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PREFACE 



How I first of all came to write these pages the 
following letter of mine to the Editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette o{ Wednesday, January 3rd, 1S94, will 
explain : — 

Sir, 

( )n Christmas A2i.y, pour passer le temps before dinner, I 
perused ?.Ir. G. A. Sala's article in the Daity Tetegreipli of that 
day on '• Dinners Departed and Discussed," and was not a 
httle surprised, that in recalling his recollection of City chop- 
houses, his memory has failed him, resultin,<; "in his mixin^;- 
up the babies" to a considerable extent, a result I ha\-e 
noticed more than once in that veteran journahst's writinys 
on "Things and Persons'' he has seen; and as the Deiily 
Telci^rapJi never allows the slightest suspicions of a doubt to 
be cast upon the correctness of any and everything appearing 
in its columns. I venture to trouble you with a few lines in 
order to state the real facts of the case. 

In it>45 I was a clerk in a leading stockbroker's office in 
P^inch Lane, Cornhill, the entrance to which was up a court 
between two chop-houses — Joe's, mentioned by Mr. Sala, and 
Snook's. I was a frec|uenter of both, and at neither one nor 
the other did anyone ever get their own purchases of chop 
or steak cooked, as described in the Deiily Telegrapli article. 
Had anyone entered Joe's with such an intention, he would 
speedily have been informed, by the bland and baldhcaded 
waiter, that he was " mistook." 

The place Mr. Sala has mixed up in his mind with Joe's 
was the Spread Eagle in Threadnecdle Street, inmrediately 
opposite the Hercules Court entrance to the Stock Exchange 
and next door on either hand to Bannister's, the butcher's. 
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mentioned in bis article, and Lema.n's, the biscuit baker's. 
'Ihe Spread Eagle was a public-house of the old City type, 
with its dining-room fitted up with " boxes," as still to be 
found at the Cheshire Cheese and some other places in the 
by-streets of the City, and with a sanded floor. Into this 
]jlace the " One hundred thousand pound City man" men- 
tioned by Mr. Sala.and also those with less weighty balances 
at their bankers', \\ent for their midday steaks and chops, 
having previously visited Bannister's, the butcher's, and 
purchased their modicum of beef or mutton, which was 
handed to them in a piece of newspaper, with which thev 
stepped in next door and gave it to the cook presiding' over 
the gridiron — no silver grids in those days — with full in- 
structions as to its being well done or underdone. 

I was myself a customer of both Bannister's and the Spread 
Eagle, and I utterly fail to call to mind ever ha\'ing my chop 
or steak handed to me in a cabbage leaf, as mentioned by 
Mr. Sala, and I strongly suspect that he has not only inixed 
up Joe's and the Spread Eagle, but is haunted by a reminis- 
cence of some other dining place in the vicinitj- of Co\'ent 
Garden, a locality much more likely to supply cabbage leaves 
than Threadneedle Street. 

The ale or porter — stout in those days was a term onlv 
used in reference to the brewings of Guinness of Dublin, or 
Lane of Cork — was served in its "native element," a bright, 
clean pewter ]5ot. For the accommodation, in addition to 
the price of the liquid, beer or wine, a modest charge of 
threepence was made for what the waiters euphoniously 
termed "bread, cookin, and taters." 

Possibly Mr. Sala may have visited both the Spread Eagle 
and Joe's, and after so long a lapse of years, close on half a 
century, a little mixing of the two is vevy pardonable to one 
who was only an occasional diner in the city. I was adail\- 
customer at that time of one or other of the chopdiouses in 
that neighbourhood. 

The only houses of the old style that I can now find in 
the vicinity of the Exchange are Simpson's — not to be con- 
founded with the fish dinner Simpson's — in a court leading 
out of the south side of Cornhill between St. Michael's Alley 
and Birchin Lane ; and Baker's in Change Alle\-. At 
Simpson's a chop or steak can still be served on a pewter 
plate ; and whene\-er I am in London and ha\ e to show the 
lions to a Frenchman, Simpson's is the place I invariably 
take hiirr to ha\-e a real " bifteck anglais." 

Mr. Sala also mixes up the biscuit shop, and must ha\e 
had Leman's in his mind when he mentions ^loxhay, tlie 
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man who unfortunately invested his money in Ijuilding the 
Hall of Conimei'ce in Thieadneedle Street, opposite the City 
r.ank. 

Leman's was pulled down years aj^o, together with both 
Bannister's and the Spread Eagle. The exact place where 
these shops stood is now covered with a Scottish Insurance 
Company, a number of modern stockbrokers' offices and the 
Peabody statue. Leman's removed to London Wall, where 
it now exists and still supplies the staple food of our infancy 
— tops and bottoms. Bannister migrated to King Street, 
Cheapside, for a while, and has now disappeared altogether. 

There is a house still standing, the Coach and Horses, in 
Noble Street, at the rear of the C.eneral Post Office in St. 
Martin's-le-Grand, where a wanderer in search of a dinner 
could in those days take his onn cut of meat or fish to be 
cooked. It was largely patronized l;iy those engaged in the 
i\Ianchester and dry goods warehouses of Wood Street and 
its vicinity. Here the would-be diner found a butcher's and 
a fishmonger's immediately adjacent, and the terms for 
■'bread, cookin, and taters '' were also fixed at the modest 
sum of threepence. 

E. C. 
Tring, Herts., December ^otli, 1S93. 

In corroboration of my correction of Mr. Sala, 
three letters appeared in the columns of the Pall 
Mall Gazette — the first on Friday, January 5th, 
under the signature of " An Old City Solicitor," 
the second on the following Monday, January 8th, 
addressed from the Constitutional Club, and 
signed " An Old City Merchant," both of them 
entirelj' conctirring with my letter; and the third 
from " W. M.," correcting my mis-spelling the 
nameofLemann the baker. I only put one N. 
Shortly after I received a letter, kindh' forwarded 
to me by the Editor of the Pall Illall Gazette, 
suggesting to me to write a book on the old taverns 
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of the City. I took this hint, devoted my leisure 
hours to doing so, and during the autumn of 1897 
and the spring of last year, the bulk of these, but 
not all, appeared in the columns of the City Press. 

The favour with which these were received 
encouraged me to entirely revise them and very 
considerably augment their historical interest and 
information, and I have continued their scope 
beyond the limits of the City at Temple Bar — 
where the special locale of the City Press is 
supposed to terminate — westwards as far as 
Piccadilly. In stopping here I have endeavoured 
to confine myself to such houses and districts of 
which I have a personal knowledge and experience. 

Very many of the old taverns have disappeared 
ill toto, some of them quite recentl}-, and since 1 
commenced this work, and as the improvements of 
London progress, more and more of them will be 
demolished and either rebuilt in up-to-date style, 
totally different to their ancient form, or disappear 
altogether. 

There is a great tendency in this modern age 
to eschew the old names of many taverns so 
reconstructed, and to substitute in lieu thereof 
over the doors, the names of their landlords or 
proprietors. This egotism of Master Boniface is 
a pity. Should this continue to any great extent, 
in a few years the ancient signs and names of 
hostelries, many of them of great interest, will 
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entirely disappear and be lost altogetiicr ; and 

London will know thern no more. If so, I hope 

this work may serve the purpose of rescuing some 

ot their names from utter oblivion, and enable the 

younger and coming generation to know where 

such houses as have historical interest once 

existed. 

I have been surprised at the great interest many 

v\mericans take in looking up and visiting the old 

taverns and hostelries of London. To them these 

pages may possibly aid as some guide in their 

wanderings about our great metropohs. 

Edward Callow. 
October, 1899, 



XOTE. — I find that in my letter to the Pall Mall Ga^c//,:, 
I have fallen into an error in stating the name of the tavern, 
next to Bannister's and Lemann's, as the Spread Eagle ; and 
it was not until I came up to town and set seriously to work 
in writing about it, that I discovered the mistake. It was 
the "Fleece and Sun," which name I have correctly given to 
it, both in the articles in the City Press and the following- 
pages. I am greatly surprised that the readers of the letter 
in the Pall Mall Gazelle did not discover it and correct me. 
i\[y excuse, however, is, that the Fleece and Sun stood at 
the corner of a court leading from Threadneedle Street into 
Finch Lane, called Spread Eagle Court, and after so many 
years I mistook it and, in fact, mixed up the tv/o names. 
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PART 1. 




Zbc Cit^ of Xonbon 



ALDGATE TO TEMPLE BAR 



OLD LONDON TAVERNS 



CHOP AND COFFEE HOUSES. 



"There is nothing wliich has )'et been contri\ed by man 
lj\' which so niucli happiness is produced as by a good tavern 
or inn." — Siimiiel J ohintin. 



Tci those who remember London prior to the 
accession of her present most gracious and well- 
belo\'ed Majest}', and during the early years of 
her reign, there are few changes more surprising, 
and at the same time more interesting, than those 
that have taken place in the stj'le and character of 
London taverns, chop-houses, and restaurants — or, 
as they were once termed, eating-houses. 

Some fifty to si.xty }'ears ago a roughness — but 
it was a cosy roughness — pervaded, with few ex- 
ceptions, the taverns and chop-houses both in the 
City and West End. This has since given place to 
a highly decorative style^ that does not invariably 
include comfort, to say nothing of cosiness. 
ALrrors, coloured glass, massive brassw^ork, flash.y 
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furniture and encaustic tiles tend more to please 
the eye than to satisfy either the palate or the 
stomach ; the hungry and thirst}' individual looks 
round in vain for a comfortable seat — indeed, a 
seat of an\- kind — and is compelled to adopt, 
nolens volens, that modern habit of standing 
up at a bar to eat his lunch or dinner, that 
the hurry-skurry of the present day has intro- 
duced. " Ma}' good digestion wait on appetite " 
is all very well ; but when the appetite has to be 
satisfied in a perpendicular position of positive 
discomfort, " good digestion " is ver}- apt to take 
umbrage and decline the invitation. 

It would seem that Master Boniface is already 
waking up to the fact that he has made a gra\-e 
error, and that standing at his bar Avith no pro- 
vision of seats is a mistake, for I notice that 
within the last few years seats both at the 
counter, and in what ma}- be called inner bars 
are provided, and in some instances fairh' com- 
fortable ones, in several of the recently remodelled 
and redecorated houses. 

In old times things were far different. The 
absence of seats was the exception ; and I can 
only call to mind one place in the City where a 
lunch was necessarih' accompanied by a mild kind 
of combat for standing room at a bar. It was at 
the Ba}' Tree, in St. Swithin's Lane. 

In the " forties," before the Gurne\-s had the 
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house, a remarkably cheap and good lunch was 
provided and served at the bar. Huge joints of 
cold roast and boiled meats were cut up by two 
men, clad in white jackets — most dexterous fellows 
at carving they were. 

A medium-sized plate of meat, bread, and half 
a pint of porter or mild ale in a pewter tankard 
were supplied for the modest sum of sixpence — 
and no waiter's fee. Extras, such as vegetables, 
pickles, cheese, and salad, could also be had at 
equally reasonable rates. There were two dining- 
rooms and a large smoking-room farther inside, 
beyond the bar. The latter was converted into a 
dining-room later on. In these rooms, hot joints, 
chops, and steaks were supplied at fairly reason- 
able prices. 

I have seen the bar of the Bay Tree so crowded, 
between the hours of twelve and two o'clock, that 
the customers who were lucky enough to secure 
an empty barrel, turned upon end for a table, were 
regarded with envious looks by others less fortunate. 
Every possible contrivance was made to provide 
standing accommodation for customers. Narrow 
shelves, only just wide enough to hold a plate 
safely, were erected along the walls, wherever it 
was possible to fix one. 

Of late years these low prices were raised, and 
the character of the business changed ; but there 
was always a more or less rough-and-tumble air 
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about the place up to tlie time when, a few years 
since, a fire one night broke out and cleared the 
old hou^e away, to the imminent danger of the 
barmaids and servants, who had to escape in their 
robes dc tiiiit on to the roof, from whence they 
were rescued by the firemen and the fire escape. 

The present " up-to-date " structure was then 
erected. 

The new Ila}' Tree still retains many of its 
special features ; notably, the supply of most . 
excellent mild ale and porter in imperial half-pint 
glasses at the outer bar counter, at one penny the 
glass. In old times excellent sausage rolls were 
also supplied with the beer. It has during the last 
few years been considerably enlarged and im- 
proved, so as to meet the requirements of the 
vast number of City men in the neighbourhood. 

A similar supply of ale and porter — termed by 
the custom.ers sherry or port — with sausage rolls, 
was served at the European, that once stood at 
the corner of Prince's Street, opposite the ^Mansion 
House. 

In future \-ears it Avill be remembered that the 
Bay Tree was the house where the great English- 
man, Cecil Rhodes, adjourned to from the offices 
of the Chartered Company on the opposite side 
of St. Swithin's Lane, for his lunch. I call him 
the great Englishman, as probably it will be found 
that he and George Stephenson have influenced 
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the progress of the world more than any two men 
of the nineteenth centnry. 

i3avra\va\V5 Coffee 1l30usc. 

Within an easy distance round the Royal 
Exchange, there were several old style chop and 




Garraway's Coffee House, Change Alley, Cornhill, at Ihc date 
of its (leniolilion. 



coffee houses. Many of them had a history of its 
own. In Change Alley the ever celebrated Garra- 
way's Coffee House, notwithstanding the fact that it 
was a wine house and not a chop or eating-house, 
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claims pre-eminent notice. Here, as is to be seen 
in Ward's well-known picture, was the focus of the 
Great South Sea Bubble, and of many another 
bubble too ; for Change Alley, in the days of 
Queen Anne and the first t>vo Georges, was 
frequented by speculators as an open bourse. 

Garraway's supplied wines, spirits, and bottled 
beer — no draught. Nothing eatable beyond a 
sandwich, biscuit and cheese, in those days, could 
be had. 

The upper rooms of the house were used for 
auction sales of land and house propertj^, and the 
business in this line in the latter years of its exist- 
ence, so far as the City was concerned, was divided 
between Garraway's and the Auction Mart. 
These sales of course did not include sales of 
foreign and colonial produce, which then, as now, 
were conducted at Mincing Lane — their native 
countr)-, so to speak. At this time, 1845, to its 
demolition it was the property of a firm of wine 
merchants, Messrs. Funge and Bland. 

The ground floor at Garraway's, when I first 
knew it, was one large room, occupying the whole 
area of the building, which reached from one of 
the lanes in Change Alley to the other. It was 
furnished with cosy mahogany boxes and seats. 
The floor was sanded, as was usual in the majority 
of such places. On entering, the bar was im- 
mediately on the right hand, almost behind the 
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door, and at the extreme end of the room on the 
right was a large old-fashioned fireplace. Facing 
the door were broad stairs, leading upwards to the 
auction rooms and downwards to the cellars, 
where bins and bins of old port, madeira, and 
sherry, both brown and gold, reposed, not asleep, 
but ripening year by year. The waiters — one 
could hardly call them waiters, they were such 
decorous and stately individuals as almost to 
deserve the name of attendants — exacti)' befitted a 
place of such old associations. 

It was a great place of rendezvous for friends to 
meet in the Citj', being conveniently situated for 
approach from either Cornhill or Lombard Street, 
and was quiet and removed " far from the madding 
crowd " and noise of street traffic ; moreover, it 
was readily found by the greatest stranger. 
Everyone knew Garraway's. Above all^ it was 
eminently respectable. 

Oceans of wine were drunk there (ah ! it was 
wine, well deserving of all the strophes and odes 
that poets have sung in praise of the glorious juice 
of grape). Each bin, each bottle, had its pedigree. 
Its vintage and its date of bottling were carefully 
recorded. No one here ever presumed to imbibe too 
freel}-, although such wine was most enticing and 
seductive — it was not of the fiery, untamed sort 
that flies at once to a man's head and upsets both 
brain and stomach. The attendants at Garraway's 
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would have regarded a tipsy customer with simple 
horror. I do not suppose a woman ever entered 
the place during the present centur)-. 

Garrawa}''s was twice the victim to the flames — 
once in i G66, the plague 3'ear, and again in March, 
1748: and it was finally closed and pulled down 
in i.S6r;, when the great alterations in Change 
Alle_\' were carried out. Its site now forms the 
rear part of the banking establishment of ^lessrs, 
Martin and Co. 

The first proprietor \\as a certain Thomas 
Garwa}', who was the first man to sell tea in 
London — indeed, in England — in 1657. It was 
then known as "tay." The new importation from 
China was first introduced to the Court of 
Charles II. by the Earl of Arlington si.x )-ears 
after the }'ear of the Plague and Eire of London. 
Whether the Merr>' Monarch patronized tea- 
drinking is ver\' questionable; certainl}-, history 
is silent on the subject. 

In 1673, when the new Garraway's was built, 
it became an auction mart for wines, which were 
first sold " by the candle" — that is, the biddings 
were received so long as an inch of candle was 
burning. When the flame e.vpired the exciting 
moment arrived that is now denoted by the sharp 
rap of the auctioneer's hammer, and the last 
and highest bidder was declared to be the pur- 
chaser. 
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Change Alle\- and its vicinity was where the 
wiJcl spccuhitions of the South Sea Bubble and 
other equally mad schemes ran their rampant 
course. At this time Garra\va_\'s was turned into 
quite an open Stock Exchange. 

It was here, in iGSS, that the word "stock- 
jobber" was first used. So universal did the 
mania become that everyone resorted to Change 
Alle}'. Fashionable physicians, indeed, had then 
special seats in the coffee room at Garraway's, 
where their patients met and consulted them. 
The celebrated and eccentric Dr. John Radcliffe, 
who in the \-ear 1685 rose to the highest practice 
in London, came daily, at the hour when the 
Exchange was full, from his house in Bow Street, 
then a fashionable part of town, to Garraway's, 
and was to be found, surrounded by patients, 
surgeons, and apothecaries, at a particular 
table. 

All alike dabbled in a little " spec" in the shares 
of one or other of the mad schemes. Ladies, too, 
visited the place, on speculation bent. As a poet 
of the tim.e wrote : — 

"The greatest ladies thither came. 
And plied in chariots daily, 
Or pawned their jewels for a sum 
To venture in Change Alley.'' 

That literary scourge, Dean Swift, in 1721, thus 
lashes the frequenters of Garraway's : — 
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" Here is the gulf where thousands fell ! 
Here all the bold adventurers came, 
A narrow sound, thoug-h deep as hell, 
Change Alley is the dreadful name. 

" Subscribers here by thousands float, 
And jostle one another down, 
Each paddling in his leaky boat. 

And here they fish for gold — and drown. 

" Now buried in the depths below. 
Now mounted up to heaven again, 
They reel and stagger to and fro, 
At their wits' end, like drunken men. 

" Meanwhile, secure on Garway's cliffs, 
A savage race, by shipwrecks fed. 
Lie waiting for the foundered skiffs, 
And strip the bodies of the dead.'' 

Whether the members of the Stock Exchange 
in these days " Lie waiting for the foundered 
skiffs and strip the bodies" — or pockets— of the 
pubUc, is best known to those who speculate and 
lose their money. 



J3ahei*'3 Cbop^bouse. 

Close to Garraway's, in Change Alley, was, and 
indeed now is, another house of a totally different 
character. It is an excellent sample of the old- 
fashioned first-class City chop-house. It is still 
in full swing, and well worth a visit by anyone 
desirous of seeing how his grandfathers took their 
mid-day meal. 

The house was called the Swan Tavern at 




Baker's Chup-house, Chanse Alley, Cornhill, furmerly ihe Swan Taver 
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one time — before that it was known as tlie 
"Rummer" — but it is now, and has been ever 
since I can remember the City, known as 
" Baker's" Coffee and Cliop House. 

It was at this \'er)' house, on the da)' before 
the festival f?) of Guy Fawkes in 1794 — oz'c-r one 
hundred years ago ~\^\\dX eight Evangelical minis- 
ters met, and after enjoying their chops, steaks, 
and kidneys, accompanied, I have no doubt, \\-ith 
either good wine or beer — for teetotalism was not 
invented, and blue ribbons were not v,'orn in button- 
holes in those days — evolved from their united 
hearts and brains the grand idea of sending forth 
the " Good tidings of Salvation " to the far-off 
ends and corners of the world ; and, to do so, 
started the London ^Lssionary Society. 

Thtir names were : — 

Rev. Matthew WMlks, who acted as chairman. 

Rev. John Eyre, Church of England. 

Rev. Dr. Rogue, Independent. 

Rev. Joseph Brooksbank, Independent. 

Rev. John Sone, Scotch Church. 

Rev. John Re\'nolds, Independent. 

Rev. Dr. Stevens, Scotch Church. 

Rev. John Townsend, Independent. 

The first circulars of the London Missionary 
Society were issued from the Swan, and thus the 
first appeal to the religious public was made from 
a City tavern. I hope sincerely that the fact that 
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it was born in ;i ('it_\- chop-liousc will not prejudice 
the SocietN- in the minds of my readers, or induce 
them either to withhold or lessen their donations 
and subscriptions. On the contrary, I trust that 
the knowledge and remembrance of such a fact 
may tend to moderate the zeal of those who run 
tcetotalism for all it is worth ; teach them temper- 
ance in their denunciations ; and gentl)' remind 
them that not all the doors of taverns necessarily 
lead to the regions of the devil. 

This band (jf practical philanthropists, who did 
not disdain to make their place of meeting a 
tax'ern, and from thence to issue their prospectus 
of one of the noblest institutions of modern times, 
consisted of the following true disciples of their 
beloved Master ; the object of which was to cari-y 
His glorious message of love to all the nations — 
to all the remote corners of the world. 

The Re\'. Matthew Wilks, who acted as chair- 
man, was for nearly half a century the 
minister of \\'hiteficld's Tabernacle in Tottenham 
Court Road. He assisted in founding the College 
at J-Iighbury, which has since been removed to 
Hoxton, and also the Female Penitentiar)'. He 
was a " Scorpiijn," i.e. he was born at Gibraltar, 
on St. I\Iatthew's Da)', 1746. Hence his name. 
He died in I.S29. Mr. Wilks was one of 
those (ew who possess the talent of doing a 
favour — a really kind act, in a really kind v/ay. On 
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one occasion a brother minister who had a large 
family and a small stipend, came to him for advice. 
He was in debt, and owed his butcher and baker 
£30. His position unnerved him and almost 
rendered him incapable of preaching and pursuing 
his duties to his flock. " Go ! my brother, and 
prepare to preach on Sunday. Trust in God, and 
come to me again on Monday. On no account 
apply to an\' of j'our own congregation for help, 
and tell no one )-ou owe any man anything." 

This truly practical Christian headed the list 
himself, and then called on several of his own flock 
who he knew had the means, and collected from 
them £3S< but dzif not mention luho it zvas for, 
beyond the fact of its being a man who needed 
the help. On the Monday his friend called, and 
who can tell his delight and gratitude on receivincT 
this much-needed help. " Hold 3-our head up, 
my dear brother. It is God you have to thank ; 
and none of the donors of this know who it 
was for. Had I told your name, it would have 
travelled to }-our own congregation and have 
ruined you." 

He also could reprove as effectually as he could 
help. On one occasion he \\'as tra\-elling on a stage 
coach, and among the travellers was a nobleman, 
v.'hom Mr. Wilks recognized, and a woman of ^vhat 
the world calls "easy virtue." The peer, the 
coachman, and the " lady " carried on a conversa- 
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tion that gradually became freer and freer, till the 
Rev. Mr. \\'ilks deemed it time to take a part in it, 
and turning to the nobleman, and looking him 
straight in the face, said, " My Lord ! maintain 
your rank." 

The Rev. John Eyre, M.A., the incumbent 
of the Ram Episcopal Chapel at Homerton, 
was a Cornishman, born at Bodmin, in January, 
1754, and educated at Tavistoclc. He married 
in 1785 Miss Keen of Reading, and died in 
April, 1803. 

The Rev. David Bogue, D.D., was born 
at Dowlais, near Eyemouth in Berwickshire, 
iSth February, 1750, educated at Edinburgh 
University, and married 28th August, 1787, 
Miss Charlotte Uffington. He was an eminent 
Scotch Presbyterian minister, and died in A. P. 
1S25. 

The Rev. Joseph Brooksbank was born at 
Thornton, near Bradford in Yorkshire, 21st 
February, 1762, the son of a farmer. He 
was appointed in 1785 to the ministry of the 
Independent Church at Haberdashers' Hall in 
Staining Lane, Cheapside. He married on ist 
January, 1788, Miss Shrimpton, who died in June, 
1805, married again in 1823, and died on 19th 
April, 1825, after holding his pastorate at Staining 
Lane for upwards of forty years. 

The Rev. John Love, D.D., of the Plstablished 
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Church of Scotland, was born at Paisley in Scot- 
land, r756, educated at Glasgow University, and 
was one of the first Secretaries of the London 
Missionary Society. He died "in harness'' on 
tyth December, 1825. 

The Rev. James Stevens, D.D., also a minis- 
ter of the Established Church of Scotland, was 
born at Kilmarnock in Scotland in June, 1761, 
settled in London in 1787, and was appointed 
to the Scotch Church, Crown Court, Covent 
Garden ; where one of his successors, the late 
Rev. John Gumming-, D.D., held the pastorate 
for many j'ears, and became one of the most 
celebrated preachers of hAs age. In 1803, Dr. 
Stevens left London to take the ministry at 
Kilwinning in Ayrshire, and died there vers' 
suddenly at his Alanse, of apople.v}', on 15th 
February, 1824. 

The Rev. John Townsend was born in White- 
chapel, London, on 24th March, 1757, and was 
educated at Christ's Hospital, London — the Blue 
Coat School. For several years he was con- 
nected with the Tabernacle in Tottenham Court 
Ivoad, as a supply preacher to vacant pulpits. In 
17S0 he was appointed to the charge of the 
Independent Chapel at Kingston-on-Thames, and 
the same year married ?iliss Cordelia Cahusac. 
From there he was transferred to take charge of 
the congregation in Jamaica Row, Bermondsev 
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in 1784. This truly active man founded the 
As)-lum for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Con- 
gregational School in 1794, and assisted materially 
in the formation of the Religious Tract Societj' in 
1799; and also of the British and Foreign Bible 
Societ}- in 1804. In 1S07 he took an active part 
in originating the London Female Penitentiary, 
and died in February-, 1826. 

The Rev. John Reynolds made up the octave 
of this glorious band of writers for the good of 
their brother men. 

At the time of the great fire in 174S, when 
upwards of one hundred houses were destroyed 
(including Garravvay's), Baker's Coffee-house 
escaped with only slight damage at the rear of 
the premises. 

Baker's is supposed to have derived its name 
from a member of the family of "Baker" — the 
master of Lloyd's Coffee-house. 

Simpson's Cbop^bousc. 

A house of almost identical character is 
Simpson's, in Ball Alley, Cornhill — not to be 
confounded with Simpson's, the fish-dinner 
house — where a chop or steak can be obtained in 
perfection. 

On reaching the end of the court from Cornhill 
and entering, the hungry man sees before him, quite 

c 
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artistically arranged, a bountiful selection of most 
inviting and appetizing-looking chops and steaks. 
There are mutton chops and pork chops, loin chops 
and chump chops ; steaks — succulent, juicy rump 
steaks, point steaks — fit for a bishop. The steaks 




Simpson's Chop-house, Ball Alley, looking north towards CornhiU. 



are cut in two sizes, large and small, for lunch or 
dinner. There are also dainty-looking fresh kid- 
neys and sausages — sausages you can place con- 
fidence in, no London " bags of mystery." After 
due inspection of the tit-bits and selection — not to 
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be done too hurriedl}', but with due circumspection 
— the cook takes the dainty morsel in charge, 
having first ascertained how you like it cooked, 
well or underdone. 

An attentive, but withal a bustling, waiter shows 
3'ou to your seat and inquires your further orders. 
What will you have to drink ? 

You can have your chop or steak served on either 
a pewter plate or a china one. If the latter, it is 
of the real old-fashioned willow pattern, as first 
imported from China, and innocent of any modern 
improvements. If beer is your beverage, it is 
brought in its native element — a bright, clean 
pewter pot — and should be drunk out of it ; but if 
you wish to have a glass, you can. Those, how- 
ever, who know and really appreciate London 
beer, and also know the house, so as to have a 
guarantee that the pot is " real " clean, will scoff at 
the bare idea of a glass. A man requires to have 
been absent from England a few years, residing 
possibly in a warmer climate, and only able to get 
bottled b;er, if any at all, to thoroughly grasp all 
the beauties and perfections of a draught of cool 
stout or porter out of pewter. It is a thing many 
men, when abroad, dream of and sigh for. 

The floor of Simpson's is sanded, and the 
appointments of, the table, though scrupulously 
clean, used formerly to border on the antique. 
Three-pronged steel forks, for instance, I have 
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had there ; but since electro has settled among us 
such things are scarcely to be^^seen, excepting in 
houses that cater for a rather low grade. 

Whenever I had a foreign friend, particularly if 
he were a Frenchman, to whom I had the oppor- 
tunity of showing the lions of I,ondon, I invariably 
took him either to Simpson's or Baker's, to let 
him see what a real English "bifsteak" is, and I 
never met with one who was not delighted. I have 
also dined there with Americans, and the}-, too, 
fully appreciated the fare. 

One time both Baker's and Simpson's were 
oivned by one proprietor ; hence probably the 
great similarity of the two establishments and their 
modus operandi. Both are unrivalled, and there 
is not a pin to choose between them. 

ffincb OLane ITaverns. 

Almost immediately opposite to Ball Alle}-, on 
the other side of Cornhill, is Finch Lane. Here 
were, but arc not now, two of the old style of 
chop-houses, "Joe's" and "Snook's" — one at 
each corner of a small narrow court that then led 
to a leading stockbroker's office, where I was 
engaged during the early part of the railway 
mania in 1S45. I knew them well and I'requented 
both. They were similar in all respects to 
Simpson's and Baker's, and were frequented b\- 
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a good class of ^}-l men, or stockbrokers and 
jobbers. 

" Joe's," at No. S, Finch Lane, owned by a Mr. 
William Gillham, was presided over by a most 
important, bald-headed waiter, named, if I 
recollect rightly. William. William was well 
acquainted with the tastes and all the peculiarities 
of most of his regular customers, as many of his 
class took the trouble to be, in those days. 

Snook's, at No. lO, was owned and conducted 
b}- James Snook prrc, himself, a short, stout, 
bustling man, who might have sat for a portrait of 
John Gilpin; Mrs. Snook, a lady of "massive" 
formation, wearing an elaborate cap peculiar to 
that date; and Miss .Snook, a plump, fair, rosy- 
cheeked, pleasant-looking demoiselle. These three 
were assisted b\' a short, stumpy boy, answering 
to the name of Reuben, who grew up in course 
of time ; but whether he married his master's 
daughter in the orthodox way or not, as all Citj' 
lads, when they grew up good, were supposed to 
do, I know not ; but I noticed that he developed 
into a very prosperous proprietor of luncheon- 
rooms, and afterwards added to his business that 
of a wine merchant on the opposite side of Finch 
Lane. 

There is a tavern in Finch Lane — the Cock 
and Woolpack used to be the name of it in the 
days of Joe's and Snook's — kept b\' a Mrs. Grace 
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Mounsey ; but it has been so renovated and altered, 
if not entirel}^ rebuilt, that I fail to recognize 
in " Hodge's " the place I knew in 1.S45. 

There are two places at the two corners of the 
eastern side of Finch Lane, about which I will, 
before leaving the neighbourhood, say a few 
words. 

At the eastern corner, in Cornhill, the ground- 
floor shop was occupied at that time by French, 
the watch and clockmaker, afterwards removed 
to the RoN'al Exchange, while the first floor 
immediate!)' over this shop was tenanted by a 
firm of tailors, Patterson or Patteson, I forget 
which, and Harding. They were half-brothers, 
sons of the same mother, but like a good many 
other brothers, whether half or whole, they parted, 
and Harding tried his new fortunes as an 
accountant. 

He plodded on till the celebrated Royal British 
pjank smashed up, and then his opportunity 
arrived.' 

The winding up of the affairs of the Royal 
British Bank gave two men their fair start on the 
road to fortune. To Mr. John Linklater, of 

' The board meetings of this bank were opened bv 
prayer, generally conducted by Mr. Cameron, the secretary, 
a Scotchman. On the break-up of the establishment, the 
secretary and several of the directors were prosecuted and 
sentenced to imprisonment for a long period in the Queen's 
Bench Prison in .Southwark : which was pulled down on the 
abolition of imprisonment ioi- debt. 
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Walbrook, were allotted the legal duties of the 
winding-up process ; and to Mr. Robert Palmer 
Harding was assigned the task of unravelling and 
putting into order the accounts of the defunct 
bank. I believe both gentlemen are dead, and 
died rich men. One of them, Sir R. Ralmer 
Harding, became something high up in the 
control of the l?ankruptc_\' Court, and received the 
honour of knighthood. 

At the corner of Threadneedle Street, on the 
same eastern side of Finch Lane, where now 
stands the City Bank, was the shop of Alderman 
and sometime Lord Mayor, Sir Francis Graham 
Moon, Bart., the great print publisher and seller of 
his time ; the precursor of Graves and Agnew of 
the present day. I am not quite sure whether or 
not one or other of these gentlemen was at that 
time connected with Alderman Moon in the print- 
selling business. 

Alderman Moon was created a baronet on the 
occasion of the visit of the Emperor and Empress 
of the French to the Cit\' on April 5th, 1S55. 

A portrait of him is to be seen in one corner of 
the engravings of the " Waterloo Banquet," a very 
well-known picture. He is there represented as 
looking into the room from the door at the back 
of the picture in the right-hand corner. He 
appears, and certainly is, very much out of place, 
for he was not present on the occasion the picture 
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was painted to represent ; and is the only figure 
not in either miHtary or footman's uniform, I 




Alderman Mcui's I'tint Shop, on ihc site of which ihe City liank 
now stands. 



presume it was his modest way of handing down a 
presentment of his features to posterity. 

When the picture, on completion, was shown to 
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the Iron Duke, for whom it was painted, he 
immcdiatel)- inquired who was the intruder, and 
on being informed it was Alderman Moon, the 
gentleman who had become the possessor of the 
artist's copyright, and was about to publish the 
engraving, His Grace F. M. the Duke of Wellington 
gave vent to very forcible language, and ordered it 
to be painted out, declining to accept the picture 
till it was so. The engravings all possess the 
publisher's portrait, but in the original painting, 
now hanging, I believe, at Apsley House, it will be 
sough.t for in vain. 

Sir Francis Moon laid himself open to a number 
ot jokes, as the pages oi Punch for some years, and 
particularly those of his shrievalty and maj'oralty, 
will show. 

Douglas Jerrold, in his " Story of a Feather," 
first published in I'linch, tells the story of a dinner 
giver] by a rich tradesman to some of his friends. 
The table was graced, among other decorations, 
with a truly magnificen.t selection of pine-apples, 
and other fruit, very artistically arranged. It 
must be remembered that this was years before 
pine-apples were brought in whole cargoes by- 
steam from the West Indies and retailed in our 
streets by costermongers at a penny a slice. The 
host informed his guests that the largest and 
finest pine was a present he had received that day 
from a duchess, and was boasting of other favours 
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he had received from various of his noble friends 
and patrons, when to liis horror one of the guests, 
to whom he dared not utter a forbidding word. 
seized the duchess's pine, and, plunging a knife 
into it, sliced it in pieces and handed tliem round. 

The story tells us that it was discovered after- 
wards that the whole group of fruit had been 
borrowed or hired for show. Douglas Jerrold's 
tale was founded on actual fact. 

Sir Francis, then Mr., Moon was the host. 
Cousins, the celebrated engra\-er, a man he dared 
not offend for the world, was the bold individual 
who slaughtered the pine, and the whole dish of 
fruit had been borrowed, under strict promise that 
it should not be disturbed, let alone eaten, from 
Garcia's fruit shop at the corner of the narrow 
court leading out of the Poultr\", next to Old 
Jewr\', where one of Hope's outfitting shops now 
stands. 

I personal!)' knew Sir Francis Moon well. His 
manner had an air of eniprcssciitent about it. 
almost overpowering; he was so extremely bland. 
He was not a bad sort of fellow altogether, but his 
effusiveness and conceit were frequently just a 
leetle dc trop. 

He w^as appointed printseller to the Queen ; 
and as new works of art were ready for publication 
it was his custom and his duty to take them to 
Windsor or Buckingham Palace, wherever the 
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Court might be at the time, to submit them to her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort for their inspec- 
tion. Here he was more bhmd and more effusive 
than ever — pohte and deferential he, no doubt, 
considered it — so much so that the Prince was 
wont to exclaim, whenever his visits to the palace 
were announced, " Oh ! that fulsome little man 
again." 

Sir Francis Moon made an exceedingly good 
speculation when he purchased or leased from one 
of the Oxford Colleges the ground to the westward 
of h'inch Lane, and facing the clock tower of the 
Royal Exchange, upon which he erected Ro}'al 
Exchange Buildings. Although thej' are far 
surpassed by man)' more modern erections or 
offices, and are without several of the imjirove- 
ments that are now regarded as absolute 
necessaries, such as lifts, &c., the)' were at the 
time far in advance of anything then constructed 
in the Cit)' for a similar purpose, and their un- 
deniable position will always command their being 
occupied by high-class tenants. 

It was in these buildings I first became person- 
ally acquainted with the once celebrated George 
Hudson, the Railway King, about whom and his 
wife there have been more old quips and jokes 
told than perhaps of anyone else. 

At the other side of Threadneedle Street 
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stands a large building, now occupied by a bank 
on one side, and the London branch of a French 
discount and finance company on the other. 

At the time this place was built in 1844-5 it 
was christened " Hall of Commerce," and it has 
been a sort of white elephant for years. Mr. 
Edward Moxha)', of the firm of Fisher and 
Moxhay, whose ambitious investment or specula- 
tion it \vas, was a baker in Threadneedle Street, 
who liad baked bread and rolls to a good purpose 
and accumulated plenty of" crumbs." 

When he erected the building with the " high 
ialutin' ■" name he designed it as a sort of Bourse, 
Lloyd's^ and Open Stock and ^Mining E.xchange 
combined, a kind of Imperial Institute fifty years 
belorc its time. I'here is no knowing what it was 
not to be. It was to speedih' " knock fits " out of 
all the old-established institutions of commerce in 
the City, and was opened, under the management 
of Mr. Charles J. Ellis, to all \vho would pa\' a 
guinea or two yearl)' as subscribers. 

Sales by auction of shares and stocks, for which 
no market could be found on the Stock Exchange, 
were periodically held once or twice a week. A 
vast number of people who could not afford an 
office, but contrived somehow to get the where- 
withal to pa)/ a year's subscription, and, if the 
iunds went so far, to rent a small bo.x, drawer, or 
cupboard, I forget exactly what shape this 
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particular depi.isitory assuincd to itself, became 
members. W'licn the railway mania was at its 
full blast, and letters of allotment for shares in all 
the new schemes wei'e taxincf thecncri^ies of post- 
men to deliver, this Mall of C'cmmercc was the 
rendezvous of "sta;_^s." In a very short time, 
comparativeI\', it lost its hi^h-soundini;" name, and 
came to be known as the RefiiLje for the Destitute. 
As a Hall of Commerre it utterly collapsed ; 
and then it led a dcsultor_\- sort of life for _\'ears. I 
should not wonder if it is not better let nr)w than 
ever it was before, and cver\- time I pass it I 
expect to see indications of its beiny pulled down 
preparatory to erectinij on the site a building t\\ ice 
or thrice its present heiLjlit, tor it is but of low 
elevation as buildings go nowadays, and the 
position is undeniably as good as an\' in the (,'ity. 

®l^ jflcccc anC> Sim TTavcin. 

Turning from the Hall of Commerce and Finch 
Lane, let us walk a short distance to the left. 

Opposite to where the telegraph office now 
stands, between the North British Lite Office and 
the Hercules Passage entrance to the Stock 
I'^xchange, once stood the Old I'deecc and Sun 
Tavern, kept b)- two brothers named Cooper, at 
the corner of Spread Eagle Court, a narrow- 
passage then leading into Finch Lane. 
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The Fleece Inn was a cliop-house, very unlike 
those already mentioned, inasmuch as all the 
customers took their own uncooked provisions in 
with them. 

It was frequented by some of the wealthiest men 
of Lloyd's^ the Stock Exchange, and the various 
offices round about. Next door was Banister's, 
the butcher's, over whose shop were the royal arms, 
and in gold letters, " To Her Majesty." Here 
each customer selected his chop, steak, or what he 
fancied, saw it cut off and weighed, and after 
paj'ing for it, and having it handed to him done 
up in newspaper, he trotted in next door to the 
Fleece and Sun and handed it over to the waiter, 
or, if he was "a vrerry partic'ler gent," to the cook 
himself, with full instructions. 

Frequently a Stock Exchange man would make 
his purchase early in the day and take it into the 
Fleece, fixing a time when he would be in to 
dinner. Then he would go over to the house or 
his office, and so lose no time in the busj- hours in 
waiting during the culinary process, which others 
of necessity had to do. 

On entering the Fleece, a good-sized room with 
a sanded floor presented itself to view. On one 
side, half-way up the room, was a small bar, and 
opposite to it was the fire and gridiron. Such 
things as silver grids \\-ere unborn at that time. 
All round the remaining space were the customary 
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cosy little boxes with room for four, and no more, 
I0 sit with comfort. Decorations or embellish- 
ments there were none ; but though the place 
looked rough, it was scrupulously clean. 

No customer was very long before being 
attended to by the waiter, who received his orders 
for beer or wine. The former, as at other chop- 
houses, was served in the pewter pot ; and the 
\vine, particularly port, was of a quality rarely to 
be met with nowadays. So soon as the chop or 
steak was ready, it was produced on a pewter or 
china plate, as required, and was flanked by 
another plate filled with floury potatoes, boiled 
in their "jackets," that would have delighted the 
soul of an Irishman to behold. Bread was also 
supplied, and, if desired, cheese, butter, celery, or 
watercress could be had ; but these latter were 
extras. After enjoying his dinner, and asking the 
waiter what he had to pay, a modest charge of ^d. 
was made, for_ what John euphoniously called, 
" bread cookin' and 'taters." The account for 
wine or beer and extras became an additional 
charge, of course. 

It was the Fleece and Sun that the late George 
Augustus Sala confounded with Joe's in Finch 
Lane, in one of his articles in the Daily Telegraph. 

The wines drunk in those days were port and 
sherry. Champagne, though of course well known 
and drunk occasionally, was not greatly in vogue, 
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except at special dinner parties and ball suppers. 
What is called dry champagne was aloiost, if not 
altogether, unknown, and it is, comparati\'eh- 
speaking, an invention of modern times. Possibly, 
nay, most probabl)', it is bad taste on my part. 
but I never drink it without a sigh for the cham- 
pagne of the da}'s of m}- youth. 

Banister's, Xcinan's. 

A door or two from Banister's v.-as Lemann's — 
or, as it was then spelt, Leman — the celebrated 
biscuit baker ; the malcer of those well-known 
items of child and babyhood's early sustenance, 
called tops and bottoms. Rusks, captains, and 
small round biscuits known as dollars, were then, 
and I believe are now, specialities of Lemann's 
bakeries. 

Banister mo\'ed in iS6i to King Street, Cheap- 
side, and ten }.-ears later to Newgate Street. He 
was deputy of his ward of Broad Street from iS6o 
until his death in 1S75. 

The old Fleece and Sun has disappeared iii toto, 
and left not a vestige behind. 

Lemann's business alone survi\-es. It \\-as 
removed to London Wall, and a while ago w^as 
again removed to 2S and 29, St. Swithin's Lane, 
and now stands opposite the offices of Messrs. 
Rothschilds, so that any of my readers havin^r 
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recent additions to their family circles, in St. 
Swithin's Lane can there get the good old tops and 
bottoms. 
On the site these three buildings once occupied 




Leman's Biscuil Shop (Banister's, the Butcher's, was on the left). 

now stand the Scottish Amicable Life Office, a 
pile of stockbrokers' offices, and the Peabody 
Statue. 

D 
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Zbc ©15 (lock of ^breaMteeMe Street. 

Opposite to where these three houses stood, 
and adjoining what was then Prescott's Bank, was 
a very well-known tavern of a somewhat different 
and higher stamp from those we have already 
visited — the North and South American and 
Colonial Coffee House and Cock Tavern. The 
upper part of the house was the long-named coffee- 
house, a rendezvous of American and Colonial 
merchants and brokers ; and the ground floor was 
the tavern. 

The Cock in Threadneedle Street was renowned 
for its soups and its port wine. Mock turtle soup 
and mutton broth, in which latter was a fair-sized 
neck chop, were specialities. 

Many a time when I have not felt over well — 
not up to the mark — it was to the Cock I bent my 
steps when the prandial hour arrived. A basin — 
a silver basin, please — of broth or soup and a 
modest gill of sherry soon braced me up. 

All the table appliances at the Cock, i.e. spoons, 
forks, cruets, and even the soup-basins, were 
silver — no electro, but the real thing, hall- 
marked. 

The head waiter at the Cock was a character. 
His name was Robert, and from him Punch took 
his model for " Robert the Waiter." A picture 
will be found in one of the early numbers of 
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Punch, representing a waiter at the pump filling 
up a flecantei- of port wine : " Oh, the gen'lman 
wants a holder and a thinner wine, do he ? " That 
was " Robert," of the Cock. 

A pyopos of waiters : customers, some forty 3'cars 
or so ago, received considerably more and cjuicker 
attention from waiters than they do now. The 
modern style is not to be compared with the old. 
Waiters were prompt and civil, not only in speech, 
but in manner. At some of the West End places 
a waiter will now coolly be reading the evening 
paper, seated comfortably, while you are ringing 
the table bell, if there is one, or shouting out loud 
to attract his attention. 

These remarks more particularly pertain to the 
various semi-foreign restaurants. When first the 
limited companies were started to run hotels, and 
any extra delay took place, it was attributed to 
the fact of your order being taken by the waiter 
to the secretary, and by him submitted to the 
board of directors before being passed into the 
kitchen for execution. 

The Cock, or rather the Old Cock's roosting- 
place, in Threadneedle Street, has years since been 
pulled down, and Master Chanticleer found a new 
perch in St. Michael's Alley, where we shall arrive 
in due course by-and-by. Not only has the 
Old Cock vanished, but also the adjoining hosier's 
shop — Waterman's, where all the " newest things 
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out" were displayed, to tempt the ^-ounger 
members of the Stock Exchange. Those were 
the days of highly-coloured cravats, neckties, and 
waistcoats, when, in the words of Albert Smith, a 
swell wore — 

" A stock of bright satin surrounding his throat, 
All blue and gold sprigs, with a jewel therein 
That would serve for a drumstick as well as a pin." 

The business of the Cock was removed to the 
top of St. Michael's Alley, on the other side of 
the Royal Exchange, leading out of Cornhill, and 
occupied for some time a spot close to the old 
George and Vulture Inn, where, it will be re- 
membered, Mr. Pickwick, of immortal memory, 
and his friends put up, and, together with the 
faithful Sam Weller, were served with subpcenas 
by Mr. Jackson, the wide-awake clerk of Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg, to appear and give evidence 
in the forthcoming action of Bardell v. Pickwick 
for breach of promise. 

I have an indistinct recollection of having once 
been in the George and Vulture before it was 
pulled down. I never visited the Cock in either 
of his last roosting-places, but I am told the same 
brand of mock turtle and mutton broth-cum- 
chop could be obtained up to the end of its 
existence. 

Poor old chanticleer has again been disturbed 
and bundled off his perch. The lease of the 
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premises in St. Michael's Alley has expired, as all 
leases are wont to do, after running a long while ; 
and consequently all the poor bird's belongings 
have been invaded by auctioneer's men, stuck 
over with beastly little tickets — Lot 409, and so 
on — and distributed far and wide among those to 
whom the gentleman in the rostrum has knocked 
them down. 

A few steps from the old site of the Cock, going 
t(iwards Old Broad Street, is still to be found 
Hercules Passage, at the end of which is one of 
the man)' entrances to the Stock Exchange. In 
this passage was " Betsey's " Chop-house, much 
on the same lines as " Joe's " and " Snook's " in 
Einch Lane. 



/njoncjcv's JBaltic,— "Jibe Huctiou /lliart. 

Past Betsey's and down a few steps were some 
small wine-rooms, known as the Baltic Coffee- 
house, or Monger's. 

This little snuggery was done away with many 
)cars ago ; but during the bus)' time of the 
railway mania of 1845-6 Monger's little "crib" 
played a very important part — more so than 
many larger and more pretentious places round 
about. 

When the various new railway companies' Bills 
were undergoing the process of being passed 
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through the different stages of Parh'amcntary 
formaHties, preparatory to becoming Acts of 
Parhament, the interest in every stage of the 
tedious and tortuous proceedings was intense. 

Then it was tliat little "Monger and his wine 
crib were seen to advantage. Long after tl\e 
" House '' had closed, and all legitimate business 
had ceased, the place was full of members and 
others interested, waiting anxiously for an\- news 
from Westminster as to how particular Bills were 
getting on in the House or Committee of cither 
Lords or Commons, as the case might be, and 
dealings to a considerable extent frequenth- took 
place there, in anticipation of the opening of the 
markets on the following morning. 

Anyone now seeing the afternoon scenes in 
Throgmorton Street after four o'clock during a 
boom will understand \\-hat Monger's was, on a 
smaller scale, in the evening. 

Not only here, but at the Auction i\Lirt in 
Bartholomew Lane, in the coffee-room, were large 
gatherings of [leople more or less interested in 
what was going on at ^\'estminster. It goes 
without sa)-ing that at both places the consump- 
tion of liquids, vinous and spirituous, was con- 
siderable. 

There were no telegraphs or telephones in those 
primitive days, it must be remembered ; and 
though I liave heard it said IJiat some parties in 
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tlic City kept carrier pigeons to conx-ej' the news, 
I do not believe it. When any Bill reached the 
stage of second reading in the Lords or Commons, 
which would probably be late in the evening, 
— perhaps night — some men, deepl)' interested, 
w Quid stay at Monger's until after midnight. 

I was cognizant of an amusing case when one 
of the Bills for constructing what is now the Great 
Northern Railway — either Rastrict's or Rcmming- 
ton's line from. London to York — was before the 
Committee of the Commons on Standing Orders. 

These rival Bills ior the line from London to 
York were so called from the names of the 
engineers who had made the surveys and plans. 
The Committee, of course, sat early in the day, 
and the excitement in the " York " Market in the 
" House " and at all the brokers' offices was 
intense. There had been enormous speculative 
dealings in the shares of both companies, and the 
results as to the Bills in question passing the 
Standing Orders were very momentous, as in the 
event of one or other of the Bills being "thrown 
out," the shares, which were at a considerable 
premium, would become worse than waste paper, 
for their registered possession entailed no end of 
liability. The limited liability of the present day 
was then still in the sweet by-and-by. 

Two clerks, from two rival jobbers, were waiting 
in the Committee-room to hear the result, with 
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instructions to take the fastest cab, and rush off to 
the City with the news with all possible haste. 
When the chairman of the Committee announced 
that the Bill had complied with the Standing 
Orders, and thus passed a critical stage, the two 
clerks cleared out of the place as quickly as 
possible, and bolted downstairs into Palace Yard, 
where each hailed and sprang into one of the new 
hansom cabs. Off they started as fast as the 
jehus could persuade their horses to travel. Each 
driver knew the nature of his fare, and that the 
pay would be good. 

The quickest route was over Westminster Bridge, 
through York Road, Stamford Street, Union 
.Street, the Borough, and over London Bridge. 
(The reader will please remember that there was 
no short cut by the Thames Embankment and 
Queen Victoria Street at that time.) All went 
well until both cabs were on London Bridge, 
where, as a matter of course, the usual block 
occurred. The driver of the cab ahead looked 
over his shoulder and saw his rival's fare quietly 
seated in the cab behind him. The clerk in the 
rear one, although uttering a few ver_\' strong words 
at the deki)-, looked ahead and saw the other cab. 
Naturally considering that all \\-as light, and that 
if he was delayed by the block, the other was 
also, he told his cabb\' that if he could pass the 
other fellow, when they got over the bridge, it 
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would be worth another half-crown to him. 
While this conversation between driver and fare 
of the rear cab was proceeding, tlie young gentle- 
man in the front vehicle, poked up the little trap- 
door over his head and told his man to just keep 
a little ahead of the part)' behind, and then to 
come on to the office. 

He then quietly slipped out of the cab — not on 
to the pavement, but on the offside into the road, 
and dodging between the various carts, vans, cabs, 
and omnibuses, reached the footpath and rushed 
off, as fast as he could push his way through the 
passing crowd of foot passengers to King William 
Street. Here he jumped into another hansom 
and dashed off to the Stock Exchange, where he 
arrived before the other man had passed King- 
William's Statue. He, poor fellow, had sat quite 
contented looking at the cab in front, knowing 
very well the block that stopped his cab ^vould 
prevent the other one from going very far ahead. 
He felt easy in consequence, and when at last the 
block did give way, and the two cabs emerged 
from the crowd and started at a decent pace up 
King William Street, he quite chuckled as his 
hansom overhauled the other one and passed it. 

On his arrival at Capel Court, a great com- 
motion was going on in the York Market, which 
was much convulsed, as is often the case when 
anything causes a material fluctuation in prices. 
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There was the usual shouting, and dealers were 
bidding vociferously for the shares of the fortunate 
line at -^5 higher than the market opened at in 
the morning. It was some time before that young 
man was enlightened as to how the thing was 
done. 

There was a crusty old gentleman who jobbed 
in the Dutch Market, and whose onh" office was 
one of the little square pew-like enclosures up in 
the gallery overlooking the floor of the House, 
where the foreign market assembled. 

The mischievous members in those daj's were 
just as larky a set as they are now, and used to 
play the old jobber in Dutch 2^ and 4 per cents, 
some very sad tricks. He lived at Balham, and 
was a perfect model of the sedate famil_\' man, 
who purchased his own fish, poultr}', and eggs in 
Leadenhall Market, and took them home in neat 
little mat baskets, as very many Cit)' men do now. 
Sometimes he would make his purchases on his 
arrival by omnibus or coach in Gracechurch 
Street, close to the Spread Eagle and the entrance 
to Leadenhall Market. On reaching the House 
he deposited it in a corner under the desk in his 
little pen of an office up in the gallery. This was 
noticed, and when an opportunity offered, one of 
the wicked ones slipped up, and took the neat 
little mat basket into the Auction Mart coffee- 
room. The larky members were bv nc means all 
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r^iddy )-ounL;' fellows — far otherwise, as some of 
the very worst were as grey-headed as th(^ victim 
of their jokes. 

Once when the contents were nice country new- 
laid eggs the)' were carried off to the Mart, and 
handed to the waiter with instructions to have 
them boiled for two or three minutes. The}- were 
then put back, and the basket was replaced where 
it was abstracted from. 

Great was the surprise at Balham next morning 
when the eggs at breakfast were iound to be hard 
and indigestible. Cook was summoned to the 
breakfast-room and reprimanded. Another batch 
was ordered to be properly boiled — with a like 
result. Then after further reprimanding, falling 
very little short of a "blowing up," cook was told 
to bring up the rest of the eggs and a saucepan, 
and the)' should be boiled on the table over the 
neat little sih'er spirit lamp. The same fate befell 
them. Thev were quite hard. One was then 
broken ; it was cooked to a nicet)', but unfor- 
tunately was cold. 

On another occasion, when a pair of fat capons 
were in the mat bag, they were slily abstracted 
and conveyed to the Auction Mart coffee-room, 
with instructions for them to be cooked and 
served up at a snug table in the end box, with 
all the proper " fixins " at one o'clock, when a 
party of four or five would be there to lunch. 
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Just before the old gentleman's time for his frugal 
lunch, which he invariably brought with him from 
home, consisting of a sandwich or slice of home- 
made cake and a small flask containing exactly 
one glass of sherry — no more and no less — one of 
the bad, base conspirators stepped up to him as 
he leaned against his usual pillar at the bottom 
of the gallery stairs and asked him to come and 
have lunch with So-and-So in the Mart. The 
rest of the party were there, and all five greatly 
enjoyed their meal, for the capons were young, 
plump, and beautifully cooked. The light sherry 
and the one glass of port with the cheese as a 
finish were faultless. 

When all was over, the cheekiest of the band ot 
robbers, withdrawing the little mat basket from 
under the table, and addressing their victim, said 
they thanked him for the capons, which they had 
all enjoyed, and finished by complimenting him 
upon being so good a judge of poultrj'. It was 
of no use being angry ; an contrairc, by far the best 
way was to join in the laugh. It was very seldom 
in those da)-s that any jokes were not taken in 
good part, but autrcs temps, aiitrcs Dicciirs. It 
would appear that practical jokers are brought 
before the terrible tribunal of the House Com- 
mittee nowadays. Alore's the pit)-. 

The coffee-room of the Auction Mart occupied 
the whole of the north side of the building next 
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to Throgmorton Street, with a side entrance from 
there, and another, the principal one, from the 
hall of the building, which was entered from 
Bartholomew Lane by a few stone steps. From 
the main hall a wide staircase led to the several 
auction rooms on the floors above. The coffee- 
room was thrice as long as its width, and was 




The Old Auction Mart, Bartholomew Lane, on the site of which 
I'arr's Bank now stands. 



fitted with the usual old-fashioned mahogany 
boxes all round the walls with tables to seat six 
persons in comfort. The bar occupied a space 
immediately opposite the entrance from the hall. 
The kitchens and cellars were all in the basement 
below. Except on the days when sales were in 
progress, and those attending them visited the 
coffee-room to lunch, the principal freqtienters of 
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the place were members of the adjacent Stock 
Exchange and their clients, who found the 
Mart a convenient trystlnc^-place to meet their 
brokers on business. There were all sorts of 
auction sales in the rooms upstairs, and sometimes 
there were funny and amusing'" scenes. 

I remember a sale of pictures being announced 
by a well-known firm of auctioneers, and the 
statement on the bills that one of the works of 
art to be offered for competition was by Annihale 
Correggio. It was not often that the ordinary 
sales at the Mart had any attraction for the 
members of the Stock Exchange ; but when 
pictures by celebrated old masters were catalogued 
it was quite another thing, there being several 
men in the house who not only took great interest 
in such works, but were excellent judges and 
connoisseurs. 

Such an announcement at once caught the 
notice of these people, anxious to see a work 
by suck an artist, and it soon became evident 
there would be a good attendance to await the 
auctioneer taking his position in the rostrum. 
Luckily for the ignorant gentleman, whose 
knowledge of the old masters was evidently very 
meagre, and somewhat mixed up, he happened to 
have a friend in one of the share markets, who 
pointed out the extraordinary jumble of names that 
had been selected. He was onl)' just in time to 
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have fresh bills issued on the da)' before the sale, 
with the name of Aiunbalc Carracci, in the place 
of the compound mixture of a cosTnomen first 
announced. It is highly probable that Carracci 
had quite as much to do with the production of 
the picture in question as Correggio ; for when it 
was hung up in the sale room those \\\\o knew 
what pictures are, pronounced it to be the work of 
an unmistakable duffer. 

36ircb'5,— "JEbe Scrusalem. 

Retracing our steps to Cornhill, passing the 
Bank of England, and crossing the flags between 
the front ste[;s of the Royal Exchange and the 
Wellington Statue, we find ourselves facing a very 
remarkable and interesting old pastry-cook's shop, 
which still retains its old-world appearance, utterly 
regardless of plate-glass and all modern improve- 
ments. This was the shop of the late Alderman 
Birch, and it has a reputation extending over 
the whole civilized world. 

Mr. Birch and his successors, Messrs. Ring and 
Rymer, who continue to carry on the business, 
have probably provided more civic feasts than any 
other firm. What Gunter's is to the West End, 
this old-fashioned shop is, and has been for many 
years, to the City. To this place are brought a 
very large proportion of those delicious Chelonian 
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reptiles, better known as turtles. Birch's turtle 
soup, thick or clear, according to taste, is a dream. 
A City banquet without turtle soup is a thing 




Ring and Kymer's (late Birch's), Conihill. 

too dreadful to think of. It would be an un- 
precedented horror. 

Everything supplied at Birch's bears an indelible 
brand of A I . You can lunch here in perfection. 
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and have dishes obtainable nowhere else. The 
prices, however, are quite on a par with the 
quahty. 

One of the sights of the City is the spectacle to 
be witnessed every morning in the old-fashioned 
shop the firm occupies. There, as regular as 
clockwork. City men meet to discuss over a 
glass of wine, a maid of honour, or some other of 
the delicious buns to be bought nowhere else, 
the latest market topic, or the current Stock 
Exchange storv. 

During the lifetime of Alderman Birch he 
ordered the savoury contents of the stock pots — 
the ingredients, in fact, " that cost the money," 
of which his celebrated soups were so artistically 
concocted — to be taken on certain days of the 
week to Whitecross Street Debtors' Prison, where 
they were distributed among the poor and county 
court prisoners, to whom it was a most welcome 
addition to the hard fare of the prison allowance 
to poor debtors. 

This was continued up to the time of the 
abolition of Whitecross Street Prison, and its 
place being occupied by the Midland Railway 
Company's goods station for the City. It was 
generally believed that this charitable distribution 
of the luscious contents of the stock pots had been 
devised to the poor by the will of the good old 
alderman ; but such was not the fact. After the 

E 
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demolition of Whitccross Prison, Messrs. Ring and 
Rymer for some time distributed the dainty 
debris of fish — if turtle is a fish, — flesh, and fowl, 
to sundry poor people, who came to their place 
first ; but after awhile the applicants came in such 
crowds, and were so importunate at all sorts of 
inconvenient times and seasons, as to interfere with 
business and become a nuisance. They were 
consequently compelled to discontinue the good 
old custom. AVhat now becomes of the " Savoury 
Mess" this deponent knoweth not. 

Some little distance along CornhiU, eastwards, 
is Cowper's Court, at the end of which is a build- 
ing formerl)' used as a newsroom and meeting 
place for all persons in any waj' connected \\'ith 
shipping — a kind of off-shoot or "tender" to 
Lloyd's. This still retains the name of the 
"Jerusalem"; but ^-ears ago it was called the 
"Jerusalem Coffee-house," and no doubt it was at 
some time either a tavern or coffee-house. 

It was an important trysting-place for ship- 
owners, captains, merchants, brokers, and all 
others interested in maritime affairs. They have 
now shifted their quarters to the new Shipping- 
Exchange in Billiter Street. 

Below in the cellar, approached by wide stone 
steps, is one of the modern wine rooms owned by 
the " Bodega " Compan\-. 
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3Bcnc)al Xlaveni, (Bcorge anC> I'ulturc. 
Jamaica (Ioffce=bouse. 

In a court leading out of Birchin Lane eastward 
is the Bengal Tavern, an old house that former!}' 
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George and Vulture Motel (Jamaica Coffee House on left hand). 
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has a dining-room upstairs ; and still further 
towards the rising sun we come upon St. Alichael's 
Alley, at its juncture with George Yard, Lombard 
Street. 

Here once stood the George and Vulture, as I 
have mentioned before. In one corner was the 
last edition of the old Cock Tavern, and opposite 
to it is what was formerly the Jamaica Coffee- 
house, which those interested in the West India 
trade frequented. 

If report speaks true, many a " black ivory " 
cargo has here been arranged or settled for, 
according to its being the commencement or 
termination of the venture. This trade — to speak 
in plain terms, slave trade — was not so much 
carried on by London merchants and ships as by 
those of Liverpool and Bristol. 

Zbc ®l& Crown Ha vent. 

Upon the site of the present principal entrance 
to the Bank of England, in Threadneedle Street, 
where the smart beadle walks up and down, and 
the guileless-looking detectives keep sharp watch 
on all who go in and out of the "old lady's" 
premises, there stood manj' years ago the Crown 
Tavern, which \\'as reduced, like its neighbours, 
to ashes at the Great Fire of 1666, but was 
rebuilt, and existed until the bank directors set 
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the example of swallowing up taverns and coffee- 
houses, and incorporated the Crown in the present 
Bank of England. 

The Crown must have done a capital trade a 
century and a half ago, for Sir John Hawkins 
states that " it was not unusual to draw a butt of 
Mountain Wine, containing 120 gallons, in gills, in 
a morning." "The Crown behind the Change" 
was greatly frequented at that time by the Fellows 
of the Royal Society on the occasions of their 
meetings at Grcsham College close by. 

Ubc 3nns of JGisbopsoatc Street. 

In the early da}S of Queen Victoria's reign 
Bishopsgate Street contained as many hostelries, 
taverns, and houses for the entertainment of man 
and beast as any other thoroughfare of the same 
length in London. Agriculture was flourishing at 
that time, and those farmers \\'ho sowed and 
reaped in Essex and the eastern counties were 
among the most prosperous in the country. They 
flocked to London town in great numbers on 
business intent, and plenty of provision was made 
for their accommodation during their stay. The 
London Tavern, not being a hotel, did not count, 
butj commencing with the Flower Pot, a goodly 
array of large hostelries was ready to receive 
them. The White Hart ; Four Swans ; Three 
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Nuns ; Green Dragon ; Catherine Wheel ; and Paul 
Pindar ; besides other smaller houses, formed a 
goodly selection. All this is changed materially. 
One difficulty now is to find the prosperous 
farmers in the eastern counties, or, indeed, an)'- 
where else in the country. The Great Eastern 
Railway not only carries all those who come to 
London to find markets for what crops their fields 
produce, but takes them home again by night, 
and hence the occupation of the once-flourishing 
old inns, with their numerous bedrooms over- 
looking the stable-yards, has gone. 

Where the National and Provincial Bank now 
stands — next door to the old South Sea House, 
now the Baltic — there stood, some forty odd years 
ago, the well-known hostelry, the Flower Pot, from 
which the Edmonton, Tottenham, and Stamford 
Hill omnibuses took their departure, prior to 
these places being supplied with a quicker mode 
of transit to and from the City by the Great 
Eastern and North London Railways. 

It was a verj' busy corner in the afternoon, 
being aptly situated at the junction of Threadneedle 
Street and Bishopsgate Street, and the rush of 
City men leaving their offices to take omnibus for 
home provided a good bar trade for the Flower 
Pot. It was quite an old style of house, and had 
competed in former times with the other coaching 
hotels on the same side of Bishopsgate Street, 
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higher up. Of these the Green Dragon and the 
Paul Pindar have disappeared altogether, leaving 
not a vestige behind. 

A noted character of the Flower Pot was a 
Mister Morrison, the proprietor and conductor of 
one ot the Edmonton omnibuses. He was a good- 
looking fellow, and sported a very luxuriant pair 
of side whiskers, which, combined with his polite 
attention to customerSj and particularly the ladies, 
earned for him the name of Gentleman Morrison. 
Possibly some of my elderly readers may re- 
m.ember him. 

The Three Nuns has undergone various vicis- 
situdes, and latterly it has been almost rebuilt, 
with the result that to-day it is one of the 
handsomest hotels within the City borders. 

The Four Swans is rebuilt as one of the quite 
up-to-date modern restaurants. All these old 
" inns," as they were termed ' then, had a coach 
and stable-yards, with balconies running round 
them. 

At the present restaurant of the Four Swans an 
old custom of the house is kept up by having, 
during the season, a standing dish of rump steak 
and kidney pudding, with oysters, mushrooms, &c., 
in a like style to the Old Cheshire Cheese in Fleet 
Street, of which more will be said when we get 
there. 

I dined some thirty years ago at the Green 
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Dragon, in one of the little private ground-floor 
rooms leading immediately out of the stable and 
coach-yard. 

The Old Bull in Holborn— now doomed — is, I 
think, the only one of these ancient hostelries 
with galleried stable-}'ards now existing, and it 
gives a very good idea of what these old coaching 
inns were before the days of railway's. 

The White Hart, another old galleried house, 
was next door but one to the church of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate. When the old house was pulled 
down in 1829, its front bore the date of its 
original erection, 1480 ; and. considering that 
the old church was a victim to the Great Fire 
in 166G, the White Hart must have had an 
escape bordering on the marvellous. The old 
house was a curious three-storied building, with 
overhanging upper floors, after the quaint st\'le 
now to be seen in the houses of Staple Inn, still 
standing in Holborn opposite Gray's Inn Road. 

The present structure has never been a hotel. 
When the old building was pulled down, in 
1829, it was found to have been built on cellars 
constructed b)' the Romans. These have not 
been destro\-ed, but again used as foundation for 
the present house. In the immediate vicinity of 
the Old White Hart man)- curious evidences of the 
Roman occupation of London have been found. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it A\a& 
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frequented by many of the nobility of the period ; 
and in the eighteenth century it was a very noted 
coachinq- house. 




Ye Olde Whyle Mart Inn. 



The name of the White Hart has been quite 
ignored by the present proprietor, and the figures 
" 199 " are all the sign he condescends to put up 
in large figures on the windows. 
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It is one of those houses where not a seat for 
customers is provided. They must drink up 
quick, and order again, or go out and make 
room for others. Its commanding situation at 
the corner of Bishopsgate and Liverpool Streets 
enables the landlord to assume a more independent 
position than most of his brethren ; and although 
of course there is no prohibition to a customer 
entering with a cigar or pipe in his mouth to 
continue smoking wiiile there, no tobacco or 
cigars — the latter one of the most profitable items 
a publican sells — can be purchased there. Not- 
withstanding all these little peculiarities, the bars 
are always crowded, go there what time of the day 
you will. 

Betblebem Ibospital. 

Close at hand to the Old White Hart, on the 
sites now occupied by the Great Eastern Hotel and 
Railway Station and the North London Railway 
Terminus, from Bishopsgate Street along what is 
now Liverpool Street as far as a deep ditch that 
then ran along where Bloomfield Street is now, a 
certain sheriff of the City of London named 
Fitzhenery, in the reign of King Henry III., 
dedicated the ground to St. Mary of Bethlehem 
for the purpose of founding a priory there. 

For some reason or other the Bethlehemites 
were not a prosperous communit)', and in 1403 
they vacated it. It was then dedicated to a 
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sliglitly different purpose and was converted into a 
receptacle for the insane. It would be an error 
to term it an asylum, as in those days the treatment 
of mad people was of a coercive and barbarous 
kind, too horrible to think of 

In 1547 I'^ing Henry VIII. granted a special 
Charter to the City of London empowering' the 
Corporation to take into their care and management 
" all lunatics and insane folk," and from then the 
institution became a Ro)'al hospital with the name 
of Bethlehem. 

Whether the Puritans under Cromwell neglected 
both the mad people and their habitation is not 
recorded, but in the reign of Charles II. the old, 
" Hospital of Reth'lem " was in such a ruinous 
state of repair as to be condemned, and the 
Corporation gave another site for the erection of a 
new hospital on a site where now stands the south 
side of Finsbury Circus. The building of the new 
hospital would appear to have been the advent 
into London of the jerry builder, for though very 
handsome to look at, the foundations were so 
shoddily constructed that to prevent its falling 
down, it had to be pulled down, and as land in 
that part of the City of London was rising in value 
every \'car, a site quite out of town was selected. 
The present Bethlehem Hospital in St. George's 
Fields, Lambeth, was built, and there the un- 
fortunate patients are treated in a very different 
manner to the original Bedlamites. 
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BirtY) ©ich's. 

There i.^ within Bishopsgate Street W'ithout r-. 
very well-known and curious sort of tavern. 1 he- 
original "licensed" name I never knew, but its 
name of " Dirt_\- Dick's " was well merited by its 
appearance. 

To this place hangs a talc. The name of 
" Dirt)- Dick's," it would appear, was originally 
given to the residence, warehouse, and offices of 
one Richard Bentley. Mr. Bentley was a very ori- 
ginal and eccentric character, who died, possessed 
of considerable wealth, as long ago as 1S04. 
During his lifetime his neighbours urged him fre- 
quently to clean, point, and paint the front of his 
house, for his dirt\--looking building was no credit 
to the street. He in\-ariably refused, and his office 
and warehouse were known by everyone who did 
business there as the Dirty Warehouse and he as 
Dirty Dick. 

The Dirt}- Dick's of Bishopsgate Street was 
originall)- only the " tap " to a wholesale wine and 
spirit merchant's premises. It was, in fact, the 
warehouse. There were no floor boards in the 
cellar, which was only some two steps down from 
the street level ; and there were no ceilings under 
the rafters supporting the floor boards overhead. 
It was never cleaned, whitewashed, or done any- 
thing to in any waj-. The rats, mice, and spiders 
had happ}" and unmolested quarters there ; and it 
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was allowed to ^et into the dirty, dilai)idated state 
in which it was when first I knew it, and well 
merited the very appropriate name transferred to 
it. 

One thing, however, there was that attracted 
customers to the place, in spite of its state of 
mildew, cobwebs, and dirt: good liquor was 
served. 

The modern invitation to a friend to have a 
drink, of " Name your poison, dear boy," was 
i]uite inappropriate here, for whatever the outsides 
of the casks and bottles may have looked like, the 
insides and their contents were all right. 

No doubt that when it was opened as a " tap," 
the proprietor was a dry sort of fellow, and an 
independent one to boot. He liked his joke, 
chose to be " boss of his own show," for a number 
of painted pithy notice-boards were placed in the 
bar — if the place where the wine was served 
merited that name. 

One was, "No smoking permitted." This was 
quite right, for the wines had a bouquet of rare 
quality, which the fumes of an ordinary " two- 
penny smoke," to say nothing of a pipe of "shag," 
would have polluted and destroyed. 

Another was, " No improper language per- 
mitted." If a few more houses in this present day 
would place placards to this effect in their bars, it 
would be just as well ; not only at the East End 
of London, but in some of the swcllcst of swell 
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bars between Fleet Street and Hyde Park Corner, 
where the Upper Circle Jolmnies frequent, to meet 
a friend and spoon the j-oung Heb;s C)f the Bar, 
" don't cher know." 

Another of tiiese quaint notices was as fol- 
lows : — 



"Our shop beiny small, difficulty frequently arises 
In supplying customers. Please, therefore, 
When you are in a place of business, 
Transact your business 
And go about your business." 



The most important and unu.vual notice, how- 
ever, was as follows : " Xo man can be ser\'ed 
twice." 

Considering how good everything was, and how 
one glass of good old port wine called beseechingh- 
for another, this announcement wa.-, to sa\- the 
least, both strange and provoking. 

One was inclined to feel like the Yankee Senator, 
who always, when he came down his hotel stairs 
to the bar, had two cocktails. A friend of his. 
Colonel Stokes — they are all either colonels, 
senators, or judges in the States — asked; "Senator, 
can't )"0u tone up with one cocktail?" '• \\"all, 
colon'l, it's just this — when I take one cocktail it 
makes me feel quite another man ; and I feel 
bound, as a gentleman, to treat that other man. 
to another cocktail." 
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The rule, accordinp^ to Dirty Dick's notice, like 
many more rules, and even Acts of Parliament, 
was to be easily evaded if one only knew how. 
Customers who relished the old port and brown 
sherry surmounted the difficulty in a very simple 
way : they quietl}' walked outside and returned 
b\- another door. That satisfied the conscience 
of the servers at the bar, who in their turn, satisfied 
the request of the newly entered customers for 
another — no, not another glass, but " one similar 
to that supplied to the gentleman who just went 
out." 

When the present house was erected on the site 
of the old one it retained, or rather tried to 
retain, the old name of " Dirty Dick's." But it 
was so transmogrified, so utterly different from 
the original shop, that it soon became known as 
" Clean Richard's." 

They still keep the old mummies of a dead cat, 
a few ditto rats, and some specimens of cobwebs ; 
but it won't do. In spite of all these mementoes, 
the place is Dirty Dick's no longer, but " Clean 
Richard's " — at any rate, to old customers who 
knew it years ago. The business remained in the 
same family for about 150 years, and only changed 
hands about four or five years ago. 

It is now owned by a well-known Mark Lane 
wine and spirit merchant. The old wine and spirit 
vaults are still in existence, but the venerable cob- 
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webs with which the place was festooned were, of 
necessity, somewhat rudely displaced during the 
rebuilding of the front and upper portion of the 
premises in iS/O, when they were condemned and 
partially pulled down by order of the City authori- 
ties. The ceiling and ^\■alls of the shop are, 
however, still preserved. 

Of late years there has been related and printed 
a legend that the place was shut up for many 
years, on account of the bride of its owner d3nng 
suddenly in the morning of what was to have been 
their wedding day, but it is utterly unu'orth_v of 
credence for one moment. Quite similar legends 
are attached to some score of old country houses, 
particularly in the West of England. Talcs of a 
similar character have been embodied in works of 
fiction over and over again, from Charles Dickens 
and Wilkie Collins to the numerous writers of 
Penny Dreadfuls ad nauseam, and arc now quite 
played out. 

There once stood on the same side of the road 
as Dirty Dick's another of the old coaching 
hotels. The name remains in the " person," if I 
may so express it, of a public-house, the Catherine 
Wheel. 

Eurther towards Leadenhall Street was an old 
house well known in its da\' by its curious name — 
The Magpie and Punch Bowl ; but, like many 
more houses of the same kind, the old sigri has 
ijonc under and become lost. 
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The place is now known only by the name of 
its proprietor or Landlord. It is probable that 
one might inquire of many people in the street — 
even of a policeman — for the Magpie and Punch 
])Owl, and none would be able to tell him. Let 
him ask, however, for Finch's, and his very first 
inquiry will be answered by his being pointed to 
the corner of Clark's Place. 

(Sresbain IF^ouse. 

While in Bishopsgate Street I may point out the 
entrance to Gresham House. This pile of offices 
is approached one way from Bishopsgate Street, 
but it really stands in Old Broad Street. It was 
erected in the forties on a large space of ground 
on which formerly stood H.M. Excise offices. 
Some changes in the law, some workings of Free 
Trade, or some other reason, enabled the Govern- 
ment of that day to concentrate all their Excise 
business at Somerset House ; and left them at 
liberty to sell and dispose of the ground in Broad 
Street for the erection of offices. 

Since then it has been of no avail for the " De'il 
to cam fiddling through Old Broad Street in hopes 
of dancing awa' wi' an Exciseman," because, like 
fish in the Shaunawanny River, there are none 
there. 

Gresham House was erected soon after Mr. 
Alderman Moon's success with Royal Exchange 
Buildings, and, I expect, was as great a success. 

F 
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Crosby? 1[3aU— palace of IRicbarD III. 

As we proceed down Bishopsgate Street we 
come upon some very important places. At 
Crosby Hal!, now one of the best restaurants in 
the Cit)', we are in the old palace of that much- 
abused monarch Kini:^ Richard IIL 

Very man}', indeed the majority of people 
imbibe their opinions of this last of the Plantagenet 
kings from the well-known play of Shakespeare, 
without giving heed to the fact that in writing 
this play the Swan of Avon was paying court to 
Queen Elizabeth, whose grandfather defeated 
Richard at Bosworth, and seized his throne. 

It was, of course, the " immortal William's " cue 
to pile on the agon\' to the Crookback of King 
Dick ; and endea\-our to make a cli\'ine angel of 
his conqueror, which he most certainly was very 
far from being. 

That Richard Duke of Gloucester did \-cr_\- 
wrong; committed man}' grie\'ous sins; there is 
no doubt. As the late Charles ^lathews, wdien 
enacting chorus in Planche's Burlesque of "' i\Iedea " 
at the Hayniarket Theatre, some years ago, used 
to sing — 

" He stuck liim riL;ht through. 
'Twas a wrony" thing to dn ; 
But kings, you know, dont stick at trifles.'' 

Although Shakespeare in his play tells us 

that Richard with his own hand slew the old 

King Henry VE, and gave him a message to 
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take to the powers below, yet liistory does not 
quite confirm him. 

He knew perfectly well the insatiable appetite 
of "Gloriana" for flattery, even when indirectly 
given ; and in blackening the character of the 
vanquished monarch, he thought to gi\-e to 
that of his victor, wdio was her grandfather, 
additional brightness, which was supposed to 
descend upon her.' 

At Crosby Hall you can dine well and mode- 
rately, as to cost, in the same old Banqueting Hall, 
where sweet Anne of Warwick has often feasted, 
or in the Throne Room upstairs, where the crook- 
backed King received the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration of London ; and if we arc to take our 
history from playwrights, the author of "Jane 
Shore" teaches us that the Duke told Lord 



' In the picture lately presented to the City by JMr. Carl 
I\Ieyer, placed in one of the large panels in the Piazza of the 
Royal Exchange, representing this offering of the crown to 
Richard, Barnard Castle is named as the locale of the event. 
This I cannot but think is an error, most ceilainly Ci'osby 
Place was the residence of the Duke of Gloucester. 

The artist, Sigismund Coetze, has very properly depicted 
Richard as a irran standing fairly upright, but slightly 
humped on the shoulder ; and not a bent cripple, as iMr. 
Abbey, the American artist, has painted hiiri in his cele- 
brated picture of Richard wooing the fair widowed Anne. 

Richard, Duke of (Gloucester, it must be remembered, was 
a doughty knight, who stoutly performed a soldier's duty on 
se\'eral hard fought battle-fields, which such a limping 
cripple as Mr. Abbey shows us, would ha\-e been quite 
incapable of doing. 

X'ery possibly crooked King Dick's hump, like Mr. (jlad- 
stone's collars, has been somewhat exaggerated by the 
caricaturists of the day. 
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Hastings not to give him any " Ifs and ands," 
and ordered him straightway to the Tower and 
execution. 

It was also from Crosby Hall that King Richard 
sent word to the Bishop of Ely that he would pay 
him a visit at his palace in Holborn to sample 
his strawberries. 

Crosby Place, as it was called, is one of the most 




Crosliy Hall, before the recent alterations, 1820. 



interesting buildings in the City of London. It 
was originally built between the years 1466 and 
147 1 by Sir John Crosby, a wealthy grocer and 
woolstapler, who, with eleven other doughty citizens, 
was knighted for his gallant defence of the City 
against an assault by Faulconbridge the Bastard. 
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Sir John took the ground from the Prioress of 
St. Helen's Convent — which then stood on the 
adjoining land now occin.ied b\- St. Helen's Place 
— at a rental of £11 Gs. S(/. 'a year, a price that, 
considering it had a frontage to Bishopsgate Street 
of no ft., and the garden extended over what is 
now Crosby Square, and almost as far back as St. 
Mar}' Axe, was not a very exorbitant one. 

He succeeded in erecting what was then called 
" )'C highest and fairest house in ye Citie," but 
died very shortly after its completion in 1475, 
and was buried in the neighbouring church of St. 
Helen, where his monument is now to be seen. In 
the )'ear following his death, the widowed Lady 
Crosby sold the house to Richard, then Duke of 
Gloucester. 

Crosby Place was not only the fairest merchant's 
palace in the City, but was, and is now, after all its 
vicissitudes^ the most perfect and complete speci- 
men of Gothic domestic architecture of that period 
in London. 

It was in the Council Chamber at Crosby Place 
that Lord Ma3'or Sir Thomas Billesdcn and a 
deputation of the citizens of London waited upon 
Richard and offered him the crown. Shakespeare 
lays this scene, no doubt correctly, at Crosby 
Place, and mentions the place several times in his 
play. 

In 1 501 Sir Bartholomew Reade, Lord Mayor, 
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possessed Crosby Place, and made it his Mansion 
House; and in 1 516 it was the residence and 
Mansion House of Sir John Best, Lord Mayor. 
The year 15 17 ^vitnessed the Lombard riots; 
and May ist was the last occasion that the 
Maypole was ever erected in Cornhill. Several 
of those taken into custody for rioting were 
confined at Crosby prior to removal to Lambeth 
Lalace. 

Crosby Place now passed into the possession of 
Henry VHL's Lord Chancellor, Sir Thomas 
More, and the banqueting hall was the scene 
of a grand feast given by the Chancellor to his 
mighty but ungrateful king. In I 523 Sir Thomas 
sold the place to Antonio Eonvici, who, on the 
dissolution of the Convent of St. Helen's by 
Llenr}', purchased the freehold from the king 
for £207 iSs. a,d. In 1549 it was forfeited by 
Iionvici on his leaving the kingdom. The 
unjust, but liberal, Henry granted it then to 
Dar}-ce of Chate, who restored it to Bonvici 
in IMary's reign, in 1553. Bonvici seems to 
have sold it three years after to Alderman Bond, 
and he disposed of it to Sir John Spencer, Lord 
Mayor, who entertained Queen Elizabeth, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Spenser the poet, Sydney 
Grenville, Drake, and Hawkins at a grand 
banquet. 

Both Shakespeare and Ben Jonson were guests, 
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at one time and another, of Sir John Spencer 
during- his occupation of Crosby Place. In 
1609 the Dowa;5er Countess of Pembroke resided 
there as tenant. Spencer, Earl of Northampton, 
\\hosc father had married Sir John Spencer's 








W^^- 



Cro^lly Hall, Inlerinr, Old Banqiictinij Mall, now the principal 

Dining Koum. 

(This was from 1700 to 1769 the OTfices of the Honourable East 

India Conipan}'.) 

daughter, became possessed of Crosby by inheri- 
tance through his mother in 1630. 

In the Great Fire of i£66 the portion of 
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Crosby Place that stood on the ground now- 
occupied by Crosb)' Square fell a victim to the 
devouring flames, but the great banqueting hall, 
council chamber, and the portions now standing 
were saved. 

After the fire a great change took place in the 
fortunes of this building, and in 1672 it was 
converted into a Nonconformist meeting-house, 
under the Indulgence Act of Parliament. A floor 
was put in the banqueting hall, on a level with 
the present gallery overlooking the hall, which 
had in old times been used as an orchestra. In 
1674 the dwelling-house of the minister adjoining 
the hall was again a victim to the flames and 
burned down, the grand old hall having a second 
narrow escape. The church remained there until 
1769, when the congregation removed to I\Iaze 
Pond. 

In 1700 a \-ery notable change took place. 
The hall was occupied by the merchant ad- 
venturers trading to the East Indies, afterwards 
the Honourable East India Compan\', \\ho only 
kft it to take possession of their new premises in 
Leadenhall Street. Crosb}' Hall may therefore 
be considered as the cradle of our Indian Empire^ 
and as such should ever be regarded ^\•ith interest 
and respect b)' all British subjects When the 
new East India House was completed, Crosby 
Place again became a meeting-house, and it 
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continued so until October [st, 1769, when tlie 
Rc\-. Richartl Jones preaclied liis hist sermon pvinv 
to removinL; to a new chapel at Maze I'oiid. 

In i.S4,S the Rev. 0. Mackenzie, of St. Benct 
Church, P^encliurch Street, afterwards assisted by 
the Rev. R. Whittini^tnn, of St. Peter's, Cornhill, 
established at Crosb)- Hall the first metropolitan 
evening classes for j-ount; men, one of which \\'as 
for debates and tliscussions. It was, in fact, an 
elocution class. Many )'oung men attended this 
class who have since attained celebrity, amont,^ 
whom may be mentioned Sir Edward Clarke, O.C., 
Sir Henr)' Ir\'ing, and man\- others. 

In iiSGo or thereabouts the classes were re- 
moved to Sussex Hall, in Leadenhall Street, and 
became the City of London College, now in White 
Street, Moorfields. So do great things grow out 
of small beginnings, and the good work of these 
two clcrg}'men has prospered and grown, effect- 
ing much benefit to numbers of )Oung men, \\ho 
availed themselves of the opportunities afforded 
them of completing their education — opportunities 
that were not so plentiful in those da) s as the)' 
are at present. 

When the classes removed from Crosb)- Hall, 
the whole place was converted into a storage for 
wines by Messrs. H. R. Williams & Co., and was 
no longer used for either meetings or lectures. 

It was eventually sold by Messrs. Williams to 
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Messrs. Frederick Gordon & Co., and under the 
carefully-prepared plans of Messrs. F. and H. 
Francis, the architects, the elaborate and successful 
restorations have been carried out. 

As a building of historic interest, Crosby Hall 
should be visited by everyone. Probably there is 
no building in the Cit}', with the single exception of 
the Tower — which, by the way, is outside of the City 
limits — that has equal interests attached to it. 

As a restaurant it is at the present day unsur- 
passed. What reflections can be indulged in by 
anyone when dining in either the banqueting 
hall or throne room ! What a host of characters 
and scenes can be conjured up, ranging from the 
hump-backed Richard to the old pioneers of the 
East India Company ! 

The decoration of the hall is in perfect ]-:eeping 
with its original use and st)-le, with nothing 
meretricious to offend the taste of the most 
fastidious. The walls of what was the Council 
Chamber and is now the bar are decorated with 
beautiful pictures, illustrating several of the most 
noteworthy events that have taken place within 
the precincts of Crosby Tiace. 

Paul l|MnC>ar. 

Anotlier house of almost equal interest to 
Crosby Hall was the Paul Pindar Tavern, lately 
pulled down. It was situated on the west side of 
Bishopsgate Street, further north than the old 
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palace of King- Richard IIL, and was originally 
the residence of Sir Paul Pindar, a wealthy City 
merchant trading to the Levant. In the reign 




Vau\ I'indar Tavern, ye (Jlile Home of Sir Paul Pindar. 



of James L Sir Paul went to Turkey as Ambas- 
sador, to represent that most sagacious monarch. 
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His mission was a successful one, and helped 
materially to extend and facilitate the trade 
between England and the dominions of the 
Sublime Porte. 

It is said that when he returned from the East 
he brought with him a magnificent diamond, 
valued at i?30,ooo, which King Jamie coveted 
greatly, and wanted to bu)', but was unable to 
pay for it in cash. The Turke\- merchant 
declined to part with his property on credit, and 
so no deal came off. Sir Paul, however, being an 
obliging man, and willing to meet his Majesty 
half-way, used to lend him the precious jewel on 
hire, when he wanted to make a greater display 
than usual at the reception of some foreign 
ambassador or anj- other festivity. 

King Charles L, after his father's death, was 
also in the habit of hiring the great Pindar 
diamond when he too wished to appear en grandc 
tonic on great occasions. What became of the 
sparkling gem, how or to whom it was disposed of 
eventually, history is silent. 

The grand old house, one of the ver)- finest 
specimens of the late Tudor st\-le in London, was 
spared in the Great Fire of 1666, and ^ent 
through various vicissitudes until 18 10, wlien it 
was converted into a tavern of excellent repute. 

Latterl}' it fell into a dilapidated state of repair ; 
but it was not demolished until purchased by the 
Great Eastern Railwaj' Company to make way 
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for the suburban station of their line, and form a 
portion of the largest railway terminus in London. 
The tavern to the very last retained the name of 
its famous owner, Sir Paul Pindar, and when 
" broken up "' must have contained some rare and 
fine specimens of carvings and other workman- 
ship of the early part of the seventeenth century. 

XLbc Xon&on Uavern. 

On the west side of Bishopsgate Street Within, 
close to the corner of Cornhill, where the 
Standard ]]ank of Scotland and several other 
institutions of a kindred character are now located, 
there once stood a very well-known and cele- 
brated building called the London Tavern. 

It was, however, as unlike a tavern in appear- 
ance as it could well be. It varied from all other 
taverns not onl)- in appearance but in the fact 
that it had neither a coffee-room nor a bar. So 
sedate and important, and so eminently respect- 
able was its appearance, that it was frequently 
mistaken by strangers and provincials for the 
Bank of England ; and well it might be, for it 
was designed by Mr. Richard B. Jupp, the 
architect of that august corporation and of the 
Honourable East India Company, whose directors 
held their symposiums and dined with their 
Oriental guests and friends in its stately rooms. 
The building was commenced in 1767, and opened 
in September of the following year. 
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It was founded and built on the Tontine 
principle: an invention of Lorenzo Tonti, an 
Italian banker, and suggested by him to Cardinal 
Mazarin in 1653 to raise the wind to pay off a 
state debt of frs. 1,500,000. 

The Tontine principle had quite a boom in this 
country for a time, but Ims fallen into disuse 
almost, if not altogether, entirel}-. S}"ndicates and 
limited companies have supplanted it.' 

An old Scotch lady, a Mistress Dodd, when 
asked to take a share in a hotel to be built on 
the plan of Lorenzo Tonti, said, " Nae ! " and 
proceeded to describe it as a plan for people " to 
sinkit aw their breaths of lives, whill^ are in their 
nostrils, on end of ilk other, like a string o' wild 
geese; and the langest liver breeick a', which is 
sinful presumption." 

The word tavern, by the way, is said to be derived 
originally from tabula — a table. The ancients, 
when they ceased to dine al fresco, built them- 
selves huts, houses, or other habitations, and so 
covered their tabulas, and the buildings were called 
taberna — hence tabernacle and tavern.^ 

' A celebrated instance of this system was in 1774, when 
the brothers Adam raised the money to build Adelphi 
Terrace and the streets adjoining, by a Tontine lottery, 
containing 1 10 prizes. The first ticket drawn entitled the 
holder to a share worth £^000 and the last one to a share 
of the value of ^{^2 5,000. 

" Ta\-ei'n is from Latin — taberna ; " shed, booth, 
tavern'' — tabula is doubtless from the same root, but is it 
not too much to s;iy that "tavern"' is deri\ed from it ? 
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The words hotel and inn were in old days 
applied to the town mansions and residences of 
the nobilit}' and wealth}' classes — a custom not 
altogether fallen into disuse in France and other 
continental countries. 

The London Tavern was par excellence the City 
temple of gastronom\-, where a man hardly dared 
to say "he had had his dinner," but with 
unctuous respect would tell you " he had dined." 
There is a wonderful difference between the two. 
Indeed, \vith some people dining is regarded as a 
fine art. Hax'ing one's dinner or tea is mereh- 
feeding. 

Had anyone entered those respectable portals 
in Bishopsgate Street and asked for a chop or 
steak, the hall porter, if he survived the shock and 
recovered his power of speech, would have 
directed him to Joe's or Simpson's. 

The greatest men of the age ha\-e dined there, 
and in this respect it stood onI\- second to Guild- 
hall or the Mansion House. The father of the 
present Du.ke of Cambridge was quite a .stock 
chairman at the numerous charity dinners that 
took place at London's greatest ta\'ern. 

The cellars v.'ere prodigious in extent, reaching 
not only beneath the building itself, but intruding 
under its neighbours on either side, besides the 
very street in front, and goodness onl}' knows 
where else besides. The\- contained wines of 
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priceless qualit)-. At one time no fewer than 
4300 dozens of port lay snugly in their bins there, 
perfecting their beeswing, and waiting patiently 
their time to be uncorked, with all due care, 
and to make their appearance upon the table 
after the turtle and venison had performed their 
respective duties in well satisfying the appetites of 
the happy individuals who dined there. 

Of the quality of the port wine I can speak 
from experience, having very pleasant and lively 
reminiscences of being a guest at two great 
dinners in the " forties." 

Another great function of the London Tavern 
was the holding of meetings of shareholders in 
railway and other public companies, and sales by 
auction of high-c'ass landed property. Yet 
another use was made of the place ; the meetings 
of several charitable institutions were held there, 
and I well remember having seen the mild excite- 
ment among the many anxious faces of persons 
attending the elections of children to the j-early 
vacancies of the several Orphan Asylums. 

It was no uncommon thing for a meeting of 
shareholders or others to be held in one of the 
large dining-rooms, and immediately after they 
had dispersed, and almost before the last one had 
left the room, for it to be invaded by some thirty 
or forty men, who removed all the benches and 
paraphernalia of the meeting, swept the Turkey 
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carpets with which the floor was covered, and 
speedily erected and laid the tables for a banquet 
by a quarter to six o'clock, all read}- for the guests 
to arrive at six sharp. People dined earlier then 
than now. 

It was here that on attending a meeting of 
shareholders in the then called Eastern Counties 
Railway, now much more favourably known as 
the Great Eastern, I heard the chairman, no other 
person than Mr. George Hudson, the Railway 
King, inform the shareholders that he deemed it 
quite the right thing to pay dividends out of 
capital — " it made matters pleasant." 

Since the demolition of the London Tavern its 
name has been appropriated by the proprietors of 
the King's Head in Fenchurch Street, which, 
considering the historical associations of Ye Olde 
King's Head, seems to be not only a pity but a 
mistake. 

(Bracccburcb Street XCaverns. 

On leaving the site of the London Tavern, 
turning southwards, and crossing the end of 
Cornhill, we enter Gracechurch Street, on the 
east side of which stood, till within comparatively 
a few years, one of the best known coaching hotels 
in London. 

The Spread Eagle, with its quaint galleries and 

G 
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stable-yard reaching down to Leadenhall Market 
— that part of it where hides and skins were sold 
— disappeared to make room for the ever-increasing 
demand for offices. 

Here, too, I have dined many a time and oft. 
]Mr. WilHam Chaplin, the last landlord, was, I 
believe, the last representative of the well-known 
firm of Chaplin and Home, stage coach pro- 
prietors and carriers. 

When railways were first talked of in England, 
and everj'one was prophesying that the breed of 
horses would in a few years be extinct in this 
countr)', as there would be no further use for 
them, the partners in the firm of Chaplin and 
Home, seeing farther than many of their neigh- 
bours and fellow-countrymen, bestirred themselves 
to run "both concerns," the railway and their old 
coaching and carrying businesses. 

Instead of running in opposition to the railways 
and crying them down, they worked in with them, 
running their coaches as feeders to the railways, 
and conveying passengers to and from the main 
stations on the newly-opening lines, and to the 
towns in those districts which were as yet without 
railway accommodation. 

In a like manner they worked their carrying 
business, and for many )-ears they and ;\Iessrs. 
Pickford did a very considerable portion of the 
inland carrying trade of the country. The name 
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of l?enjamiii Wurth)- Home was on many a coach 
and wagijon. 

Mr. William Chaplin retained possession of the 
Spread Ivagle up to the very last. When the 
Spread Eaj^lc was sold by auction it was knocked 
down to a fortunate gentleman who, before he 
left the room, was offered, and accepted, a sum for 
his bargain that has been variously stated at 
X" 20,000 and ^"40,000. It was the ground it stood 
on, of course, that constituted its value. 

On the opposite side of Graccchurch Street is 
the Woolpack, a high-class luncheon house, that a 
few years ago obtained a certain celebrity from 
the fact that it was patronized by the late 
Nitrate King, Colonel North. It was formerly a 
quiet chop-house, after the style of Baker's, in 
Change Alley. 

Up a court that leads in a winding sort of 
way both into Gracechurch and Lombard Streets 
is a small restaurant and dining-room, the Lang- 
bourn. Between thirty and forty years ago it 
was a good deal frequented by young Stock 
Exchange and other go-ahead men from Mincing 
Lane, fond of racy gossip, and the very latest hon 
mot or tale was related to them in a sort of stage 
whisper by Charles, the tall, curly-headed chief 
waiter, who had a fresh anecdote every da)-. 

A very few, if any, of Charles' tales were ever 
repeated by his hearers when they arrived at home. 
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On the eastern side of Gracechurch Street there 
used to be one of Wilkinson's boiled and d la mode 
beef dining-rooms, \\-here only two dishes are 
provided, viz. boiled round of beef with carrots, 
suet dumplings, and potatoes ; and a la mode 
beef. 

The boiled round of beef was of a kind that it 
was impossible for anyone to get at his own table. 
A round of beef weighs from 28 lbs. up to 40 lbs., 
and who is there would have such a joint upon 
his private dining-table ? 

Great skill and attention are required first in 
the pickling or salting of these huge joints, and 
then in their boiling. When one of these massive 
pieces of beef is cut into some six or seven inches 
deep, and the prime part is arrived at, a plate of 
boiled beef is set before the diner that it is im- 
possible to get out of a small silver side of corned 
beef such as is usually met with at private family 
dinners. 

The a la mode is a dish of stewed beef immersed 
in a thick, rich brown gravy, and is a most appetis- 
ing and cheap //a/", particularly on a cold day. It 
is served \\\\\\ salad and potatoes. In some of 
the old (7 la mode beef houses in the West End 
they used to serve the " a la mode " on pewter 
plates. 

There were formerly, some thirty odd years 
since, two very celebrated boiled a la mode beef 
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liouscs on a much larger scale than any place of 
the kind at the present day. One of these was 
WiUiams', in the Old Baile\-, a few doors from 
Ludgate Hill, on the right-hand side. This has 
now been pulled down. Here the round of beef 
was in its glory, and fit for an emperor to dine 

nff. 

The other was in Rupert Street, Coventry 
Street, and occupicLl the site now known as 
Chains' Royal Hotel. 

The hot boiled beef houses are totally distinct 
from the many establishments known as ham and 
beef shops, which are to be found all over London 
and which, with few exceptions, only serve their 
customers with hot meat at certain specified 
hours, the trade being confined to the supply of 
cold ham and beef, Gernian sausage, pork pies, 
and sundry other comestibles of a like character. 

One of these establishments, " Scarlett's," was 
for many j'ears in King William Street, on the 
right-hand side going from Cannon Street towards 
London Bridge. Cold mock-turtle soup was a 
great speciality at " Scarlett's." 

Next door to " Scarlett's ' was, and is now, but 
in an altered shape, one of the very numerous 
little luncheon-bars which were established by 
Messrs. Crowley, the brewers, of Alton, and were 
known as Alton ale shops. There a glass of ale 
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or stout of Messrs. Crowley's brewing and a 
ham or beef sandwich were supplied for four- 
pence. 

Albert Smith, in his burlesque "Aladin," at 
the Lyceum, under the Keelej' management, seized 
upon the newly-opened Alton ale shops for one of 
his amusing skits. In the first scene was a small 
shop — in China, of course — with the announce- 
ment over the door, " A cup of tea and a bird's 
nest for fourpence." 

These hand\- little luncheon-bars were very 
numerous, and they almost all have either 
disappeared or been converted into more pre- 
tentious refreshment bars and saloons. The_\- 
served their purpose, however, of introducing the 
ales of tlie Alton brewers to London, and of 
starting the supply of ham sandwiches to the 
public. This latter trade v.-as afterwards taken up 
by the publicans, who before then, except in a 
very (ew instances, supplied nothing of the sort to 
their customers. 

In King William Street, leading up towards the 
Bank, there used to be, forty odd )-ears ago, a 
very celebrated Scotch pastrycook's, " Little- 
john's," renowned for its wedding cakes and 
Scotch shortbread. Afterwards it was converted 
into a whisk)' and \\ine bar, and is so at present. 
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tCbe ®l^ '♦ Mine SbaC>es." 

In Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, there at 
present remains one of the old wine shades. 
Wine is there drawn from the wood. It is quite 
in the old st_vle, and well worth a visit by those 
wishing for a glass of good wine, or interested in 
seeing what the places their fathers and grand- 
fathers frequented to enjoy their bottle of port, 
were like. 

There used to be a very well-known " shades," 
known as " Woodin's," close to the steamboat 
piers of the Old Swan, and Dyers' Hall, at the 
rear of Fishmongers' Hall. 

A large trade used to be carried on here in 
supplying wine to those engaged in the City but 
residing out of town, who liked a good glass of 
wine, but could not afford to have it in from wine 
merchants by the dozen. 

A man would get his imperial pint or quart of 
wine at Woodin's drawn from the wood, and take 
it home. In those days grocers did not supply, 
what they are pleased to call wine, in single 
bottles. 

When the South-Eastern Railway was brought 
across the Thames and the Cannon Street station 
was constructed, a very interesting old place was 
completely obliterated to make room for it. On 
the river bank, where the north end of the railway 
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bridge commences, was formerly the old Steel 
Yard — a wharf and pile of warehouses, once 
the property of the Old Hanse Towns merchants. 

At this spot the first Bibles in the English 
language, printed in the years 1526 and 1528 
by William Tyndale, in Germany, were landed. 
T ha\e often felt surprised that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul's, or some other authority equally 
interested, have not considered it a dut}' to 
erect a tablet or other memorial at the river 
end of the station platform, to remind people of 
the very interesting spot they are standing on. 

At the time the works of the Cannon Street 
station were in progress and the foundations 
at the riverside were being dug out, some few 
ancient relics were found both of Roman and early 
English times. 

These discoveries were soon noised abroad, and 
as the steamboat piers were close adjacent, many 
of the passengers on landing, stopped before going 
on to their business to look at the work in progress 
and inquire if any more relics and curios had 
turned up. 

This curiosity on the part of the travelling 
public drew the attention of some clever man 
who after obtaining a sight of the real relics, in 
the shape of a bronze dagger and a Roman lamp, 
went down to Birmingham, and very shortly 
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after, the supply of ancient daggers, lamps, and 
all sorts of curios was prodigious. Men with the 
true navvy cut of face, dirty white frocks, or 
"jumpers'' as they are called, corduroy trousers, 
tied up below the knee, in true professional or 
rather labourer's style, and ankle lace boots well 
bespattered with cla)-, waited the arrival of each 
steamer and offered the latest discovery that had 
just been dug up. 

Quite a trade was done in this way for a while 
during the progress of the work, and some tons 
of Brummagem-made antiquities were profitably 
palmed off to the searchers after these genuine 
souvenirs of our forefathers. 

Birmingham is always equal to the occasion 
wherein discoveries of this description are on 
hand. I have known people who have brought 
scarabeus and other relics of the Pharaohs on the 
banks of the Nile, and all sorts of precious stones 
from the Cingalese boatmen off Colombo, who 
have been much surprised to find on reaching 
home that some friend, wiser than themselves, 
has discovered they all come from the capital of 
the Midlands ; of late years Germany has gone 
in for this sort of trade, which is one well suited 
to her manufacturers. 
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le 01C> Swannc. 

Where the Fishmongers' Hall now stands, at 
the corner of London Bridge, there was in olden 
times a very ancient tavern on the water side, of 
the name of the Swan, which gave its name to the 
present Old Swan Pier. 

So long ago as 1323 a woman named Rose 
Wrytell left in her will, " the tenement of Old 
T}'me, called Ye Swanne, on the Hope in Thames 
Street," in tlie parish of St. Mar)'-at-Hill, to trustees 
to maintain a priest at the altar of St. Edmund, 
King and Martyr, " for her sowle, and the sowle 
of her husband, her father, and mother." In 
the parish book, under date 1499, is entered a 
payment of fourpence, " for a cresset to Rose 
Waytell's charitre\'." 

In 1440 Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester 
(who was sentenced to do public penance 
for witchcraft and treason, and to be banished 
to the Isle of Man), landed at the Old Swan 
Stairs, carrying a large lighted taper, clad in a 
white sheet and barefooted. 

King Hexry — 

" Stand forth, IJanie Eleanor, of Cobham, Glo'ster's 
wife ; 
In sight of God and us your guilt is great ; 
Recei\'e the sentence of the Law, for sins 
■Such as are by Cod's Book adjudged to Death." — 
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" You, .Madam, for you are nobly born. 
Despoiled of your honour in your life. 
Shall, after three da)-s' open penance done, 
Live in your Country there, in Pianishment, 
With Sir John Stanley, in the Isle of Man.''— 

Duchess — 

"Welcome to Banishment — Welcome were m\' death' 
&c., .S:c. 



Scene w. After the Duchess has done penance. 
Duchess — 

" Stanley, I prithee go, and take me hence, 
I care not whither, for I beg no favour. 
Only con\'ey me whither thou art commanded.' 

St.xnt.ev — 

" Wh\', :\ladam, that is to the Isle of Man ; 
There to be used according to your state." 

J'ldc Shakespeare, "Henry VI.," Part ii.. Act ii., Scenes iii. 
and i\-. 

The Old Swan Tavern and its landing stairs 
were destroyed in the Great Fire of i656, on the 
second daj', but were afterwards rebuilt. 

In the Beaufoy collection at the British Museum 
is one of the tolcens issued by the landlord of the 
Old Swan, and it is one of the rarest and largest 
among them. Though the hurrying passengers 
to and from the steamboats now plying from the 
pier pass by without one thought or the slightest 
notice, the Old Swan Tavern is there all the 
same. 
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On the opposite side of the City end of London 
Bridge is a large building, now the Pearl Life 
Office. This was formerly the Adelaide Hotel, 
and from the wharf alongside the steamboats for 
Pvlargate, Ramsgate, Boulogne, Hull, and many 
other places were wont to start. 

From here also the boats of the two rival com- 
panies, "Star'' and "Diamond," took their de- 
parture for Rosherville and Gravesend. Before 
the days of the South-Eastern and North Kent 
Railways these boats were almost the only way 
of getting to and from those places, and they 
played a very important part in the travelling of 
that period. 

JEastcbeap Tlaverits auC) ©lb Boar's 1l3caC>. 

" Age, care, wisdom, reflection, be gone ! 
I give you to the winds. Let's have t'other 
liottle. Here's to the memory of Shakespeare, 
Falstaft", and all the merry men of Eastcheap." 

U(>/ds;/n'//i. 

There is, somewhere leading out of Eastcheap^ 
a narrow lane, with the euphonious name of Cat 
and Kittens Lane, and in it there was once a 
public-house called the Cat and Kittens. Whether 
it was, in any way, from this tavern that the slang 
name for pewter pots emanated, I cannot say, 
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but among a certain class of people quart pots 
used to be known as cats, and pints and half-pints 
as kittens. 

On the north side of Eastcheap, opposite to 
Botolph Lane ; the region of figs, raisins, ahnonds, 
and all the precious ingredients that come from, the 
Levant, wherewith to compound mincemeat, and 
our glorious, if indigestible Christmas puddings, 
is quite an up-to-date restaurant of the first class, 
with entrance both in Eastcheap and Philpot 
Lane, bearing the somewhat portly name of "The 
Falstaff," and frequented by the " upper crusts " of 
the neighbouring offices, who know well vvliat is 
good, and also where to get it. Some fifteen 
years or so ago the Eastcheap frontage of the 
site was occupied by a very old public-house 
that catered for a totally different class of cus- 
tomers. 

The King's Head, as this ramshackle tavern 
was then called, was purchased and pulled down 
b)' the present owners. Baker Bros. (Limited), 
who erected the present establishment, giving it 
the name of Shakespeare's " Doughty knight," 
and assuming, with the name, to be the repre- 
sentative of the celebrated Old Boar's Head, 
which stood in Great Eastcheap, some little 
distance to the west, as nearly as possible on the 
ground now partly occupied by the statue of our 
sailor king, William IV. 
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When the improved approaches to London 
Bridge were made, and King William Street was 
constructed from the corner of Lombard Street 
and the Mansion House to the bridge, quite a 




\'e Oldu Boar's Head Tavern, East Chuape. 



number of narrow streets, lanes, courts, and alleys 
were swept away. 

Great Eastchcap, which then formed the con- 
necting thoroughfare from the present Eastcheap 
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to Cannon Street, disappeared altogether, and 
with it the old house that stood upon the ground 
once occupied by the Old ]ioar's Head of Shake- 
speare and Falstaff'.s time. 

It was, prior to the Great Fire of 166C, one of 
the first and best hostelries in the City of London, 
goodness only knows how long before the clays of 
the Plantagenets. It was one of the hostelries 
frequented b\' that rackett}- young Prince of 
Wales, afterwards King Henry V., the victor of 
Agincourt, who there played high jinks with his 
companions, the doughty Sir John Falstaff, 
Bardolph of the ruddy nose, Pistol, Poins, and 
others of a like somewhat questionable shape and 
character, all of whom Prince Hal turned his back 
upon when the Crown of England devolved upon 
his head. He did, what Falstaff only prouiiscd 
to do — " foreswore sack and lived cleanly, lil^e a 
gentleman." 

The great bard tells us it was here that Falstaff 
made his home and headquarters in London ; 
and, furthermore, did not punctually pay his 
board bills, as is demonstrated by the scene in his 
play of " Henry IV.," part 2, act 2, where Dame 
Quickly, the hostess of the Boar's Head, haled him 
before the Lord Chief Justice. But the specious 
old gallant soon succeeded in pacifying her, and 
wheedled her into letting him run up a fresh score. 

The bill for a certain supper of the "fat 
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kidneyed Knight" — as Prince Hal called him- 
at this same Boar's Head reads curiously: — 

.-. d. 
"Item — A capon . ... ... ... 2 2 

., Sauce 
,, Sack, 2 gallons 
,, Ancho\'ies and sack after supper 
Bread 





5 


4 
8 
6 





oh 


10 


Si ■' 



The perusal of this by the Prince elicited his 
exclamation, " Oh, monstrous ! but one half- 
penny-worth of bread to this intolerable deal of 
sack ! " 

The mention of sack, as the wine drunk b)' Sir 
John Falstaff at the Boar's Head, is one of 
the immortal William's many anachronisms, as 
vintners were not allowed to sell any wine, save 
white and claret wines, till 1543: all other 
wines were sold at apothecaries' shops, and only 
very rareh' then. 

That the Boar's Head, in Jack Falstaff's time, 
was not an over reputable house, in spite of the 
Royal patronage of the Prince of Wales, is shown 
by the scenes with the fat knight, Dame Ouickh', 
and Mistress Doll Tearsheet. 

In all the City of London there are but two 
other Boar's Head taverns. One is on the north 
side of Cannon Street, a few doors from King 
William Street, quite a modern house, i.e. of the 
date of the construction of the new thoroughfare 
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and the demolition of Great Eastcheap, at which 
time, no doubt, it assumed the illustrious name of 
the celebrated old hosteir)-. The other Boar's 
Head is in Fleet Street, on the south side, within 
a couple of doors of the Bolt in Tun booking- 
office, which was itself in former days a hostelry 
of good repute. 

A waiter, named Robert, at the Boar's Head in 
the last century, had a tablet to commemorate his 
memory in St. Michael's Churchyard, Crooked 
Lane, at the rear of the place where the old tavern 
stood. It stated that he was " Drawer at the 
Boar's Head in Great Eastcheap," and was noted 
for his honesty and sobriety, in that — 

"Thn' nurs'd among full hogsheads, he defied 
The charms of wine, as well as others' pride." 

He had the reputation of giving good measure 
and " filling up his pots," for the closing lines of 
his epitaph are — 

" Ye that on Bacchus have a hke dependance, 
Pray copy Bob in measure and attendance." 

Another "drawer," named John Rhodawa}-, 
"vintner at the Boar's Head," was buried in the 
same Churchyard of St. Michael in 1623. 

The Boar's Head is first mentioned in the time of 
King Richard H., and Stow alludes to a riot that 
occurred there on St. John's Eve, 1410, in which 
the Princes John and Thomas were mixed up. 

The original Boar's Head was destroyed in the 

II 
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Great Fire of 1666, and rebuilt on its old site 
within two years, as attested b}' a Boar's Head cut 
in stone between the first-floor windows. This 
stone is now in the Guildhall Museum. The 
original house stood between Small Alley and 
St. Michael's Lane ; and at the rear looked out 
into St. Michael's Churchyard. 




Okie Boar's Head Sign, now in the Guildliall Museum, 

While in this locality it may be well to mention 
that in Abchurch Lane, close by at the Pontac 
Tavern, was instituted and held for many years a 
club called the Itinerant Friends ; among the 
members being many City worthies, who, in those 
days, resided at their counting-houses, and did 
not aspire to suburban villas at either Clapham or 
Clapton. 
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ji)c 0l5c ]£lcp[)ant Uavcvn. 

A \eiy ancient tavern was the Olde Elephant, 
in Fcnchurcli Street, whieh was built before the 
Great Fire, and was lucky enough to escape, 
although only very narrowly, as it was in almost 
immediate proximity to the fiercely burning houses 
that surrounded it. 

At one time William Hogarth lodged at the 
Elephant ; and during his stay there (whether in 
payment of his board bill or not, there is no record) 
he embellished the walls of the tap-room with 
four of his highly characteristic paintings. 

One represented the porters of the Hudson Bay 
Company, who doubtless frequented the house, 
which was not far away from the company's own 
warehouse. Another was the artist's first study 
for the picture he afterwards engraved and 
published, " Modern Midnight Conversation ; " but 
it differed from the print, inasmuch as it contained 
a representation of a circumstance very much too 
broad in its humour for the graver to give forth to 
the general public, even in those days when Mrs. 
Grundy was not nearly so particular as she is in this 
more refined age. Considering some of the scenes 
that Hogarth did depict in many of his well-known 
published pictures, it can be very well imagined this 
particular one must have been pretty broad. The 
third painting represented Harlequin and Pierrot 
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looking across the room at the " Modern 
Midnight" scene, and laughing heartily at it. 
The fourth was a representation of Barton Bush 
Fair. These were painted some time between 
1724 and 1734, prior to his becoming famous. 

Some years after the P'ire, in the first quarter 
of the last century, the Olde Elephant was pulled 
down, and a new and more commodious ta\-ern 
erected on its site. The landlord of the new house 
was one Mr. Hibbert, and on the front of the 
house, over the door, was an announcement that 
Henry Meux and Co.'s Entire \\'as the beer that 
was drawn. This is one of the earliest outdoor 
records of that firm. 

The still more modern house built on the site, 
and bearing the name of Ye Olde Elephant, is at 
119, Fenchurch Street, at the corner of Culvert 
Court. 

m mbPtc Xion. 

On the north side of Cornhill, up a court or 
" blind alle)'," are the offices of " Lloyd's Registry 
of British and Foreign Shipping," a work well 
known by the commercial communities of every 
maritime nation, and sometimes irreverentl)- called 
" The Underwriters' Bible." " Llo\-d's Registry," 
however, is a comparatively modern invention, and 
}-ears, a\-, centuries, before e\'en the name of 
Lloyd was e\-er known in connection with " the 
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ships that traverse the boisterous seas," there stood 
there, in juxtaposition to the rear premises of 
Alcrehant Taylors' Hall, a well-known tavern, 
yclept Ye Whyte Lion, about which a somewhat 
curious incident is worth recording. 

On the cveninn- of ist September, 1666, , a 
bargain was entered into between the proprietor 
of Ye \\'h}-te Lion (who, having, no doubt, made 
his firtune, was desirous of disposing of his house) 
and a willing purchaser, who agreed to give ;!{^4000 
lor it, \vith its licences, goodwill, and all appur- 
tenances. 

As values ruled at that time, this was a goodly 
sum to pay for such a propert)', even in Cornhill. 
This gives one a pretty clear idea of the impor- 
tance of the house. Were a fully-licensed tavern in 
the same position to change hands in this present 
year of grace, 1.S99, how many multiples of £4000 
would the purchase money amount to .'' 

The very next da)' the Great Fu'e broke out, 
and before the deeds of title and transfer could be 
prepared, and the monc)- paid, it had reached 
Cornhill, and all that remained of Ye W'hytc Lion 
were the smoking embers left by the fire in its 
progress towards Lye Corner. 

The fii'e broke out on ^nd September, 1G66, at 
a bakehouse, No. 25, Pudding Lane, and when the 
place was rebuilt a stone with the following inscrip- 
tion was embedded in the walls, " Here by ye per- 
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mission of Heaven, Hell broke loose upon this 
Protestant City from the malicious hearts of 
barbarous papists by ye hand of their agent 
Hubert, who confessed ; and on j-e ruins of this 
place declared ye fact for which he was hanged. 
Here began that dreadful fire which is described 
and perpetuated on and b\- \-e neighbouring pillar. 

'■ Erected, i6Si in the ;\Ia\-oraltie of Sir Patience 
Ward, Knt." 

This stone was remo\-ed from the building on 
its being pulled down, and presented in 1S76, 
by ?ilessrs. King and Son, to the Corporation of 
London. It is now in the Guildhall IMuseum. 

On the Alonument erected to commemorate the 
fire is an inscription which states, in Latin, that 
the fire began at a spot 200 feet N.E. from its base, 
200 feet is the height of the ?\Ionument, and that 
distance, measured in a N.E. direction, locates 
the spot at the corner of St. ?\Lagnus House, 
I\Ionument Street, latel\-erected b}- B. Arnold. Esq.. 
of 72, Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Ubc pope's 1I^ca^. 

Amongst the numerous alleys and passages that 
run from Cornhill to Lombard Street is one known 
as Pope's Head Alley, on the site of which King 
John, of r\Iagna Charta renown, had a residence. 

Shortl\- after his death it \\as turned into a 
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ta\-ern or hostelr)-, with the title of The Pope's 
Head. Why it received that name is not known 
for certain, but it is highly probable it was in some 
way connected with the fact of that justly un- 
popular monarch having acknowledged himself a 
vassal of the Pope of Rome, much to the dis- 
pleasure oi man)- of his subjects. At the time of 
the Great Fire of 16GG, when the old house 
was utterl)' destroyed, it was the most ancient 
tavern in the City of London. It was rebuilt 
immediatel}' after, and retained its old name of 
Pope's Head. 

There has been a somewhat egotistic fashion 
in vogue for some 3'ears past of discarding 
the old names of ta\-erns, and calling them 
after the names of their owners or landlords. 
This was the case in the present instance, and 
what was the Pope's Head was, in the earlier part 
of the century, a highly respectable chop-house 
and restaurant, under the name of " Reeves'," ver)' 
few of its freouenters knowing it was ever called 
after his Holiness of Rome. 



Sbort's, IH0. 3. 

Only a few years ago it changed hands, having 
been purchased by the late Mr. Short, who abolished 
the supplying of eatables, barring a few biscuits 
and plum buns ; and opened it as a City edition of 
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his well-known establishment opposite to Somerset 
House in the Strand, where for many years he 
supplied wines from the wood, and spirits too, of 
such excellent quality that the bars of both places 
are al\va)'s crowded with customers. 

It was at the Old Pope's Head Tavern that 
Samuel Pcp)'s, when a young man, partook of his 
first " dish of tea " in 1660. 

In 1464, in Edward IV. 's reign, a w^ager was 
made at this house between a goldsmith from 
Alicante, in Spain, and an Englishman of the same 
trade, as to who was the best workman, the 
foreigner or the Englishman. The work was 
produced by both, and the Englishman won his 
wager. 

In 1615 the tavern belonged to Sir William 
Craven, who bequeathed it to the Merchant 
Taj-lors' Company. 

Pep}'s, in his Diary, speaks of one of the rooms as 
being " finely painted ; '' that was in 166S-9. 

On 14th x'\pril, 171S, Ouin, the actor, fought a 
duel in the house with a hot-headed Irish comedian, 
named Bowen, who was jealous of him ; and on 
Quin entering the room, Bowen stood before the 
door, and drawing his sword, bade Ouin draw his. 
After remonstrating with him to no purpose, 
Ouin drew in self-defence, and tried his best to 
disarmi his aggressor, but to no purpose, and in the 
encounter that ensued Jjowen was wounded, and 
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died in three days. He stated before dying 
that he was in the wrong, and Ouin was tried, but 
acquitted. 



Sbip all^ tluvtlc. 

Next in antiquity to the Old Poi)e's Head is, 
without doubt, the Ship and Turtle^ in Leadenhall 
Street, which originally dates from [377, in the 
reign of that unfortunate king, Avichard II. 

Ever since that time it has had for its ground 
landlords the trustees and wardens of Rochester 
Bridge, to whom it \vas given by Sir John de 
Cobham and William W'angford, together with 
much other property, for the construction and 
maintenance of a stone bridge over the Medway at 
Rochester. 

Originall}", prior to 1735, the tavern, then 
known as the Ship, had no frontage to Leadenhall 
Street, but was entered solely from the court 
at its side, known as Shafts Court. At that 
time its rental was the m.odcst sum of £25 a 
year. 

We do not read of its having been a house of call 
of the elder Mr. Weller, who no doubt was well 
posted in its histor)-, and shunned it on his principle 
of " Bewaring of widders," for, strange to say, for 
nearly a century its destinies were presided over 
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by ladies of the '•' widder persuasion." In 1735 
a ]Mrs. Abigail Rebow was the landlady, and 
pi-esidcd at the bar till 1752, when she was 




Sliip and Turtle Tavern, Leadenhall Street, [>i']"r to the receiit 
alteration.'. 
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succeeded by Mrs. RL^rgarct Beaumont, who 
owned the house until 17S7, wlien widow number 
three, a I\Irs. Jones, whose front name history 
is silent about, entered upon a tenancy which 
lasted until her death in 18 10, at which date 
it devolved upon her daughter, Mrs. Edward 
Lloyd Koake, who afterwards disposed of it in 
the year 1835 ^^ a Airs. Charlotte Brown, another 
widow. 

No wonder Mr. Wcller fought shy of the house ; 
and if c\-er he did walk down Leadenhall Street, 
no doubt lie took care to do so on the opposite 
side, and under the protection of "John Com- 
pany's '' big house and the gold-bedizened 
beadle. 

The last of this long array of widows sold the 
house to the late Mr. George Painter, whose name 
is justly revered b\' all those who have a fciicJiaut 
for that glorious compound, turtle soup. It has 
remained ever since in the hands of, and is now 
owned by, the Painter family, who in 1847, or 
a little before, added the name of "Turtle " to its 
name. The house has been almost entirel)' rebuilt 
by the Painters, and brought boldly to the front of 
Leadenhall Street.' 

It now contains some ver_\- spacious rooms. No 
fewer than five-and-twenty Masonic lodges meet 

' Since the above was written the Ship and Tiiille has 
been formed into a Hniited company. 
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there and hold their mysteries and revels in the 
temple on the upper floor. 

Now that the Old London Tavern is no more, 
the Ship and Turtle, without doubt, takes quite 
a high rank in city houses, and though it differs in 
many respects from the Albion in Aldersgate 
Street, they share the honour of being the first two 
houses in London where " City," Corporation, and 
companies' livery dinners are provided in a stylo 
that is entirely their own. 

Here the inquisitive "diner" may go into the 
smoking-room in the basement, and ^\'hile he takes 
his sherry and Angostura, preparatory to ascend- 
ing to the dining-room and partaking of " clear or 
thick," he may sec a number of the lively creatures, 
not orily in the flesh, but in the shell too, disporting 
themselves in a large aquarium and awaiting their 
turns to come, for being converted into turtle 
soup. 

The East India House was swept away )-ears 
ago, and pile on pile of offices occupy the ground 
whereon it stood. On what were termed Court 
Days — when the great Nabobs, the directors of 
the East Lidia Compan\-, held their committee 
meetings or courts, as the\- were called — there was 
much bustle about the steps of the old house. 
Beadles in gold-laced coats and cloaks, and gold- 
bedizened cocked-hats — compared \\'ith whom the 
beadles of the Bank of England or Burlington 
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7\i-cade are hardly worthy of notice — paraded up 
and down and posed about the steps, ready at any 
moment to open the carriage door of a director or 
some Indian Rajah, and to drive away the vulgar 
little bo}'s who were bold enough to stand and 
stare at the swells. 

I have frequently seen carriages draw up at 




The East India House, Leadenhall Street. 



these steps, and Rajahs, Maharajahs, and reigning 
sovereigns of Hindostan alight to pay their court 
to the great " John Company," as embodied in the 
Board or Court of Directors. 

The great Xepaulese Prime Minister, Jung 
Bahadour, was one of them, when he visited this 
countr}' in 1S50-1 as special ambassador. 

It is related of this prince, that in after years, 
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when the troubles in India broke out, he was 
invited by Nana Sahib/ Tantia Topee, and other 
leaders of the Mutiny, to throw in his fortunes with 
them and help to drive the ^ English into the sea. 
His reply was short and decided : — 

" No ! I know the great English people too 
well. I have seen London and have stood on 
London Bridge." 

During the an.vcious and busy days of the great 
Mutiny, when England was, with comparatively 
very little fuss and parade, carrying out one of the 
most stupendous operations of either ancient or 
modern times, I had many calls to ascend those 
steps and enter those beadle-guarded doors on 
business connected with " John Company." 

I always regard with pride that great fact of 
England despatching nearly 100,000 soldiers, every- 
one in British ships, without the aid of one foreign 
flag, by the long sea route round the Cape, to India 
without the loss of one ship by wreck or of one 
soldier by " perils of the sea." 

I personally took an active part in the despatch 
of both troops and material to India during those 
two anxious years, and feel proud that I was 
permitted to render aid, even in a humble wa)'. 

The gentlemen of the Court of Directors were 
not always en bou accord with the heroes they sent 
out to India to fight their battles ; and more 
particularly after their return home, with all their 
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■• blushing honours thick upon them." It may be 
i-emembered how the conqueror of Scinde and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, Sir 
Charles J. Napier, in expressing his displeasure at 
something he had to complain of, in his treatment 
by the chairman, wrote of him as " One Hog" — 
Sir James Wier Hogg at that time presided over 
the Court of Directors. 

It was at the Ship and Turtle that captains of 
the great East Indiamen, mercantile men-of-war 
as the\- were, and their officers took their Jongh yn- 
Doris with their friends, before departure to join 
their ships, and drank to a prosperous voyage and 
safe return. Many a farewell lunch and dinner 
has been partaken of by them at this house. 

What gave it an importance even beyond its 
original antiquity was the fact of its being, for 
very many years, opposite to the East India 
House, the headquarters and English home of the 
great " John Company " during the years of his 
stupendous growth and all his glory. 

Did we but know, many must have been of 
historic interest. How many a future hero of the 
H.E.I. Co.'s army, after attending the levee of 
the Directors, npon receiving his commission or 
appointment, and prior to departure for the 
Orient, has crossed Leadenhall Street to the Ship 
and Turtle, where friends and relatives have 
\\'aiteJ to congratulate him and bid him God-speed. 
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Not only to the army did "John Company" send 
forth his heroes, but to the civil service as well. 
Glorious names are inscribed upon the lists of both 
alike. Many of those whose names and well- 
earned titles are stamped in bright letters upon the 
roll of fame, have crossed the threshold of the 
Ship and Turtle. It is even possible that the 
Iron Duke himself may have done so, when only 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley. Quicn sabc ? 

At any rate he must have attended the 
Directors' Court more than once. Both sides of 
Leadenhall Street at this point are indeed classic 
ground. 

When "John Company" stepped down from his 
throne, the sun of the Ship and Turtle declined for 
a time and had to take \\\\3.\. Americans aptl)' call 
a " back seat," — but it was only for a time. 

Ubc IFviito's 1[5caC> aiiC* IRcw Xon^on Uavcrn. 

Leaving the Ship and Turtle, with its interest- 
ing associations, and taking our way down BiUiter 
Street into Fenchurch Street, we come upon the 
elaborately decorated building at the corner of 
Star Alley and Mark Lane, now called the 
London Tavern, but till within a very short time 
back, known ever since the time of the Tudors as 
the King's Head. 

This is now a sumptuous restaurant with re- 
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splendent bars, dining-roorns (public and private), 
smoking and billiard rooms, and everything this 
fin-dc-sircle age regards as indispensable to a high- 
class house, not even forgetting an oyster bar 
round the corner in Mark Lane. 

I knew it years ago — at least forty — and it was 
then a notable house ; and a very genial landlord, 
named King, presided over its destinies. It was 
during King's reign a high-class establishment, and 
noted for the excellence of its wines and liquors. 

This house has a special historic interest. When 
the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards " Queen Bess," 
was liberated from the Tower on 19th May, ISS4> 
she proceeded first to Allhallows Staining Church, 
where she attended divine service, and offered up 
thanks for her safe deliverance, for she stood in 
great fear of either the block or the stake, from the 
creatures around her terrible sister, Mary. From 
church she wended her way to the tavern of the 
King's Head, in Fenchurch Street, where she 
enjoyed her first free dinner, upon gaining her 
liberty. The meal was but a homely one, con- 
sisting of boiled pork and pease-pudding, which 
was served on a metal dish. This, together with a 
metal cover, is still preserved. Who can describe 
the relish with which the great Gloriana enjoyed 
that plain repast ; with what a sense of freedom, 
and an absence of all fear of poison, she must have 
relished every mouthful? 

I 
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St. James's tlavern. 

I do not propose to go much further east at 
present, except to draw attention to a curious old 
pubUc-housc that used to be in the narrow end of 
Duke Street, at the back of Houndsditch, and was 
much frequented by Jews. 

On certain days in the week a kind of market 
or exchange was held at this house, when Hebrew 
gentlemen who dealt in jewellery — new and second- 
hand — met to sell and exchange their wares with 
each other. There are different grades of these 
merchants of precious stones and metals. Some 
there are who attend sales, particularly those of 
unredeemed pawnbrokers' pledges, and purchase 
what they think an honest penny ma}' be got out 
of; some of them buy on their own account, and 
find purchasers either at the St. James's market 
or elsewhere ; but others, again, act on behalf of 
more wealthy principals, who meet them here, 
take their goods, and pay for them, plus such 
commission as may be arranged. These men act 
all fair and square with each other. 

The principals who take these goods from their 
agents have markets, either at home or abroad, 
where they can place them, at a good profit, )-ou 
may be sure. Many of the articles, particularly 
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such as are set with diamonds and other precious 
stones, are frequently broken up, the stones reset 
in other forms, and the gold melted down. 

Those who purchase at the auction sales are 
pretty safe in their ventures, as they have always 
one market open, if they do not soon meet with a 
customer, and the goods hang on liand. They 
have always a harbour of refuge b)- taking them 
whence they came — to another pawnshop, and 
there pledging them again. It is \-ery seldom 
that a buyer who knows his trade cannot get as 
much, or within a mere trifle, as he had paid for 
it at the sale, from another pawnbroker; in many 
cases he will get even more, and make a profit 
instead of a loss. 

At the house to which I am referring, as at 
other " Yiddish " public-houses, it was curious for 
a stranger to notice the various things that the 
regular customers took in the wa_\' of refreshment, 
utterly unknown to him. 

Just close by is Duke's Place, a great orange 
and fruit market, entirely in the hands of Jewish 
dealers. Here I have seen, besides oranges, 
lemons, and cocoa-nuts, hogsheads of pickled 
cucumbers, a favourite relish with these people ; 
also olives, not the bright green French olives, but 
large, brown, luscious, Spanish olives. Anchovies, 
also in tubs, were on sale there. At the right 
times and seasons there are shops in this locality 
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where Passover bread and various cakes of very 
delicious flavour may be purchased. 

Quite lately great alterations have taken place 
here. The narrow alley has been converted into 
a street, converting Bevis Marks and Duke Street 
into one wide — not too wide — thoroughfare, and 
the St. James's has shared the fate that has 
befallen many other old houses. It has been 
pulled down and rebuilt, and now blossoms forth 
as quite a swell East End restaurant. 

On emerging from what was once the narrow 
labyrinth in which the St. James's was situate we 
find ourselves in Houndsditch and the neighbour- 
hood of the commencement of that very unfashion- 
able quarter of London known as Whitechapel, 
into which I do not propose to go ; but looking 
to the westward from the corner of Houndsditch, 
and while debating whether to proceed by 
Leadenhall or Fenchurch Street, the eye falls 
upon an institution that more people talk about 
than have ever seen, and more people have seen 
than have ever noticed. 

Ubc ®IC» ffoutitaiii Jim. 

While so near to the Minories it may be well to 
say a word about the Old Fountain Inn, stated to 
have been at one time the residence of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 
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In 1793 this curious old building, of very ancient 
date, was pulled down — not, however, to prevent 
its falling down, as man\' places are now — 
though it was far from being perpendicularly up- 
right. In fact, the timber work was found to be so 
sound and so well put together that it had to be 
pulled asunder b\- teams of horses. It is needless 
to say that the "jerry builder " of this present nine- 
teenth century- had not been born at the time the 
Fountain Inn was erected. There is no need to 
employ teams of horses to pull down modern 
bhoddy-built " villas " and " residences." 

Aldgate Pump stands at the junction of Leaden- 
hall and P'enchurch Streets, near to the ends of 
Houndsditch and the Minories, and opposite to it 
is Jewry Street, leading in a circuitous way, under 
the arch of the Blackwall branch of the Great 
Eastern Railway', to Crutched Friars. Imme- 
diately beneath this bridge — for arch it is not — is 
a public-house called the Cheshire Cheese. 

It is not, however, the " Cheese," and must not 
be confounded with the old tavern in Wine Office 
Court, Fleet Street, of the same name, which Dr. 
Johnson and Boswell frequented. 

This Cheshire Cheese has been under the bridge 
as long as I have known the localit}-. 

An old house of that name originally stood 
there, and was pulled down when the Blackwall 
line was constructed. 
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The Blacku-all Railway, by the way, has had a 
curious past. In the first years of its existence 
it was worked by a rope. The carriages were 
attached to a long wire rope, supposed to be 
endless, which was worked by a large and power- 
ful steam engine in the Minories, not far from the 
Cheshire Cheese. So long as the rope worked well 
the carriages travelled along their journey of five 
miles all right ; but the rope had a bad habit of 
breaking, particularly when passengers were in a 
hurry to catch a steamer at Blackwall, or to get 
back to town. The rope had to be spliced, or 
done something to, and delay was caused. The 
quality of the language that was invariably 
used by the passengers depended greatly upon 
whether they were of the swell description, return- 
ing from a whitebait dinner at the Brunswick 
Hotel, Blackwall, or a party of sailors just on their 
way home from a voyage and anxious to rush into 
the gaieties of Great Babylon. 

The intermediate stations were at that time 
worked in a very curious way. A train of several 
carriages would start from the station at Fen- 
church Street. Each carriage was labelled for 
the station it was intended to stop at; and as the 
train approached the station the last carriage was 
slipped or let go from the rope, and found its own 
way to the platform. As the train proceeded and 
dropped its carriages at the several stations, it 
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grew shorter and beautifully less, until only about 
two carriages were left to arrive at Blackwall. 

The carriages in those earl\' clays, like those on 
the Greenwich line, were the very antithesis of a 
Fulman car. The first-class were passable, the 
second worse than any third of the present day, 
and the third class were simple open boxes, with a 
(-loor at the side for entrance and exit, but no 
seats or roof The passengers had to stand up, 
unless they were lucky enough to have a box or 
other luggage to sit down upon. 



ffilacf^wall anC» Gi-ccnwicb Ibotels. 

I have just mentioned a whitebait dinner. In 
the season, these dinners both at the Brunswick, 
at Blackwall, and the two noted hotels, the Ship 
and Trafalgar at Greenwich, were far more 
fashionable than they are now. Whitebait seem 
to have wriggled their way higher up the river, 
and now form an important item in the menu of 
most of the first-class hotels and restaurants in 
town — when in season. 

The temptation to dine looking over the muddy 
banks of below-bridge Thames, is not sufficient now 
to induce people to go there. All that Greenwich 
and Blackwall provided in the way of fishy 
delicacies having thus come to West End clubs 
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and restaurants, those who relish them need not 
go down the river to seek them. 

Having been induced to wander down to Black- 
wall, it will be as well to take the steamboat up to 
London Bridge and look in at Billingsgate. The 
dirty, smok)', odoriferous voyage up the Pool may 
be imagined — no one could possibly like, let alone 
enjoy it — and in good time we find ourselves at 
Billingsgate, the great Walhalla of all things 
piscine. 

JBillincjscjatc— " Slinpsou's." 

Billingsgate was so named after an ancient 
I>ritish king, Belinus, who here had his waterside 
palace — his " villa on the Thames." Two British 
poets, " at two distant ages born," wrote the two 
following couplets, — 

"Where great Belinus held his court of old, 
Oisters are now obstreperously sold ; 
Where bows were made to Ministers of State, 
The populace now purchase Ling and Skate.' 



" A beau t'other day made a monkey-like spring. 
And at once over set all the fish of Sal Ling ; 
Enraged Sal pursued ; and caught hnn so snug ; 
And gave for his frolic a rib-squeezing hug.'' 

This is the Billingsgate as is, and not the 
Billingsgate as z^'as, to paraphrase an old pun in 
Flinch on two Sultans of Turkey. 

I knew the old Billingsgate, as -Mas, vcr\- welL 
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It was twice as dirt)-, and ten times more 
fragrant than, the new one. At the west end of 
old Billingsgate \\'as 15cll Alle}', onl)' just wide 
enough for two people to walk abreast, and then 
they were in danger of having their coat tails 
bedaubed \\-ith wet fish. 

It is very probable that to this danger to one's 
garments is to be attributed the fact that no ladies 
ever ventured down Beil Alle}', and so never 
discovered Simpson's Fish Dinner House, which 
was down at the bottom of this lane, alle)-, or 
passage, overlooking the river and the various 
boats alongside, delivering their several cargoes 
of o)-sters, eels, winkles, whelks, and other like 
delicacies. 

" Simpson's " had a world-wide repute that has 
survived the demolition of his habitation. I have 
dined there repeatedly. It was at the best a 
scramble ; and I do not enjo)' a scramble at dinner. 
It was also a match against time. Fish, of various 
sorts, the best in season, cooked unexceptionally, 
was placed upon the tables. 

Ever)- seat around was occupied, and the chairs 
were packed pretty close. A hurried grace was 
;:aid — I had almost written gabbled — and the 
scramble began. It was simply "Devil take the 
hindmost." The old and regular customers were 
all right, were served promptly, and came in 
for most of the tit-bits. Rlanv of these gentlemen 
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were located in the neighbourhood. The Custom 
House, close by, the Coal Exchange, and other 
business places supplied this clienfile. Strangers 
had to look sharp, and, seizing a waiter by the 
tail of his once new swallow-tail coat, either im- 
plore or threaten him with dire consequences, 
according to their own temperament, to induce 
him to attend to their wants. 

One thing the waiters were most assiduous in 
pressing on the notice of the guests, and that was 
punch. Simpson's punch was one shilling a 
small, or one and sixpence a large glass. It was 
worth it — but, like many other good things, had to 
be taken with caution and moderation. A little 
of it, and you felt you almost preferred a hurried 
dinner a la scriinagc. A little more, and you 
began to discover beauties in the view of the 
River Thames and the distant shores of South- 
wark that had not occurred to you when you sat 
down. You felt happy and comfortable. 

Waiter (loq.) — "More punchy sir?" 

If you were a prudent man, j-ou said, '' No ! " 
with a capital N, and prepared to take your walks 
abroad. 

All this has vanished, and a new market that 
knows not Simpson has risen in its place. Bell 
Alley has gone into limbo. The new market is 
a very creditable affair, but has one glaring and 
insurmountable fault. It should be ten times as 
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bi.L;-, and approached by wide streets from north, 
east, and west. 

Up in the corner of this new market is a public- 
house or tavern on the banks of the river, as 
Simpson's was ; but at the otlicr or eastern end. 
After tr3-ing- every door into the different bars in 
\-ain, a right one will be found at last. Proceed- 
ing upstairs, the seeker after a fish dinner will 
be rewarded for his journey, for there will be 
served to him, at stated hours, a fish dinner equal 
to anything Simpson ever supplied, and in a stj-le 
of comfort that was utterly unattainable at the old 
place. 

Restaurants and dining-places of all descriptions 
have improved with the age, and why should 
not the fish dinner of Billingsgate Market go with 
the times ? It has, if people only knew it ? 

Zbc IRcw Simpson's in Cbcapsi^c. 

When Simpson, the original Simpson — who first 
started the fish dinners of Billingsgate, sold his 
business some years before the pulling down of 
his place and the alteration of the market, it was 
stipulated that he should not open another similar 
establishment for fish dinners within certain limits 
as to distance under a penalty of /^'Soo. 

He retired nito private life to enjoy his otiuin 
cuiiL diguitatc, but, like the old tallow chandler, 
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he missed his melting days when out of business 
— Simpson sighed for his former occupation. At 




Queen's Head Taveni (Simpson's), ]iird-in-Han<l Court, Cheapsiilc. 
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that time the Ouecn's Head in ISird-in-Hand- 
Court, Cheapside, between Bucklersbury and 
Queen Street, had fallen upon evil days and was 
to be sold. Simpson saw it and closed for it. 
The temptation was too strong. Like a man, he 
paid down his ^^500 forfeit, before he was asked 
for it by the purchaser of his Billingsgate place, 
and opened the Queen's Head. 

Discarding the Royal appellation he called the 
house " Simpson's," and restarted fish dinners. 
This was the version of new "Simpson's" as 
related to me some years ago by one who ought 
to know. Se non vcro e ben trovato. 

A fish dinner at Cheapside is an exact replica 
of the old Billingsgate meal in every way, except 
that the Customs House officials are not present. 
City men of all sorts patronize the place. The 
same old punch is served there, made from the 
same old recipe, and I give the same opinion and 
warning concerning it. 

The late Sir John Bennett, up to within a 
few years of his death, was a regular customer, 
and it was seldom that his velvet coat and snow- 
white curls were absent from the table. 

The New Simpson's has lately been greatly 
extended and improved, and but for the back 
windows looking out over the churchyard to 
Pancras Lane, the greenery of which in summer 
time forms a pleasant and refreshing view; it 
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would be difficult to recognize its being the Old 
Queen's Head of forty years ago. The place is 
fitted with smoking and billiard rooms, luncheon 
bars and grill-room, in a style not dreamed of 
by Simpson. 

S)r. asntler's 1beaC>. 

When M. le Due de Sully informed his Royal 
master, Henri Ouatre, King of France and Navarre, 
that James I. of England was the " wisest fool in 
Christendom," he was just a trifle severe. King 
Jamie was no doubt somewhat pedantic and 
eccentric in many of his ways, but he had wit 
enough to smell sulphur and saltpetre in the 
anon^-mous letter received by Lord Monteagle, 
and got the cue to checkmate Messrs. Guido 
Fawkes, Catesby, and Co. in carrying out their 
little game of "high, sky high." He evinced no 
lack of sagacity when he selected Dr. William 
Butler to be his medical adviser, notwithstanding 
his never having taken the degree of M.D. 
William Butler was born at Ipswich in 1515, and, 
though he held no diploma, was called not only 
Dr. Butler even by his brother medicos, but also 
the " modern Esculapius," and he was summoned 
to attend the King's eldest son, Arthur Prince of 
Wales, in his last illness. He it was who had the 
temerit)- to pronounce it as his firm conviction 
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that his Royal patient was the \-ictim of conspirac)-, 
and had been poisoned — an opinion which, thougli 
disputed by some of the other medical men, was 
never refuted, notwithstanding that a rigid though 
private investigation into the whole matter was 
made. E\'idently the King did not disapprove of 
the boldness of the doctor, as he not onl)' con- 
tinued his patronage, but \isited the doctor at his 
own house long after Prince Arthur was dead and 
buried. 

Jiledical men in the times of the Tudors and 
Stuarts had methods of treating their patients 
somewhat different from the practice now. It is 
related that on one occasion, when the doctor lived 
in a house on the banks of the Thames, a patient 
suffering from ague was brought in a boat beneath 
his window overlooking the river, for him to pre- 
scribe for. He sent down two of his men-servants 
— strong, lusty fellows — who, at a signal from him, 
and while he was diagnosing the case, plunged 
the patient into the river, and then pulled him out. 
So great was the surprise — not to say fright of his 
sudden and unexpected bath that it cured him 
of his ague, which never returned. Dr, Butler 
invented a particular brew of ale, that went by his 
name and became quite a fashionable drink. He 
established a number of houses or taverns for its 
sale in various parts of London and of the countr)', 
too, to all of which he gave the name of " Dr. 
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pjiitler's Head." The taste for this ale continued 
in vogue long after the doctor's death in 1618. 
The taverns either closed altogether when the 
t'ashion for imbibing that particular brew of beer 
died out, or their proprietors changed the sign of 
their houses, and adopted other names, for all, with 
one notable exception, have long since disappeared 
and, like " the baseless fabric of a vision, leave not 
a wrack behind." The one Dr. Butler's Head 
that has survived was established in 1616, two 
\-ears before his death, and is now a flourishing 
tavern and first-class restaurant in what is now 
called IMasons' A\'enue, but was in }-ears gone 
b\- knon'n as Rose Court, leading from Cole- 
man Street to Basinghall Street. As a midday 
dining or luncheon house it is second to none 
in the city, notwithstanding the lact of its 
being quite destitute of encaustic tiles, large 
mirrors, and the usual decorations now so much 
the rule in such establishments. Its deficiency in 
costly embellishments is far from being a detriment, 
for everything connected with the service of the 
table is sa/is rip/Vc/zr, and the cuisine most ex- 
cellent. That these are full\- appreciated is shown 
by the fact that the majority of its patrons are 
regular customers. Xo higher commendation is 
possible. 

Next door is another tavern, where not onlv 
dining but sale rooms are attached, wherein 
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taverns and public-houses and such-like are dis- 
posed of by auction " under the hammer." It is 
known as " Masons' Hall," and s'ivcs its name to 
the alle\' or A\-cnue. 



iliu'ious IDdiiliB. 

In the neiijhbourhood of liillingsQate and 
round about the docks and waterside, there used 
to be, and I suppose there are now, drinks and 
compounds that a West-Ender never hears of, 
hot c\-en at an American bar. Earl}' Purl is one. 
Outside public-houses of unmistakable iiiaritimc 
cut I have seen bills notif3'ing' that it is on sale. 
Wliat is Purl ? I cannot sa\-, as I never was 
inquisitive enough to try it. Dantzic Spruce is 
another liquid delicacy of the flavour of which I 
am compelled to plead ignorance ; and so, too, is 
Saloop, a decoction of sassafras, largel}- sold 
when I was young. Dog's Nose is another, but 
of this I do know something. 

In 184J or 1843, when I was receiving a training 
in a large shipowner's office in Liverpool, I came 
up to London on a holiday , and calling upon an 
old school-fellow about my own age, the subject of 
lunch came on the t>i/^is. I expressed my desire 
for oysters, and proposed our going to Billingsgate 
to have them. V\'e went. I proposed we should 
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have some porter. " Will you have a dog's nose ? " 
inquired my friend, who was a little anxious to 
trot out his knowledge of the London world as 
against my Liverpool. " If you like ; but what is 
it ? " " You shall see," said he, and ordered a pot 
of porter, "And make it a dog's nose," he said to 
the waiter. 

I remembered afterwards the waiter did look a 
little bit surprised at the order from a couple of 
youngsters like us ; but, as we were both dandies 
in our way, he made no demur. I must mention 
my old schoolmate was a clerk in the Stock 
Exchange. 

The dog's nose came. At first I did not see 
much difference between it and ordinary porter. 
We drank it all. I then inquired more particularly 
as to where the nose of the dog came in, and was 
then informed it was a quartern of gin. 

On leaving the place where we had lunched, I 
soon saw my friend was a little " How-came-he- 
so ? " I had then and have now a strong head, 
and did not feel any bite of the dog. I took him 
in tow, and after a little careful navigation on my 
part, I landed him at the Capel Court door of the 
Stock Exchange. 

I heard afterwards he went home early. I have 
never tried Dog's Nose since. 
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Ube 10ouv=(5las5. 

In Upper Thames Street is a large brewerj'-, 
formerly known as Calvert's, now as the City of 
London Brewery Company, Limited, and adjoin- 
ing it is a tavern called the Hour-Glass, Years 
ago all the great London breweries had attached 
to them a " tap," where was retailed unsophisti- 
cated beer, as actually brewed, quite free from any 
manipulations under the hands of clever cellarmen 
or the tap of the New River Company. The 
Hour-Glass was the " tap " to Calvert's. 

The Horseshoe at the bottom of Tottenham 
Court Road, now a hotel and restaurant of high 
class, began life as the humble tap of Meux's 
Brewery^ the horseshoe being simply the crest of 
the Meux family and the trade mark of the 
brewery. 

55ant's. 

In old Bucklersbury, before the construction of 
Queen Victoria Street, and when it led from 
Charlotte Row, Mansion House, into the Poultry, 
in one unbroken line, one of the first of the modern 
style of restaurant dining-rooms was started by a 
Mr. Ferdinand Izant, and it was exceedingly well 
conducted. The charges were moderate, and 
everything was of excellent quality, well cooked, 
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and served in a manner much in advance of the 
general run of " cating-Iiouses " of that time. 

Izant's soon won favour, and was crowded 
every day, with the result of a fortune to the 
Izants, both father and son. The proprietors and 
waiters all wore clean holland blouses, fresh and 
clean every morning. Mr. Izant, junior, a tall, 
good-looking man, with abundant fair whiskers, 
perambulated the dining-room, collecting the 
money, and especially taking the " penny ' for 
waiter, which he carefully put into a separate 
pocket. 

As the business prospered, the style of the 
younger Izant advanced, until some time before 
retiring, which he did when the premises were 
purchased and pulled down to make way for 
Queen Victoria Street, he was wont to drive to 
Bucklersbury in his phaeton and pair to don the 
holland blouse. I have more than once met him 
in irreproachable evening dress at the Old Opera 
in the " forties." 

A restaurant bar of quite the modern st3-le, and 
called the Grcsham, now represents what was once 
Izant's. 

There is another dining-room establishment in 
Holborn, near to Chancery Lane, that still has 
"Izant's" over the door. It was established 
many years ago, during the run of the original 
Izant's in Bucklcrsbur)-, but I know not if there was 
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ever any real connection between the two places. 
Izant's was really the precursor of the modern 
dining-rooms now existing in the city. Lake's 
and others soon followed in Graccchurch Street, 
Cheapside, and other places. It was in some way 
in connection with one of the businesses owned by 
Air. Lake, that Mr. Gordon, of the Gordon Hotels 
and the Holborn Restaurant, obtained his first 
insight into the very profitable nature of providing 
LTOod meat and drink and first-class accommodation. 



TLbc 1[30lbovn. 

The Holborn, by the way, has had a variety of 
vicissitudes. My earliest recollection of it was 
as a swimming-bath. Then it became a dancing 
saloon under the name of the Holborn Casino, 
and I have likewise visited it in that shape. If 1 
remember rightly, a man of the name of Machin 
pumped out the water of the bath and introduced 
music and dancing. Like all those places it had a 
success for a time. When it became notorious, 
the prudes of the day swooped down upon it and 
banished all its frail frequenters — only for them 
to appear elsewhere, of course ! 
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(IbeapsiC>e. 

In making our wa)- westward, it would be 
preferable to take Cheapside as our route, for the 
new Cannon and Queen Victoria Streets have 
swallowed up nearly every house having any claim 
to a respectable age. Certainly there are the 
London Stone, next to the church opposite the 
South-Eastern Railway Station, and the Coopers' 
Arms^ opposite the Mansion House Station of the 
District Railway. 

The latter house, however, has been in the 
hands of the builder and decorator, and, like an 
old church after restoration, there is but little of 
the original edifice left. 

In the Poultry, cii route for Cheapside, there is 
}'et to be seen the name of " Pimm's " over a very 
elaborate luncheon restaurant, but it is hard for 
the old Londoner to recognize in it the old o)'ster 
shop of years ago. Whether the fact of oysters 
having risen from Gd. and S^/. a dozen to the 
fanc)- prices now demanded for natives has any- 
thing to do with it I cannot say. 

There are several restaurants and dining-rooms, 
including Lake's, the Queen Anne, and one or 
two others. Up a court is Kcnnan's old- 
established Commercial Hotel, rebuilt a few years 
since. 
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What used to be the St. Paul's Cathedral Hotel 
is now converted into a " Short's " wine shop. 

At the extreme end of Cheapside, Sweeting's, 
in a renovated shape, exists as it always did — fish 
and oyster shop, with a bar counter at the end, 
where unexceptionable stout and Burton ale are 
dispensed. 

At Sweeting's are to be seen the very finest 
specimens offish the seas around the British Isles 
produce. It is quite worth the wayfarer's while 
to cross the road and view the piscatorial exhibition 
there displayed. 

Before leaving altogether this part of the city I 
would draw attention to one of the latest forms of 
establishments for catering. 

In Queen Street, Cheapside, is one of the 
newly-invented vegetarian restaurants, where 
those in want of a light lunch may obtain an 
exceedingly good one ; and those whose fad it is 
to forswear animal food can follow the full bent of 
their wishes to their very heart's content. 

There is no doubt that vegetarianism, like many 
other things, is — in moderation — a very excellent 
thing, and a vegetarian meal in the middle of the 
day is a most pleasant means of satisfying the 
inward craving for sustenance that has a habit of 
attacking some people soon after the sun has 
crossed the meridian, or, as sailors have it, " is 
over the foreyard." 
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I am quite of opinion that, as a rule, we eat 
more animal food than is absolutely necessary ; 
and, further, that if we ate a little less of it and 
more ves^etables we should be certainly none the 
worse, and probably all the better ; but to go the 
length of living on vegetables, and only on vege- 
tables, I am decidedly opposed to. 

One of the most noticeable buildings in Cheap- 
side is the tall, narrow, and highly-decorated front 
of Mercers' Hall. Here the Bank of England 
first found a home. The hall of the Mercers' 
Company was the office,/'/-!;? teni., of what is now 
the greatest bank in the world. 

This same Alercers' Company have a glorious 
record, and had the)' no other to show than the 
new St. Paul's School at Hammersmith, it would 
suffice for a certificate of the good management of 
the Colet and other trusts that have been confided 
to their care. 

Mercers' Hall is certainly not a tavern, but 
there are few, if any, taverns where the guests are 
more sumptuousl}- treated. When Mr. William 
Barnes was surve}-or, and his brother Eugene the 
cleric to the Mercer.s' Company, I was a frequent 
guest at their dinners — and such dinners ! Mercers' 
Hall has its own kitchen, and one day m\' old friend 
"Billy Barnes" took me in to see, not one, but several 
haunches of venison and other good things in course 
of} reparation for the coming feast 
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I rarely look up at that front of Mercers' Hall 
without the recollection of that venison recurring 
to my mind. 

JSull anC> month iDotel. 

Opposite to the Post Office, on the left-hand 
side of St. Martin's-le-Grand, stood for many j'ears 
the Bull and Mouth Hotel, the most central 




Old Sign of the Bull and ilouth Hotel. 

and important coaching-house in the days before 
railways. 

There have been many controversies on the 
name of this house — Bull and Mouth — without, 1 
believe, any quite satisfactory settlement of the 
question being arrived at. 

When the last of the mail coaches retired from 
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business, and was taken off the road, the old Bull 
and Mouth was remodelled, almost rebuilt, and le- 
christencd the Queen's Hotel. It was then carried 
on for many years by Mr. Ouartermaine East. 
As other and more commodious hotels arose, such 
as the Castle and Falcon on the opposite side of 
the wa)', and then the Manchester, a little further 




The Old Bull and Mouth Hotel, St. Martin's-le-Grand (1S20). 

north in Aldersgate Street — the trade of the 
Queen's fell off, and when the growinc^ exigencies 
of the ever-expanding Post Office required more 
space, not only the Queen's Hotel, but an ad- 
joining church was swallowed up, and on their 
site has been erected another gigantic pile ot 
buildings to accommodate the never-ending de- 
mands of our postal service. 
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aiLnon XTavern. 

Passing beyond these new buildings north, 
towards the new Commercial Hotel, the Man- 
chester, we come to the Albion Tavern, a very 
well known house, which, like the Old London 
Tavern, has neither bar nor tap- room. 

This house, long under the management ot 
Alderman Sir John Staples and his brother, is the 
dining place for many of the city companies who 
have no hall of their own ; and of several others 
who have, but who wisely prefer the comforts 
and excellence to be obtained at the Albion. 
Now that the London Tavern is no more, the 
Albion has the supplying of many of the city 
dinners that are not given at Guildhall, the 
Mansion House, or at the liver}- halls of the great 
city companies. 

The first time I dined at the Albion was in 
I S46, when I found it necessary to purchase 
my freedom of the City of London, and become a 
liveryman of a city company. From a variety of 
causes I elected to become a " Plasterer," and the 
most important part of the ceremony attendant 
upon my being admitted to the livery, after paying 
a good round sum. for my fees, was my attendance 
at the court dinner at the Albion. 

I have lately been informed by one of the officials 
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of the Plasterers' Company that I am now the 
doycti of the liver)-. The last time I had the 
pleasure of dining there was at the livery dinner a 
short while since, and there are few things that 
better show the progress in the refinement and 
style of such entertainments, during the long period 
that has passed, than the difference between these 
two entertainments. 

At the first dinner the menu was of the same 
excellent quality, but there was a more "solid" 
character about it. That there was turtle soup 
goes without saying — a city feast without it is a 
poor sort of a " one-horse affair " — fish of the very 
best, and served to perfection. It was the first 
time I ever tasted John Dory, and I have never 
since been surprised that Miss Ann Chovy should 
have lost whatever part of her that represents a 
fish's heart, to such an exceedingly riice young 
fellow. There was also a Warden Pie. I had read 
of, but never before partaken of it. Several other 
dishes, inclined to be substantial as well as savoury, 
were served, besides joints, poultry, and game. 
The onl\' wines put upon the table were sherry and 
port, and the bottles were passed round in the good 
old-fashioned style, travelling with the sun from 
rio"ht to left, and few there were who shirked filling 
up their glasses. 

At that time it was the fashion to remove the 
white cloth ; the dessert and decanters being set 
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out on the bare, bright, polished mahogany table. 
In the centre of the table were placed long church- 
warden clay pipes and brass boxes of tobacco. I 
forget whether cigars were there as well, for at 
that time I was not a smoker, and their absence or 
presence did not attract my attention. 

The amount of wine drank was " extensive " ; 
and several of the elder Plasterers were in different 
states of merriment or drowsiness, as their potations 
affected them. There was some singing b_\' such 
of the company as could or would oblige, and of 
course there were the usual toasts and speeches. 
The Loving Cup was passed round from one to 
the other, starting from the master's right hand. 
The toast given by each one to the other on hand- 
ing the Loving Cup was the motto of the Plasterers' 
Company : 

■' Let Brotherly Love Continue." 

Before I left, punch and toddy were brought on, 
but as I had learned well the lesson of the Irish 
priest, when giving his parting advice to Charles 
O'Malley — " Never sit with your back to the lire 
— never fight with your face to the sun — and never 
mix your liqnor" I prepared to take my departure 
after having greatly enjoyed the Albion port, in 
moderation. 

At the last dinner I attended everything was 
entirely different and in conformity with the latest 
fashion of the day. Ant res temps, autres mccnrs. 
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The tables were elegantl)' laid ; and with flijwers 
and dessert looked quite charminCT. Everything 
was perfection, and served in smart recherche 
style, and an unlimited supply of sparkling and 
light wines was placed upon the table. Port and 
Madeira were there for those who preferred them. 

After the Ixii'ing Cup had passed round, the 
usual toasts were drunk, and boxes of very excellent 
cigars were continually handed round by the very 
attentive waiters. At intervals between the toasts 
and speeches, professional singers gave a very 
welcome and pleasing selection of vocal music. 
There zvere 110 pipes, and not one of the guests was 
ineligible to enter a drawing-room and join the 
ladies, had there been any present. 



Xlbe Salutatton llaveni. 

In Newgate Street is a dining tavern of long 
and good reputation. The ordinaries at the 
.Salutation Tavern were for many years a stand- 
ing institution, and they were for a long time 
presided over by the landlord, the late Mr. Thomas 
Rudkin, who, as a member of the Common 
Council, was always making himself heard on 
some subject or other; on matters appertaining 
to the markets particularly. He passed through 
many vicissitudes in the course of his business 
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career, and finally ended his daj^s at the Freemen's 
Almshouses. 

The Salutation was originally called the Salu- 
tation and Cat, and, during the building of St. 
Paul's, Sir Christopher Wren frequented it and 
smoked his pipe there. The curious concatenation 
of the two names has no connection with purring 
pussy, but arose from an old picture that formerly 
hung in the coffee-room. It represented an old 
dandy of the early part of the eighteenth century 
saluting a friend in the street, and offering him a 
pinch of snuff out of a box which formed the top 
of his clouded cane. These box knobs to walking 
canes were called "cats." The old Salutation and 
Cat \vas a favourite house of Charles Lamb and 
his friend Coleridge, who used to meet there, 
smoke Oronoko tobacco, and drink egg-hot. 



Goose anCt (BnMi'on. 

Now let us cross Paternoster Row into St. 
Paul's Churchyard, where the statue of Oueen 
Anne stands — 

" With her face to the pub, 
And her back to the church." 

Many alterations have been made here, and 
lately there has been demolished an old tavern 
that, though it has disappeared, must not by any 
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means be forgotten, particularly by ijood and 
accepted Masons. 

It bore the euphonious name of the Goose and 
Gridiron, and is particularly interesting as having 
been the house where, in the first or second decade 
rif the eighteenth century, Freemasonry was 
revived in h^ngland, and the Great Grand Lodge 
u'as established. Let us hope that its site will yet 
in some way be marked and recognized in or on 
the new building erected, and that the Free and 
Accepted Masons of England will not allow so 
interesting a spot to be utterly effaced from the 
memory of man. 

This house was known before the Great Fire by 
the name of the Mitre, and after it was rebuilt 
it was called the Lyre. The Musicians' Society 
of the City of I^ondon gave their concerts there at 
stated intervals, and when the house was called 
the Lyre, a sign of Apollo's lyre, surmounted 
by a swan, was put up, which the wits of the 
town soon christened the Goose and Gridiron. 
This very soon afterwards was adopted as the 
name of the house, and it has remained so ever 
since. 

The same appellation was given by English 
sailors to the Eagle and Stripes that formed the 
arms and flag of the United States in the earlier 
years after their independence. 
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XEbe jfeatFjers. 

There was another old tavern called the 
Feathers, in St. Paul's Church Yard, which was a 
celebrated house in its day, but has long since 
been pulled down to make way for shops of one 
kind or the other. All that now remains of it is 
the old sign of the Prince of Wales' crest — the 
three ostrich feathers and motto, IcJi Dien. 




The old sign of the Feathers Tavern, St. Paul's Church Yard. 
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Uaverns ®u au& about Xubgate 1FMU. 

At the top of Ludgate Hill was once a very 
notable old tavern, the King's Head, kept in the 
early part of this century by one Daniel Lambert, 
a man remarkable for his great size ; but, like 
many others, it has lately been pulled down and 
rebuilt in the very latest style of restaurant ; 
with picture shop or art gallery combined. It 
no longer claims to be the King's Head, but the 
Daniel Lambert. A portrait of " Fat Daniel " 
used to be over the entrance to the old house. 

Xonbon Coffee fFJOUse. 

The London Coffee House on Ludgate Hill, 
already mentioned as a tavern, was established 
prior to 173 1, by James Ashley, who advertised 
in May of that 3-ear that he had — 

" Opened the London Coffee House, Punch 
House, Dorchester Beer and Welsh Ale Ware- 
house ; where the finest old Arrack, Rum, and 
French Brandy, made into Punch, with other of 
the finest ingredients, will be sold. A quart of 
Arrack Punch will be sold for six shillings ; and 
so in proportion to the smallest quantities, which 
is half a quartern for fourpence halfpenny. A 
quart of Rum and Brandy made into Punch for four 
shillings, and small quantities in like proportion." 
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When the house was rebuilt in 1800 a sepulchral 
monument, dedicated to Claudina Martina by her 
husband, a Roman soldier, and also a fragment 
of a statue of Hercules, were found in digging out 
the new foundation for the rear premises, which 
abutted on to a part of the old Roman wall. 

The London Coffee House, now called the 
London Tavern, is within the old "Rules of the 
Fleet Prison," and it is here that juries engaged 
at the Old Bailey sessions in trying prisoners for 
capital offences used to be conducted, housed, and 
entertained for the night when such trials are 
adjourned. 

The house was at one time kept by both the 
grandfather and father of John Leech, the cele- 
brated artist oi Punch. After that, Messrs. Love- 
grove and Co., with whom I was personally 
acquainted, became tenants for some years. 

I have been told of a curious occurrence that 
took place here on the occasion of what we now 
know as a smoking concert. A Mr. Rroadbent, 
or Broadhurst, a well-known tenor singer in his 
da)', when obliging the company with a song, and 
giving forth a high note, put such power into it as 
to cause an empty \\'ine glass on the table to breal-; 
— stem from bowl. This beats " Sister Mary 
Jane's top note" with a vengeance. 

A few doors lower down is tlie Old fjailey, where 
Williams boiled-beef house, of wiiich I have 
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already spoken, when mentionino- Wilkinson's in 
Gracechurch Street, was situated. 

Lower down Ludgate Hill the old remnants of 
a past age have been removed. Where Benson's 
handsome shop is now, was formerly the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, the Crown 
jewellers, who made the Crown worn by our 
present Queen at the ceremon}' of her coronation 
in Westminster Abbey in 1838. 

Up a gateway, almost adjoining, where the print- 
ing and publishing premises of Messrs. Cassell and 
Co. are at the present day, formerly stood another 
of the old coaching hotels, with its yard and stables, 
La Belle Sauvage, corrupted by the commonality 
into Bell or Bill Savage. This was a very cele- 
brated and well-known house for many years^, and 
was one of the numerous hotels of a like character 
which were literally pushed out of existence by the 
railroad and the iron horse. It was dismantled as 
an inn about the year 1838, and is now the head- 
quarters of the great house of Cassell and Co., 
printers and publishers. 

Ubc ©EforCi arms. 

A very curious, old-fashioned hostelry, known 
as the Oxford Arms, existed for many centuries in 
Warwick Lane, Newgate Street, and was only pulled 
down in 1875. It was one of those ancient coach- 
ing inns with the large stable-yard surrounded 
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by galleries, and its site is now occupied by 
business premises. In addition to the four-horse 
mail and other last passenger coaches of the pre- 
railroad days, a considerable amount of traffic — 
particularly for goods and the humbler class of 
travellers, to whom time was not so much an 
object as economy in fares — was carried on by 
means of large covered carts or vans, with either 
two or four horses, between London and all parts 
of England. The old carrier's wagon was as 
much an institution as the mail coach ; and as it 
wended its way slowly, but pretty surely, through 
the country, formed a picturesque addition to the 
landscape, as can be seen depicted in the works of 
several painters of old English country scenes. 
The Oxford Arms in its palmy days was one 
of the principal town quarters of these wagons, 
where was provided ample accommodation for 
both the vehicle and the wearied horses, that had 
dragged it through so many long miles of road 
(which, prior to the advent of that Scottish 
benefactor to the highways of Britain, McAdam, 
were in wet and wintry weather veritable sloughs 
of despond in far too many instances). Unlike 
the coach, for which relays of horses were 
provided all along the road at convenient 
distances, the wagon performed the whole distance 
of the journeys from end to end with the same 
team. The railways have driven all these off the 
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roads ; but there is still a sort of ghost of the old 
days to be seen in the wide open space at the end 
of the Old Bailey, opposite the " Debtors' Door " 
of the grim prison of Newgate, where an assem- 
blage takes place every day of carriers' carts — 
very different from the old lumbering wagons — 
that convey parcels to and from London and the 
small towns and villages around the great city, 
within a radius of twenty or thirty miles. Here 
are their head-quarters for receiving and loading 
the packages collected at one or other of the 
receiving places opposite the prison. Oh ! this 
Old Bailey open space ! Verily a mighty great 
change has taken place here, since Lord Tom 
Noddy and his friends sat up all night in the first 
floor room of one of the public-houses command- 
ing a view of that same " Debtors' Door " to see a 
man hanged ; and missed the show after all. Li 
1868, Barrett, the man who blew up the House of 
Correction, was the last man publicly executed in 
England ; and a good thing too. 

Not very far distant from the corner of 
Newgate, in Giltspur Street, is Pye Corner — the 
corner of Cock Lane — a thoroughfare that obtained 
a notoriety as being haunted by a ghost, " the 
Cock Lane ghost," which, like most others of that 
kind, was neither more nor less than a perfect 
fraud. Here the dreadful conflagration of 1 566, 
after having destroyed half London, stopped short 
from downright exhaustion. Bad and sad as it 
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was, there was a blessing, and a great one, con- 
nected with it. The plague and its attendant 
microbes and bacilU were consumed. The horrors 
of that fearful time ended in a way that, pro- 
bably, no one ever dreamed of. Truly fire is a 
great purifier, and nothing else could have ever 
purged the old cit)' of its taint of plague, to say 
nothing of the festering fever beds and other 
ills that had clung to man)' of the old insanitar}' 
parts of the cit)' for man)- generations. If fire 
could onl)' be restricted within the desired limits, 
there are several old rookeries about London tliat 
might be given to the flames with great advantage ; 
not only to the ground upon which the insanitar}-, 
tumbled-down old dens are now standing — more 
likel)' tottering to their fall — but to much of their 
immediate surroundings. 

©ID Cbaptci- Ibousc or Mtttenaocmot. 

The old Chapter House Tavern or Coffee-house 
in Paternoster Row, at the rear of the Chapter 
House in St. Paul's Churchyard, also called the 
Wittenagemot, is one of the oldest in the Cit)' of 
London, and has associations and incidents of 
both a literary and social character, that but few 
taverns arc able to pride themselves about. 

At the beginning of 1754 it \\'as noticed in one 
of the early numbers of the Connoisseur as being 
much frequented by literary men — in both senses 
of the word — not only authors, the writers of 
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books, but of publishers and booksellers, whose 
business it was to print and sell them to the world 
at large. It was, in the latter part of the last 
centur}', the head-quarters of the book trade. 
There it was that publishers nnet the booksellers 
and arranged their bargains for suppl}'ing their 
wants, wholesale. 

Among the frequenters of the Chapter, the 
first to claim notice is that unfortunate young 
poet — " that sleepless soul, that perished in his 
pride" — Chatterton. He not only used it as his 
house of call — his club — but as his to\vn address, 
and wrote many of his letters there and dated 
them from the Chapter, as is to be seen from 
much of his correspondence. 

In one of his letters, under date 1770, he writes, 
— " I am quite familiar at the Chapter House and 
know all the geniuses there.'' Another letter to a 
friend asks him to send all communications he 
ma}' have and any new work he may have 
published, to the Cliapter. 

At the time his pecuniary troubles landed him 
a prisoner in the King's Bench, he wrote from 
there to another friend, telling him the news of 
yet another fresh disappointment. Poor fellow ! he 
had man\'. 

" A gentleman whom I met at the Chapter 
had promised to introduce me, as a travelling 
tutor, to the young Duke of Northumberland ; 
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and he would have done so ; but alas ! I am 
quite unfitted for it, as I speak no other language 
but my own." 

Another celebrated literary man who often 
stepped into the Chapter was Oliver Gold- 
smith. He frequently dined there, and always 
occupied one particular chair, which for many 
years after his death was regarded as a seat of 
honour and much sought after. 

An anecdote is related of the author of the 
"Vicar of Wakefield" that well illustrates the 
generous and genial, but thriftless side, of his 
character. 

Charles Lloyd, a rowdy, ne'er-do-well companion 
of the poet Churchill, had invited him to join a 
party of friends he had asked to sup with him at 
the Chapter. When the supper and the supple- 
mentary drinks were disposed of and enjoyed 
neither Lloyd nor any one of his friends had a 
red cent to bless themselves with. Poor Goldsmith 
was let in to pay, which he did. 

In 1797 the house was given the additional 
name of the Wittenagemot, and between that date 
and 1805 ?' number of choice spirits were wont to 
assemble there. 

Among them were Walker, the author of the 
Dictionary bearing his name ; Dr. Towers, a 
noted political writer of the day ; Alexander 
Chalmers, author of the Biographical Dictionary ; 
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Dr. Budmore, Master of the St. Paul's Chapter 
House ; Lowndes, d. professor (.^) of electricity in its 
early days ; Dr. Busby, a musical critic of some 
note ; Mr. Blake, a Lombard Street banker ; 
Patterson, a Scotchman, who had been William 
Pitt's tutor of mathematics ; Richard Phillips, the 
well-known bookseller ; and Alderman Waithman, 
afterwards Lord Mayor, in memory of whom one 
of those two unsightly stone obelisks that stand 
in Ludgate Circus was erected just opposite his 
own linen warehouse, on the site of which now 
stand the offices of Messrs. Cook and Son, where 
cheap trip tickets can be obtained to all parts of 
the world, " from Dan to Beersheba," or anywhere 
else the traveller may wish to go. 

At this time the proprietor of the Chapter 
brewed a punch from a wonderful recipe he had 
received from the celebrated Dr. Buchan, the 
author of the too well-known " Domestic 
Medicine," a work Walter Thornbury denounced 
as " that murderous book which teaches a man 
how to kill himself and all his family, cheaply." 

Dr. Buchan was a Tor}' to the backbone, one 
quite of the old school, a good-humoured 
companion, and ban vivaut. Anyone that he 
heard complain of not being up to the mark, or 
troubled with a fit of hypochondria, the devils, or 
the hump, he invariablj' prescribed to, by calling 
the waiter — " Here ! John, bring a jorum of 
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punch for ]Mr. , unless he Hkes brandy-and- 

water better " ; then turning to the patient, — 

" Now, sir ! take that, and I'll warrant you'll be 
all right directly. You're a peg or two too low. 
You require stimulant. If one dose won't do, 
call John to bring you another." 

Two other medicos frequented the Chapter at 
this time — Dr. Gower of Middlesex Hospital^ and 
Dr. Fordyce, who, besides being a great worker, 
by which means he secured a very fashionable 
and lucrative practice, was celebrated as being not 
only a great eater, but a man whom no amount 
of alcoholic liquor would upset. After dinner at 
home or elsewhere, and taking a fair quantum of 
wine, he would wend his way to the Chapter, and 
spend an hour or so drinking brandy and water. 
From there he would saunter down Ludgate Hill 
to the London Coffee House, where he " refreshed '' 
again ; then, after calling in at the Oxford or 
elsewhere, he walked steadily to his house in 
Essex Street, Strand, quite ready for another 
glass at his own fireside. The three doctors — 
rSuchan, Gower, and Fordyce — frequently met at 
the Chapter, and very seldom agreed. Each 
estim.ated the other two as little better than 
quacks. The only thing they agreed upon was 
that Chapter punch was the only medicine in 
the world which could cure " all the ills that flesh 
is heir to." 
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Two well-known frequenters of the Wittena- 
gemot were a ribbon manufacturer named 
Hammond, who rarely missed putting in an 
appearance there in the evening for forty-five 
years, and a Mr. Murray, a Scotch minister, who 
came every morning and remained reading the 
papers till nine or ten o'clock at night. 'He is 
reputed to have read every word of all the papers, 
both morning and evening, every da}'. Certainl}- 
there were not qnite so many London daily 
papers then as now crowd the raihva)' bookstalls. 
Parson Murray was regarded as a perfect oracle ; 
and so good was his memory and his recollection 
of all he had read, that he was always appealed to 
in cases of dispute as to dates and facts. Quite 
a number of literary men of note made the 
VVittenagemot their trj-sting place. 

I may, however, before parting with the Old 
Chapter, relate a rather amusing case of one 
young fellow, who hailed from the West End of 
London, and had a large acquaintance with the 
" upper circles." His name was Wilson, but he 
was also known as Langton. 

Lie was a great favourite with Mrs. Brown, the 
landlad)', an account of the way in which he 
entertained the other guests with his on dits and 
choice little tales of haul Ion, all more or less 
tinctured with scandal. Mrs. Brown permitted 
him to run up a score of between ;^40 and ..£'50, 
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and one day he departed to return no more, 
much to that lady's regret, who would willingly 
have welcomed him back and have forgiven him 
the debt, as he was such an amusing fellow with 
such persuasive manners, which always attracted 
and detained her customers to stay and listen to 
his interesting tales — and drink more of her 
punch. Such confiding landladies arc extinct 
nowadays. If such an one does exist, how 
many a bon 7-acouteur of the present day 
would gladly welcome the name and address 
of the "bar" over which she presides? It 
then settled down to a respectable tavern 
much of the ordinary type, but has lately 
blossomed out into an up-to-date house of the 
first water. 

A great change came over the Chapter House 
about 1820, when the old coteries and cliques 
began to break up and its frequenters to drop ofl'. 
A new class of customers took their place, and 
gradually the character of the house altered in a 
great measure ; but for some years it continued to 
be much frequented by university men, country 
parsons, and curates who were visiting London, 
and, having few friends or access to societ)', were 
glad to go there to learn what was going on in 
the world of letters, as they were sure to hear in 
the coffee-room some news and conversation that 
interested them. 
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The march of improvement and the spread of 
commerce are answerable for the utter disappear- 
ance — the wiping out — of many places of great 
interest in bygone times. Not only have the 
Martins, of Lombard Street, in extending their 
banking premises rearwards in Change Alley, 
swallowed up the famous Garraway's, but Messrs. 
Faudel Phillips and Sons, of Newgate Street, the 
firm presided over by the late Lord ]\Iayor, have, 
octopus-like, stretched forth their back premises, 
and incorporated with their warehouses and offices 
the ground whereon once stood the celebrated 
Dolly's Chop-house. Queen's Head Passage, 
leading from Newgate Street to Paternoster Row, 
knows Dolly's no more. Not even a vestige or 
memento is there to mark the place where once 
the old house stood ; but it is hallowed ground, 
nevertheless. 

One can well imagine the spooks of all those 
wits and poets, statesmen and fops, writers, 
painters, and musicians of the days when Anne 
was Queen, and the first two Hanoverian Georges 
Kings, still visiting in the silent midnight hours 
the scenes of their earthly glories. One can fancy 
the reappearance, in shadowy and ethereal forms, 
of Fielding, Defoe, Sam Richardson, Smollett, 
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Swift, Dryden, Pope, and many other literary 
stars of that bright eighteenth century, while the 
great Sir Joshua, Hogarth, and his father-in-law, 
Sir James Thornhill, would well represent the 
wielders of the brush and palette ; and sweet music 
would not be absent where Purcell, Handel, and 
Dr. Arne joined the glorious crowd. 

All these men, and many more, were frequenters 
of Dolly's. 

That great modern institution, the club, had 
its birthplace and origin in the humble chop and 
coffee-houses in Queen Anne's reign. Not only 
have these institutions flourished, but they have 
materially influenced the habits of modern society 
among both the upper and the lower ranks of 
men, while they are now being invaded by the 
fairer portion of the community ; for ladies' and 
women's clubs are coming to the fore with every 
prospect of being equally successful. Thackeray 
had no higher estimate of a man than his being a 
"clubbable" man, a term that expresses much. 
Probably, in the near future, this term of eulogy 
may be applicable to women — a clubbable girl 
sounds nice. 

Though Thackeray adopted " clubbable " as a 
favourite word in expressing his good opinion 
of a man, it is to Dr. Johnson the kudos of its 
invention is due, and it came about in connection 
with the institution of the last club the old man 

M 
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took a leading part in. In J7S3, when lie 
was seventy-four, feeling the burdens of his age, 
and being desirous of collecting together a few 
valued friends so as to enjoy their society, he 
formed the Essex Club, in Essex Street, Strand- 
not too far from his home. Among others he 
invited to join was Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
wrote him as follows : — 

" December, 17S3. 

" Dear Sir, — 

" It is inconvenient to me to come out; I 
should else have waited on you with an account 
of a little evening club which we are establishing 
in Essex Street, in the .Strand, and of which you 
are desired to be one. It will be held at the 
Essex's Headj now kept b)' an old servant of 
Thrales (Samuel Greaves). The company is 
numerous, and, as you will see by the list, miscel- 
laneous. The terms are lax, the expenses light. 
Mr. Barry was adopted by Dr. Brocklesby, who 
joined \\'ith me in forming the plan. Wc meet thrice 
a week, and he who misses forfeits threepence. 

" If you are willing to become a member, draw a 
line under your name. Return the list. We 
meet for the first time on ]\Ionday at eight. 

" I am, lV'c, 

" SAii. Johnson." 

Sir Joshua did not join, but among those who 
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did were Mr. Murphy, Mr. Cooke, Mr. David 
Barrington, Mr. John Nichols, Mr. Brocklesby, 
Dr. Horsley, and Mr. Windham. 

It was in course of conversation with the last- 
named gentleman that Johnson, in speaking of 
Boswell, who was to be a member, but was away 
from London at the time, coined and used the 
new and very expressive word in question, saying, 
— " Boswell is a verj^ clubbable man." 

It will be remembered that the doctor's 
definition in his Dictionary of such a club as he 
then started is — '' An assembly of good fellows, 
meeting under certain circumstances." 

Dolly's had for its sign a portrait of the cook, 
" Dolly," stated to have been painted by 
Gainsborough. Where is that picture now? 

On a window of the coffee-room was painted a 
head of Queen Anne, from which was derived the 
name of Queen's Head Passage. The correct 
thing to order and partake of at Dolly's was beef 
steak and ale. 

At a very much earlier date — in fact, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth — her favourite stage 
clown, named Tarlton, on retiring from the stage 
and circus, opened a house close by the site of 
Dolly's, at the sign of the Castle, in another 
court between Newgate Street and Paternoster 
Row, where he held for many years a daily 
ordinary. A portion of the premises of the 
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Castle was subsequently occupied as the Oxford 
Bible warehouse, which was destroyed by fire in 
1S22, and afterwards rebuilt. 

At the bottom of Ludgate Hill is Farringdon 
Street, in which are several moderately ancient 
taverns, but none calling for any special remark, 
except one, that in former j-ears, prior to the first 
vegetable market being opened in Farringdon 
Street, was situate at the bottom of Holborn Hill, 
and bore the ver}- curious name of the Black Bo\" 
and Stomach i\che. 

Here, however, we meet with one of the new 
stj-le of cheap eating-houses, manj- of which have 
sprung up in London within the last quarter of 
a century. 

They are of two kinds, both excellent and well 
deserving the success the)' hav^ met with. At 
the premises of Pearce and Plenty, the name gi\-en 
to one class of these establishments, founded 
originally by Mr. John Pearce, working-men and 
boys are supplied at remarkably low prices with 
meals throughout the vrhole day. 

It is quite worth while to visit one of these 
places at the busy time of dinner and see the 
crowds of printers — men and boys — and working 
people of all sorts, ser\-ed there. The tables, it is 
true, are destitute of any fine white napery, the 
knives are of the black-handled genus, and the 
forks have three steel prongs. There are spoons 
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in the mustard pots, but the utensils that do 
service as salt cellars are strong, capacious, and 
every way suitable for the place and its customers, 
but are deficient of spoons. The French fashion 
of helping salt with the knife is practised here. 

At some of these establishments a limited number 
of beds is provided at very moderate prices. All is 
clean, and, though many refinements are absent, 
and there is little or no pretence to decorations 
iir embellishments, the whole is good, comfortable, 
and thoroughly appreciated by the numerous 
frequenters of the house. 

Beer, wine, or spirits are not supplied here, and 
the place is run on teetotal lines. 



Xoc[5bart'5 : Mitb some IReflections on 
TDnnUwQ and lEating. 

The other modern introduction I would here 
draw attention to is Lockhart's. Some twenty 
years or so ago what were called Coffee Taverns 
were started with the very best intentions, not 
only in Lonc'on but in many towns in the countr}', 
under the patronage and auspices of a number of 
well-disposed, charitable people, among whom 
may be specially named Lord Shaftesbury and 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

Whether in their desire to promote the un- 
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doubted good object of temperance the good}-- 
goody element was imported too strongly into tlie 
scheme, or whether the founders were not happ_\- 
in their selection of managers and other servants, 
looking more for piet)- than business capabilities, I 
know not, but, at an}- rate, with very few exceptions, 
all were ghastly failures, financially and practicalh-. 

That a properly conducted tea and coffee tavern, 
if you like to call it so, would answer and yield a 
fair remunerative profit, when carried on in accor- 
dance with the rules of any other commercial 
venture, seems to have been the opinion of a few 
business men who carry on the establishments now 
to be met with all over London, with their blue en- 
amelled signboards and white letters, "' Lockhart's." 

Originally, I believe, some well-disposed person 
bearing the name of Lockhart did start one or two 
of these places ; but for some reason or other they 
were onlj' partially successful. ^Messrs. \\'inthrop 
and Baker evidentl}- saw that the scheme had 
within itself the elements of the onl\- kind of 
success that can possibly enable any business, 
whether philanthropic or not, to be carried on.. 

I have watched the progress of these establish- 
ments for man}' years, and 1 have had the pleasure 
of conversations on the subject with these gentle- 
men, and I am firmly convinced that the truest 
and most practical apostles of temperance of this 
present age arc ^Messrs. \\'inthrop and Baker. 
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Having arrived at Lockhart's establisliments of a 
like description, a fitting opportunity presents itself 
for a few remarks on the question of what all taverns 
supply — " alcohol " — and its bitter and intemper- 
ate denouncers, the teetotalers. It is quite possible 
that many of my readers may think that, because 
I have said so much on the subject of taverns, 
I must, of course, be a frequent — if not daily 
and possibly hourly — visitor to them. They 
may even picture to themselves the writer of 
these pages as a blotch-faced individual, with a 
Bardolfian figure-head and Sloperian nose. Such 
would make what a Cockney Gavroche would term 
a " blooming error." 

I am myself, personally, a very temperate man, 
and have been so all my life. I enjoj' in modera- 
tion, with thankfulness, all the good things that a 
good and all-wise God bestows. No living man 
ever saw me the worse for doing so. 

I am and ever have been a strong advocate of 
temperance ; nevertheless I entirely and heartily 
endorse the utterance of the plain-spoken and 
sensible bishop who declared he would rather 
see England free than sober. If sobriety is only 
to be obtained by coercive and tyrannous Acts 
of Parliament — Veto, Local Option, and other 
dangerous interference with the liberty of the 
subject — let us have none of them ; but put up 
with whatever evil we ma)' now have, rather than 
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fly to something, we know not what, such may 
lead to. But I utterly abhor a drunkard. I 
regard him as one of the greatest nuisances that 
can be met with — a perfect pest to society. 

To judge fairly the denunciations of the late 
Lord Coleridge and many others it will be well to 
examine what intemperance and " the drinking 
habits of the country " were fifty or sixt_\^ years 
ago, to go no further back, and see what they are 
now. 

When I was a youngster the two or three bottle 
men were d}'ing out ; but, still, very mucli heavier 
drinking was indulged in by the upper classes than 
at present. After dinner, when the ladies had 
retired, the gentlemen sat long over their wine, and 
it was too frequently the case that on joining the 
ladies in the drawing-room several ijf the party 
were really unfit to do so. It was thought but 
little or nothing of at that time ; indeed, it was the 
fashion. What would be thought now of such a 
thing? A man who so over-indulged would not 
be invited to repeat his visit. 

At commercial dinners it was the estabhshed 
rule that travellers using the commercial room of 
a hotel should each take at least a pint of wine, 
and this in the middle of the day. If they did not 
order or consume it they were charged for it in 
their bills all the same. Hot strong brandy and 
water — brown brand}' — was then a popular drink, 
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We ha\-e changed all tin's. A commercial man 
may now tlrink what he pleases without remark ; 
paying" onl)' for w hat he has — wine, beer, or water. 
Soda and whisky or brandy — pale — is now a 
popular drink, instead of the hot brandy Mr. 
Wellcr, sen., so dearly loved. 

On making a morning or afternoon call at a 
friend's house, port and sherry wine with cake 
and biscuits were invariably brought in. Not to 
produce them was regarded as unfriendly and 
inhospitable. In these da)'s the wine is replaced 
b)- a cup of tea. Society, in fact, has been reforming 
itself during all these years of its own free will and 
accord, without an)' tyrannical coercive measures 
of Veto and Local Option. 

Now to examine the much-vaunted existence of 
crime, which Lord Coleridge specially mentioned 
as being the result of "the drinking habits of the 
English people," and is used by the teetotal orators 
as their great stalking horse, to be ever trotted out 
in their denunciations of all and everyone who do 
not go the whole hog with them. 

A reference to the published statistics of crimes 
and convictions will show that, taking into con- 
sideration the enormous increase of population 
during the present century, the decrease of crime 
IS quite marvellous. 

In the early days of the century new model 
prisons were built all over the country. Now they 
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are being demolished to a very considerable extent. 
Why ? Simply because there are so few prisoners 
to inhabit them. In London itself quite a goodly 
number of these places have been improved off 
the face of the earth. I do not believe a single 
new prison has been erected for the last twent}' 
\ears. So that, while admitting for the sake of 
argument the declaration of his lordship to be 
perfect!}- true./t'r i-i', as to the cause of the majority 
of con\'ictions, }-et considering that the numbers 
have so great!}- decreased in actual amount, in 
spite of our having a vastly larger population, this 
particular presumed cause of crime — "drink" — 
must have shrunken vevy material!}' from what it 
\\as fift}- or si-xt}' years back. 

Herein we have another most con\"incing proof 
that societ}' ;in this instance in its lower gradei is 
improving itself without Veto, Local Option, or 
other pet coercive panacea of teetotal and political 
demagogues; but under the influence of extended 
education — ma}' n'c not term it extended civiliza- 
tion ? 

That leinpcrauce should be preached far and 
wide from ever}' pulpit throughout the land no sane 
man will den}-. It is one of the Christian \-irtues 
that should be inculcated into the heart and mind 
of every child ; but that its advocac}' as teetotalism 
should be prostituted b}- being con\-crted into a 
plank of the platform to be used b}- radical political 
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jerrymandcrers for the mere sake of baitinjj traps 
to catch votes, is playing ver)' low indeed, and 
bringing the whole subject into contempt, doing 
vastly more harm than good. 

The persons known as teetotalers are in far too 
many instances most intemperate people. Their 
intentions are doubtless good, and ma)' possibly be 
sincere ; but a certain poet has told us that hell is 
paved with such. They mean well, but allow them- 
selves to be carried away by their mistaken zeal 
for what at bottom is an excellent cause, but 
which is wofull)- advocated. Temperance ma)' 
well exclaim, " Oh, save me from m)- friends ! " 

Too many of their leaders and orators exag- 
gerate and distort the truth, to use no harsher 
term, so long as they can make a telling point in a 
speech, and call on their inventive powers to aid 
them in denouncing the crimes of the terrible 
publicans, who they regard as the enemies of man- 
kind. These orators have little or no moderation, 
and utterly disregard both temperance and truth 
in their language. 

Only comparati\cly a few )'ears ago, a lady 
orator, who had "taken to the stump," treated her 
audience to a perfect blood-curdling description of 
a "pub" at the East End of London, where, she 
said, quite crowds of children were to be seen roll- 
ing in heaps upon the floor, drunk, while their 
mothers were being supplied with more drink — 
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more alcohol — by the wicked ogreish publican and 
his m}'rmidons of barmen and barmaids at the 
counter. 

Not one single word of this was true. It was, 
however, all taken in and believed by her infatuated 
audience as perfect gospel One of the Licensed 
Victuallers' papers at the time entirely refuted the 
whole of this lady's statements, stamped them as the 
bare-faced lies they ^vere, and stripped them of the 
few Zolaesque rags of romance that had created 
such a sensation among the lady's hearers. Is 
this fair or right ? Is it wise ? 

We never hear of these teetotal orators 
denouncing intemperance in eating. Yet any 
medical man will corroborate me in saying that 
there is far more illness and suffering caused, 
especial])- among children, by over-eating than by 
over-drinking. 

Look through the advertisement columns of any 
newspaper, or at the walls and hoardings of any 
large towns, what is it that first catches the eye ? 
Anaouncements of pills, syrups, safe cures, and all 
sorts of medicines in galore. What are all these 
for } Not one for the effects of drinking, but for 
such ailments as d}'spepsia, indigestion, and a 
host of other ills, brought on poor humanity 
entirely by overmuch and indiscreet feeding. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson — the arch apostle of 
teetotalism in its most advanced and rabid form — 
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some lime since announced to the world that he 
is very tliankful he is not a bishop. So am L I 
liave no desire to witness the degradation of tlie 
episcopal lawn into the motley of a circus clown 
or the mitre into a cap and bells. 

It is not my wish, seriously, to say anything" 
intemperately against teetotalism itself, which for 
such people as have not the strength of mind to 
take stimulants in moderation is an excellent and 
very beneficial thing. I would like to see the 
law, as it now stands, much more stringently — I 
will hardly say severely — administered against 
drunkards ; and also against any publican for 
serving customers who have had their qua)itum 
sitf. 

I think if the plea of being "in liquor" were 
disallowed, as a palliation or excuse for offences 
and crimes committed when in that state, it would 
make men more careful to keep sober, and we 
should read less of wife-beating and other cases of 
a like kind. 

No doubt, as a restraining power upon intein- 
perately-disposed persons, teetotalism is a capital 
thing, so long as it affects only those who need the 
moral restriction it places upon a man, and does 
not interfere with those who have the common 
sense to use and not abuse the good things of this 
good world. 

But I am no friend to teetotalers who rabidly 
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denounce everyone but themselves, and would 
wish to interfere with the liberty that has hitherto 
been the boast and pride of Englishmen. While 
approving a man's " swearing off " taking anj-thing 
of a stimulating kind, if he deems it necessary, I 
cannot resist a smile at the one who placards 
himself with a blue or other coloured ribbon, as a 
proclamation that he is under contract to keep 
sober. 

I trust I have shown that to talk of the drinking 
habits of the English people increasing, and crime 
in consequence thereof extending, is contrary to 
fact, and when repeated is sim'ply claptrap and 
nonsense. Teetotalers may impugn alcohol and 
call it "the Devil in solution " or any other ugh' 
name; but Englishmen have for many hundreds of 
}-ears thrived on its moderate use. A more stal- 
wart race, or one more capable of hard work, both 
of bod}- and brain, docs not exist. 

Teetotalers have never yet introduced anything 
capable of taking its place. They have seized 
upon tea — a most excellent thing when used in 
moderation — but tea, tea, tea, morning, noon and 
night, is as bad as alcohol in excess, if not ten 
times worse. I read in a weekly paper some few 
years ago the following : — 

" The inordinate consumption of tea bv British 
working men and \\-omcn is now held up by re- 
formers as one cause of the miserable physical 
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condition current annong many of that class, and 
Miss Winifred Ellis, who has given cooking lessons 
among the poor, has found it impossible to induce 
them to eat nourishing food, or to wean men, 
women, or children from their incessant tea- 
drinking." 

What do Local Option cranks say to this? If 
what they term the " licjuor traffic" is to be 
despotically crushed out of existence, a pretty sort 
of beings our posterity will be. But, thank God, 
Englishmen have too much common sense even to 
quietly allow such a thing to be. But the political 
i-aison d'etre for this Local Option craze will cease 
as soon as its principal object of catching votes has 
exploded. 

I remember many years ago, when Lord John 
Russell was Prime Minister, that he yielded to 
the solicitations of Lord Shaftesbury — then Lord 
Ashley — who, being too strongly imbued with the 
Sabbatarian craze of the day, was desirous of 
stopping the Sunday delivery and despatch of 
letters all over the country on that day. An order 
in Council or some equally effective ukase was 
issued. The whole business of the United Kingdom 
was paralyzed. The British public rose as one 
man, as it would if a Local Option bill was to be 
smuggled through Parliament. 

Punch had a capital cartoon representing 
" Johnny Russell and Lord Sackcloth and Ashes" 
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in strict Puritan costume and steeple hats, 
twiddling their thumbs and looking sideways at 
each other. I forget the exact wording beneath, 
but it was to the effect, " Verily, brother, we ha\-e 
made a mess of it." 

The very ne.xt week the objectionable ukase 
was withdrawn. The postal service of the countr)' 
went on as usual. The British public was satisfied, 
and I doubt whether anything of a similar kind 
will ever be tried on again. 

I would recommend Sir Wilfrid and other red- 
hot teetotalers to look up the back volumes of 
Punch in the late forties or early fifties for that 
cartoon, and when found " make a note of.''^ 

At Lockhart's, under the now familiar sign in 
white letters on a blue ground that surmounts all 
their establishments, the working man, \\'oman, or 
child can get a cup of good tea, coffee, or cocoa 
for \d., and a slice of bread and butter for a like 
small sum. Other eatables are also supplied. 

Their example has been followed by Pearce 
and Plenty, the Aerated Bread Compan_\-, and man\- 
others. 

The respectable working man does not want 
beer — beer at all hours of the day. At his dinner 
he does require it, and gets it at the much- 
maligned publican's, and at Lcckhart's he can o-et 
his tea at tea time, and I know well that he fulh- 
appreciates it. It is quite possible for him to 
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patronize both establishments and 3'et be a sober, 
industrious, and, let me add, a broad-minded man, 
a good citizen, and one that does not wish to 
encroach upon the privileges of his fellow-country- 
men. 

By having two classes of rooms, first and second 
class, provision is made for those \vho can afford 
to pay better prices and wish to have superior 
accommodation. 

The dirty, musty, old-fashioned coffee-shops 
where bad coffee and worse tea were supplied iu 
the very roughest and uninviting style to those in 
need of such refreshment, are gradually disappear- 
ing wherever the Lockhart sign is hoisted, and a 
very good thing too. 

There are a few of the old coffee-shops of the 
better class still extant, such as Snow's, in Glass- 
house Street, nicknamed "Cafe Neige," and the 
old Pamphillon, in Argyle Street, at the back of 
the top of Regent Street, which have moved in an 
upward and improving direction with the times, 
serving as shining examples of Darwin's theory 
of the survival of the fittest. 

There is yet another class of refreshment-rooms. 
The Aerated Bread Company, a Scotch bakery 
firm, Messrs. Stevenson, Messrs. Lyons, and others 
also, have each a large number of their establish- 
ments all over both the City and the West End of 
London. These places are most acceptable to ladies. 

N 
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Only a few years ago ladies, particular!}- if unaccom- 
panied by a gentleman, -ivere in danger of being 
almost starved when on their shopping expe- 
ditions. The pastry-cook's certainly afforded a 
bun, but little else. Now, at either one or the 
other of these establishments, ladies can have 
everything thej* require. 

The greatest change, however, in the pro\-iding 
for the creature comforts of the fair sex is the 
opening of refreshment rooms at the drapers' and 
other shops, where ladies, and gentlemen too, 
spend so considerable a portion of their time. I 
well remember, some thirty odd years ago, suggest- 
ing to one of the partners of a large drapery shop 
that it would be a capital thing and a great boon 
to their customers if they would set aside a small 
room where ladies could be served with a cup of 
tea or coffee and fixings. I was laughed at, and told 
such a thing was impossible and would never do. 

ITavenis m aiiC> ai-ounC> jfleet Street. 

In Bride Lane, the first turning on the left, on 
the left-band side off" Fleet Street, is a celebrated 
house, the Jiariey Mow, better known now as 
Cogers' Hall, where discussions on political and 
other subjects are held. 

The original Cogers' Hall was established in 
1755 by Daniel Mason at 10, Shoe Lane, and 
many years afterwards removed to the Barley 




The Barley Mow Tavern (Cogers' Hall). 
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Mow. In 1756, Curran, the Irish barrister, made 
his first oratorial effort, and became a Coger. 
Daniel O'Connell and Judge Keogh were also 
members of the fraternity, and poured forth their 
eloquence there. Lord Brougham is said to have 
been an occasional visitor at the Cogers' Hall and 
also at the Discussion Forum in Fleet Street, 
nearer to Temple Bar. 

Both these places have been the training 
grounds for many of our orators who have made 
their reputations in the Senate or the Bar. 

At the Globe Tavern, 134, Fleet Street, the 
Robin Hood Club held their meetings in the later 
decades of the last century. Oliver Goldsmith and 
Macklin, the actor, were both attending members. 

On the opposite side of Fleet Street, in Shoe 
Lane, was the Cock Pitj v/hich the gossiping Sam 
Pepys attended occasionallj'. 

In Fleet Street itself, opposite Shoe Lane, there 
stood in former times the Fleet Conduit. 

In Salisbury Court, now Salisbury Square, is 
the Salisbur)^ Hotel, which in years gone by, 
before it was rebuilt and greatly e.xtended, was a 
great house for farmers of the better class, whose 
business brought them to London. 

Richardson wrote his " Pamela " and published 
it at his printing office at the end of the Court, 
and at one time Oliver Goldsmith was a reader 
in his office. 
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The George, in Dogwell Court, out of Bouverie 
Street, Whitefriars, was a. house at one tioie 
frequented by rogues of all sorts. One of the 
scenes in Mrs. Behu's play, " Lucky Chance," was 
located at the George. The site is now occupied 
by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans' printing works. 

Another house in the same locality, the Black 
Lion, only survives in name. It was, in the old 
Alsatian days, a very noted tavern. 

In Elect Street are many taverns on both sides 
of the road, but with the exception of the Cheshire 
Cheese all or most of them have been remodelled 
and transformed ; as, for instance, the Kings and 
Key, Anderton's Hotel, Peek's Coffee-house, the 
Bell, and Punch's Tavern. 

3^e ©l&e Cbesbire Cfjeese. 

" Now let us take a walk down Fleet Street," 
as Dr. Samuel Johnson was wont to say to James 
Boswell, and let us direct our steps to Wine 
Office Court, on the north side of the old thorough- 
fare, whence, in ancient times, licences to sell wine 
were issued from some special office of the Excise 
Department. 

Here we find Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese, without 
doubt the really oldest tavern now existing in 
"ye goode Citie of London," for there must have 
been a tavern on this spot of like name before the 
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Great Fire of 1666, as there is a notice inscribed 
upon an ancient sideboard in the Cheshire Cheese 
stating that it was rebuilt in 1667, the year fol- 
lowing. 

How long such a hostelry existed prior to the 
Great Fire of London there is no authentic record 
to show. 

In Wine Office Court, at No. 6, lived, in the 
last century, Oliver Goldsmith, and there he wrote 
" The Vicar of Wakefield." 

Dr. Johnson's first acquaintance with Goldsmith 
was in the spring of 1761 ; and in May of that 
year Johnson accepted an invitation to Goldsmith's 
lodging in Wine Office Court. When he was 
prepared to start, Boswell, who was with him, 
remarked to the Doctor that he was quite 
surprised to see him dressed with a neatness 
and precision so very unusual to him. "Why, 
sir," he replied, " I hear that Goldsmith, who is a 
very great sloven^ justifies his disregard of cleanli- 
ness and decency, by quoting it as his practice ; 
and I am desirous this night to show him a better 
example." 

Johnson received a note one morning from 
Goldsmith saj-ing he was in great distress, and it 
was not in his power to come to Iiim in Gough 
Square — would Johnson come to him. The doctor 
sent him a guinea by the messenger and word that 
he would go round as soon as he was dressed. 
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When he arrived at Wine Office Court he found 
Goldsmith's landlady had arrested him for his 
rent ; and perceived that the guinea had already 
been changed, and a bottle of Madeira, from the 
Cheshire Cheese, hard by, was on the table, and 
poor Goldsmith was almost frantic. 

Johnson replaced the cork in the bottle and 
asked him to explain a little of his affairs. 

Goldsmith told him he had a novel ready for 
the press, the MS. of which he produced. The 
Doctor glanced it over and saw at once there was 
some "grit" in it ; and putting the work under his 
arm, told the landlady he would return speedily, 
went off to Mr. Newbur}', a bookseller in the 
neighbourhood, and sold it to him for £60. 

On his returning with the money, Goldsmith 
paid his rent, and did not forget to give his offend- 
ing landlady a real sound Irish rating. 

It was a long time before Mr. Newbury pub- 
lished the " Vicar of Wakefield," for that was the 
work he had bought from Dr. Johnson — not, 
indeed, before '•' The Traveller " had established 
the fame of its writer ; and when it did appear. 
Goldsmith's reputation ascended to the highest 
pitch. In 1764 Goldsmith removed from Wine 
Office Court to 2, Brick Court, in the Temple. 

The name of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who lived 
hard by, first at No. 8, Bolt Court, and then at No. 
17, in Gough Square, where he died in 1784, is so 
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intimately associated with the interesting and 
unique old tavern, Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese, that 
his ver_\' aura pervades the place to this day ; so 




Bar of Ye Oleic tlitshiic Chet^e. 
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much so that the visitor almost expects to see the 
great lexicographer in his accustomed seat at the 
end of the dining-room. 

The Cheshire Cheese, as a building, is to London 
what the quaint old rows and God's Providence 
House are to the city of Chester — a legacy that 
old Father Time has spared, to let us see what 
manner and kind of houses our very-very-ver\- 
great grandfathers frequented and lived in in their 
good old days. 

In the dining-room of the Cheese, with its care- 
fully sanded floor and cosy boxes, there used to 
assemble the cream of the literary world of the 
last century. Wit, and wisdom too, flashed and 
sparkled across the tables when such men as 
Johnson, Reynolds, Dick Steel, Goldsmith, 
Chatterton, and Garrick, with others far too 
numerous to mention, met there. The old 
tavern was also frequented by Voltaire, in the 
days of his early life, during his residence in 
England. There he sat and chatted at the same 
table as Pope, Bolingbroke, and Sir William 
Congreve. 

In an old play by a friend of rare Ben Jonson, 

these lines occur : — 

" Heaven bless The Cheese, and all its goodly fare, 
I wish to Jove I could daily go there : 
Then fill a bumper up, my good friend, please, 
May fortune ever bless The Cheshire Cheese.' 

That Ben Jonson himself was a frequent guest 
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beneath the roof of the original Cheshire Cheese, 
prior to the fire of 1666, we also learn from 
Herrick's verses : — 

" Ah, Ben, say how and when 
Shall we, thy guests, meet at those lyric feasts, 
Made at the Cheese, the Triple Tun ; 
Where we such clusters had, as made us nobly wild, 

not mad ? 
And yet each verse of thine outdid the meat, outdid the 

frolic wine." 

The Triple Tun here mentioned is the Three 
Tuns, the old tavern, and now a booking-office on 
the opposite side of Fleet Street. In later years, 
only just past by, such men as Douglas Jerrold, 
Dickens, Mark Lemon, Blanchard, Tom Hood, 
and Shirley Brooks were frequenters of the glorious 
old house. 

To-day it is the headquarters of Bohemianism — 
literary and artistic. At different times of the 
day may be seen such gatherings of journalists, 
artists, poets, lawyers (who have a taste that way), 
and even stockbrokers and preachers, as are to be 
met with nowhere else. Every morning the " bar 
of the Cheese " is a trysting-place for everyone 
connected with journalism and its pictorial illus- 
tration, from the highest to the lowest. The 
attentive listener and looker-on will hear the 
richest of Irish brogues, as well as that unmistak- 
able accent that proclaims the speaker havino- 
come from " a wa' north of auld Reekie." 

While we are metaphorically standing " at the 
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bar," it may be well to instruct the uninitiated 
that there is no need to call for Scotch whisky — if 
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that be your special refresher — -whisky is fulh' 
understood by the Hebes at the counter to mean 
Scotch. 

Should your taste be for Irish, just ask for 
" Cork," and it is Irish whisky of the finest blend 
that you will be served with. It is not as often as 
it used to be that gin, except in combination with 
Angostura or other bitters, is asked for ; but should 
London Cream be what you want, " Rack " must 
be demanded, and gin will be placed on the counter 
before you. The omission of observing these 
instructions when you visit the bar of the Cheese 
will at once proclaim you a veritable griffin. 

The saying one often hears, " He's not the 
Cheese," is a survival of old days, when it was 
applied to denote anyone who, by his want of 
position and standing, or his lack of talents, was 
unfitted to associate with the regular frequenters 
of the Old Cheshire Cheese. 

Whether the slang term " Cheese it " — a modern 
synonym for " stop " or " drop it " — has any con- 
nection in its derivation with the old tavern is a 
question for Notes and Queries. 

The Cheshire Cheese is the home of various 
clubs, all of which have their special nights for 
meetings and suppers. 

The Johnson takes precedence. It was founded 
in 1764 by Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Hawkins, Topham, Goldsmith, Beauclerk, Burke, 
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Bennet,and Langtoii were among the first members. 
This club passed its verdict upon all new literary 
works. Its opinion was speedily known all over 
London, and had great influence on their success 
or the reverse. 

Hallam, Macaulay, Lord Lansdowne, and Bishop 
Bloomfield became members. Dr. Milman, Dean 
of St. Paul's, was in the chair at the centenary 
dinner on 7th June,iS64. This club not onlystill 
exists, but flourishes. 

Another old club has its domicile at the Cheese 
— the St. Dunstan's, and it is presided over by a 
parson, the vicar of the parish in which the old 
tavern stands. Oh ! Sir Wilfrid Lawson, is not 
this an awful thing ? 

The " Rhymers " is the name of a club of poet- 
asters that abides at the Cheese, and yet another, 
•' The Legitimates," assemble at stated times there. 
Whether the members still drink " to the King 
over the water" and have a special meeting at 
the Cheese on the 30th of each January, to com- 
fort themselves with a good hot supper and 
punch, after their cold visitation to King Charles's 
statue at Charing Cross, "this deponent knoweth 
not " ; but so long as their quaint and some- 
what bizarre proceedings and opinions please 
them, and they do no harm, all's well and nobody 
need cavil. 

Another club connected with the Cheese is 
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called "The Soakers" — truly a ver}- dreadful name, 
that few, if an}', of its members ever ventured to 
have printed on their visiting cards. Its name, 
however, is like the dreams referred to in the old 
Irish song, "For dhramcs always go by con- 
traries, my dear." The name of " Soakers " is 
stated to have been chosen as conveying a sharp 
antithetical travesty upon the sober habits of its 
members as moderate men. This club apparently 
does not thrive or increase in numbers. Its very 
Zolaesque name militates against an}- but the 
ver\' boldest joining its ranks. 

A new club has lately taken up its cjuarters here, 
the members of Avhich are all artists, named "The 
Kernoozers." The qualification for membership 
is the possession of a genuine piece of ancient 
armour. No Wardour Street stuff admitted. The 
name is an eccentric rendering of " connoisseurs.'' 

Evidently, notwithstanding the number of far 
more luxurious establishments that have of later 
years sprung up that cater for such patrons, there 
seems not much indication of the popularity of Ye 
Olde Cheese being on the wane. 

In the dining-room of the Cheese, notwithstand- 
ing the fact of the floor being sanded instead of 
carpeted, everything is as clean as clean can be, 
and the napcry appliances of the tables as white 
as mortal laundr\' work can make them. 

Here arc served dinners and suppers peculiar to 
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the house. No " kickshaws" are obtainable; but 
chops, steaks, with or without onions, broiled ham 
— oh ! such ham — with peas, and in the season 
Irish stew and tripe are served. 

A speciality for which the old tavern is famous 
is provided every Wednesda)- and Saturday during 
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the winter season in the shape of " ye rumpe stcake 
pudding," a pudding containing rumpsteak, kidney, 
larks, oysters, and mushrooms. This pudding is a 
feast for the gods. 

Its praises have been sung all the world over by 
those who have partaken of it and remembered it. 
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Such impressions do these inimitable puddings 
make upon all who partake of them, that not only 
Englishmen but Americans write to landlord 
Moore at the old tavern, and order puddings to 
be specially packed and sent to them from various 
distant parts of the world. I have myself 
seen a letter ordering two of these — " to weigh 
from five to eight pounds each, with cooking 
directions" — to be forwarded, " z^/'l fast express," 
to Chicago — that wonderful cit}' of ''canned 
meats'' — to get there in time for last Christmas. 

The modus operandi of producing this pudding 
is a " state secret," guarded with great care. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays are red-letter da)-3 
at the Cheese, and if such a thing is possible, 
extra attention is paid to the guests by the waiter. 

By many Americans, passing through London 
on their trip to Europe, a visit to the old tavern 
in Wine Office Court is made as a pilgrimage, and 
a dinner or supper of the celebrated pudding is 
regarded as a positive duty, second only to the 
journey to the Shakespearean relics of Stratford- 
on-Avon. No man can be said to have done his 
London who has not visited the Cheshire Cheese 
and Wine Office Court. He may as well lea\'e the 
Tower of London or St. Paul's unseen. 

Li 1845, one Benjamin- Dolamore was landlord 
of the Cheese. 

A very good story is told of the late George 
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Augustus Sala, who was, for many )'cars, a frequent 
visitor at the Cheese. 

Sala had been away in Paris, from whence he 
liad been supplying the Daily TelcgrapJi with his 
highly amusing articles, some of which extolled 
the superiority of French cookery and described 
the delicious plats he had revelled in at the 
Parisian restaurants. On his return and arrival 
in town, the first place he drove to was Wine 
Office Court, and on entering the Cheshire Cheese, 
he seized hold of the waiter. " Is the pudding all 
gone ? '' — it was on a Wednesday — was his first 
question. " No, sir," was William's reply. "Then, 
for goodness sake, let me have some. I've had 
nothing fit to eat for a fortnight." 

The Horn Tavern was a famous house in 1604, 
and continued so for many years after the Resto- 
ration. If any of the cavaliers and gallants of the 
days of the Stuarts should ever revisit, in their 
astral state, the old haunts of Fleet Street, they 
must be sorely puzzled to recognize, in Anderton's 
Hotel, their old rendezvous, the Horn. 

It has been so long known as Anderton's that 
few of its customers even suspect that it was ever 
anything else. 

In Crane Court, close by the Horn Tavern, 
the well-known Praise-God Barebones, who was 
a leather-seller by trade, lived in his own house, 
which bore the sign of the Lock and Key ; 

O 
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and at a conventicle in Fetter Lane he first com- 
menced to preach — in 1641. 

It was on his motion in the vestry of the parish 
that the title of Saint was lopped off St. Dunstan, 
as the Puritans considered that it savoured of 
idolatry. 

Barebones was, both in and out of Parliament, 
the staunchest opponent to the restoration of 
Kin^ Charles IL ; and on the occasion of the 
public rejoicing in the city, on the night of 
nth February, 1660, when no fewer than fourteen 
bonfires illumined Fleet Street, to celebrate the 
success of General Monk and the army in turning 
out the " Barebones Parliament," the mob paid off 
old scores on the veteran thorough-going Puritan, 
by breaking the windows of his house. 

Samuel Pepys, in his Diary of the day after, 
says, " The boys had last night broke Barebones' 
windows." This sort of thing was repeated ten 
days afterwards, and in Samuel's Diary of the 22nd 
we read : " I observed this day how abominably 
Barebones' windows were broken last night." 

Notwithstanding all this, he continued to li\-e 
peaceably in St. Dunstan's parish, until the Great 
Fire, six years after, destroyed both Fleet Street 
and Crane Court, and his house with it. 

At 1 98, Fleet Street, also near to the Horn, a 
Mrs. Salmon, for fifty }'ears, between 171 1 and 
1760, had an exhibition of 140 moving wax figures. 
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"as big as life" — a precursor of Madame Tussaud. 
She died in the latter year, at the good old age of 
ninety, when the house was purchased by Messrs. 
Praed and Co., who built their bank upon the 
site. This is now occupied by the offices of the 
Machinery Trust (Limited). 

Near at hand is an old tavern, the Portugal, 
with its ordinar)- bar in front and dining-room 
behind, but with nothing noteworthy in its 
history. 

lEbc ®IC> (S,oc\\. 

The Cock in Fleet Street was as celebrated, if 
not more so, as the Cock in Threadneedle Street, 
already mentioned. It was much the same class 
of house; but instead of merchants, underwriters, 
and Stock Exchange brokers and jobbers being 
its principal customers, the frequenters were to a 
great extent barristers^ solicitors in good practice, 
literary men, and othcrSj who knew what was good 
and could afford to pay for it ; for neither the 
Cock nor the Rainbow, on the opposite side of 
the street, was anything but first-class^ both as 
to the qualit}- and price of what was supplied. 

The original abode of the Cock was at No. 201, 
on the north side of Fleet Street, at the corner of 
Apollo Court and two doors from Bell Allej', all 
of which have been long since swept away by the 
great besom of modern improvements. 
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The old tavern had quite a respectable antiquity, 
as is shown by the elaborately carved old fireplace 
and chimne)^ piece that is still in existence, and 
bears evidence of dating back to the time of 
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that "sagacious" monarch, James I., and possibly 
of Elizabeth. 

The house was oriyinall}' known as the Cock 
and liottle, and also as the Cock Ale House. It 
was one of the few houses that escaped the 
ravages of the Great Fire of 1666, which halted 
in its destructive career at Temple Bar. Its 
escape must have been a narrow one, and was 
possibly due to a change of wind, which confined 
the flames to the south side of that end of the 
street. 

At the time of the plague, which was so effec- 
tually cured and banished from the great city by 
what was at the time regarded as a dire calamit}', 
instead of a blessing in disguise, the landlord of 
the house inserted the following notice or adver- 
tisement in No. 45 of The Intelligence of 1st July, 
1G66, one of the verj' few newspapers of that 
day : — 

" This is to notify that the Master of the Cock and 
I^ottle, comnionl)' called the Cock Ale House, at 
Temple Bar, hath dismissed his servants and shut 
up his house for this long vacation, intending 
(God willing) to return at Michaelmas next, so 
that all persons whatsoever who have any accompts 
with the said master, or Farthings belonging to the 
said house, are desired to repair thither before the 
8ih of this instant July and shall receive satis- 
faction." 



ns 
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What connection exists between a C'jcI^ and a 
Bottle — either of leather or 7lass — I know not ; 
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but there is still a tavern in Cannon Street, at the 
corner of Lawrence Pountncy Hill, bearing the 
name of the Cock and Bottle. 

Among the frequenters of the Cock in olden 
times was that amusing old gossip, Samuel Pepys, 
who dined there many a time and oft. It was, 
indeed, one of his lavourite haunts. 

The old tavern made but little show to the main 
street, and, like the Cheshire Cheese and many 
others, was situated up a passage (Apollo Court) 
leading from the north side of Fleet Street to 
quite a nest and labyrinth of courts and alleys that 
were doomed to destruction. 

The " Old Lady of Threadneedle Street," not 
content with her branch bank at the West End, 
in Burlington Gardens, must needs cast her eye 
around for a suitable site for another branch Bank 
of England, midway between her old domain facing 
the Royal Exchange and the Western Branch. 

The site on which the old Cock had roosted for 
so many years was swept clear of its ramshackle 
tumble-down surroundings to make room for a 
new Temple Bar branch of the greatest bank in 
the world. This was in the year of grace 1883. 

Poor Chanticleer had nought else to do, but look 
■out for other quarters and another perch. The 
landlord, Mr. George Colnett (who had a few 
years previously succeeded his mother^ Mrs. Eliza 
Colnett, the widow of William Colnett), hied him 
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across the street to No. 22, and there found 
another location, where the time-honoured name 
of the Cock is still to the fore, but not its old 
landlord, who died, and the house is now held by 
Messrs. George King and Co. 

When Mr. Colnett shifted his quarters, like 
^neas of ancient days, he carried with him all his 
lares et penates ; and on the first floor of the 
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present Cock Tavern, or restaurant, as it is now- 
called, they are all preserved, and have been 
utilized in fitting a commodious dining-room, 
quite in the old style — almost ^fac-snui/c of the 
old, old room. 

There is the boarded floor — strewed \vith 
sawdust, in lieu of sand — and the veritable old 
seats and cos\- mahogan)- boxes, in which Pepys 
and his compeers. Dr. Johnson, with, of course. 
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his friend Boswell tco, and very many illustrious 
men and shininy lights of the legal and literar_\- 




professions, have "dined and wined in the old 
house over the way." 

Among others, in somewhat later days, 
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Alfred Tennyson, at a time he scarcely 
dreamed of being a lord, was a frequent guest, 
and much he liked the place, for he wrote a lyrical 




Dijur 111 Apollo Court with the Cock. 

monologue in praise of Will Waterproof, the then 
head waiter of the Cock Tavern, over which his 
napkin_flourished and he presided. 
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Thus did the Laureate apostrophize the Gany- 
mede of the whilom Cock and Bottle, — 

" O plump head waiter of the Cock, 
To whom I most resort, 
How goes the time ? Tis five o'clock, 
Go fetch a pint of port." 

Tennyson was evidently a connoisseur of wine, 

and loved the best, for in giving his order he goes 

on to say, — 

'' But let it not be such as that 

You set before chance comers ; 
But such whose father-grape grew fat 
On Lusitanian summers.'' 

That he was satisfied with what Will Waterproof 

brought him is evident from what he says further 

on, — 

" Head waiter, honoured by the guest. 
Half mused or reeling ripe, 
The pint you brought me was the best 

That ever came from pipe ; 
But though the port surpasses praise, 

My nerves have dealt with stifter. 
Is there some magic in the place, 
Or do my peptics differ ?" 

He says further on, — 

"And hence this halo lives about 

The waiters' hands, that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout, 

His proper chop to each. 
He looks not like the common breed. 

That with the napkin dally ; 
I think he came like Ganymede, 

From some delightful valley." 

" Head waiter of the chop-house here, 
To which I most resort, 
We two must part ; I hold thee dear 
For this good pint of port. 
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For this thou shalt from all things suck, 
Marrow of mirth and laughter ; 

And wheresoe'er thou move, Good Luck 
Shall fling her old shoe after." 



Very possibly it was in one of those identical 
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cosy, comfortable boxes that the great poet 
actually wrote some of those lines. 

Not only were the boxes and seats carefully 
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transferred to the new roost of the Cock, but the 
quaint old fireplace, a fine specimen of oak carving 
of that ancient time, and the golden effigy of 
Chanticleer himself deftly represented in the act of 
giving forth his crow of delight as he hailed the 
advent of the morn. It is the work of Grindling 
Gibbon, and is now safely ensconced on a lofty 
perch in the lower dining-room. Safely, I say, 
for at one time he was burglariously and ruthlessly 
torn away from his perch outside the door of the 
old tavern and chop house, but was happily 
recovered again, and a duplicate of him — all bright 
in gold — now stands forth over the entrance of the 
present Cock in Fleet Street, at No. 22. Among 
the relics of the past that Mr. Colnett brought with 
him from his old house is one of the old farthings 
mentioned in the advertisement in The Intelligence 
which the curious can see if he but asks the waiter 
under whose arm the napkin of Will Waterproof 
has descended. 

Who knows but what one or more of those 
choice pints of port, " whose father-grape grew fat 
on Lusitanian summers," had first inspired the 
poet's brain to pen " The Idyls of the King 1 " 

It is quite open to his devotees and admirers to 
believe so. 

The Rainbow still exists, and for a "cut from 
the joint " and a glass of good wine is still well 
worthy of a visit. Of the early history of this 
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house I will discourse later on when dealing with 
the first advent of coffee-houses. 

Some few years ago, when first the new building 
at the eastern corner of Chancery Lane was 
erected, there was opened by the well-known 
caterer Sawyer, of Crystal Palace fame, a very 
first-class suite of dining-rooms, in the upper part 
of the premises, under the name of the London. 
Why it did not succeed I know not. I well 
remember dining there some thirty odd years ago, 
when Sawyer had it, and the impression left upon 
my mind was that it was the best place in that 
locality. 

Whether it was a little in advance of the time 
or no, it is hard to say, but after an existence of 
not very long duration it came to grief, and was 
sold up. Offices now occupy the rooms. 

There used to be a quaint little barber's shop up 
one of the courts leading beside the old Cock, 
which was pulled down at the same time as the 
surrounding old buildings, that deserves a passing 
mention, having been situated directly on the line 
of demarcation between the Cit)' and " London 
outside the walls" — say between the parishes of 
St. Dunstan, Fleet Street, and St. Clement Danes. 
In this little lane, at the small barber's shop, a 
customer could sit in his chair with one foot in 
the Cit}' and the other in Westminster, and be 
shaved. 
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Another ancient tavein once existed on the 
City side of Temple Bar, and, altliough it 
disappeared over a century ago, its history is 
well worth recording. No. 2, Fleet Street was 
a celebrated house known as the Devil, or the 
Noisy Devil. 

It was next door to the quiet goldsmith's shop 
of Mr. Francis Child, in the days of good Queen 
Bess. 

Like others of his craft, Mr. Child added bank- 
ing to his business, and in 1788 Messrs. Child and 
Co., his descendants, bought -up the Devil, and 
added it to their premises. In the days of Eliza- 
beth and James I. it was often frequented by 
Shakespeare and his comrades, who, as the)- made 
merry over their cups, must have listened to the 
chimes of St. Dunstan's Church. It had a swing- 
ing sign outside the door,' over the footpath, 
representing the holy Saint boldl)- dragging his 
Satanic majesty by the nose, fast gripped with his 
tongs and pincers, prior to casting him into the 
precincts of the Temple. 

One of the \'ery earliest clubs ever established 

' .See frontispiece. 
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in London was the Apollo, whose home was at 
the Devil. Rare Ben Jonson was its first chair- 
man, and devised the club rules as follows : — 

" Welcome all who lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. 

Let none but guests or clubbers hither come ; 
Let dunces, fools, and sordid men keep hence ; 
Let learned, civil, merry men be invited ; 
Let nothing, in the least, offend the gaiest. 
More for delight than cost, prepare the feast." 

Llere, too, in spite of its name, did Dr. Johnson, 
with the faithful, if somewhat tiresome, Boswell, 
wend his way; and the great Samuel sat himself 
in a tavern chair, which he named "a throne of 
human felicity." 

Both the Devil Tavern and the old goldsmith's 
shop have long since disappeared ; and on their 
site is now the present banking house of Messrs. 
Child and Co. 

In olden days, but not so very many years ago, 
at Temple Bar, and every other boundar}' of the 
city, collectors took toll from every cart or other 
vehicle entering the civic domain, that was loaded 
with goods, not belonging to freemen of the City 
of London. 

All citizens had pa'nted on the side of their 
carts, besides their names and addresses, the red 
crossed shield of London with its quartered 
dagger. 

The Devil Tavern, sometimes called the St. 
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Dunstan's and at others the Old Devil or the 
Noisy Devil, was a famous old house, well known 
so far back as 1563, and much patronized by 
men of good qualit}- in the reign of King Jamie, 
the first of that name. It was situated up a 
passage between Nos. 2 and 3, Fleet Street ; the 
old goldsmith's shop afterwards Child's bank being 
No. I. 

The first landlord or vintner, as Boniface was 
then termed, was one Simon Wadlow, surnamed 
the King of Skinkers, by rare Ben Jonson, who was 
not only a very frequent visitor to the house, but 
composed some of his verses there ; among them 
his rules of the Apollo Club, if one may apply the 
term club to an association of wits and poetasters 
of so early a date, ^^^ithout doubt many of his 
verses were written under the inspiration of the 
good liquor he imbibed there, and which he him- 
self described as — 

"Wine ! It is the milk of Venus." 

That " cheers the brains, makes wit the quiclcer, 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases. 
And at once three senses pleases.'' 

That mine host of the Devil supplied good liquor 
and other fare for his customers, is pretty well 
vouched by the fact that Mr. Samuel Pepys, who 
knew so well what was good, was a frequent 
visitor there, and, as a matter of course, many of 
his friends too. 

P 
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There was a large room at the Devil called the 
Apollo, in which convivial meetings were held and 
entertainments given. /\t one of these entertain- 
ments given by the Duke of Montague, at which 
King George H. and one of his Ladies, the 
Countess of Yarmouth, were visitors, the following 
amusing scene took place. 

The Duke invited several of the nobility and 
members of the Royal Family, among them the 
Duke of Cumberland. He also asked a number 
of hard drinkers, all of whom were in the plot he 
had concocted to pay off a grudge he had against 
Herr Heidegger, one of the king's musical con- 
ductors and master of ceremonies. 

In the early part of the afternoon, a dinner 
lormed the serious part of the entertainment, to 
which Heidegger was invited, and made so 
gloriously drunk as to need being carried out and 
l.iid upon a bed to sleep himself sober. 

No sooner was he sound and safe in the arms of 
Somnus than the Duke sent a messenger to the 
Golden Salmon, on the opposite side of the 
street, next door to the Horn Tavern — now 
Anderton's Hotel — to bring Miss Salmon from 
the waxwork show, with all the necessary materials 
lor taking a plaster of Paris mould of the sleeping 
man's face. 

From this cast, a mask in wax was speedily 
made by the deft fingers of the artist, and coloured 
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to the exact counterpart resemblance of Heidegger, 
trom whose \'alct the duke had already obtained, 
in exchange for sundry golden coins, a complete 
suit of his master's clothes. 

An actor of the same size and figure as the 
victim of the jo]<e was ready and donned the 
clothes and mask, receiving full instructions from 
the Duke as to the role he was to play. 

The after-dinner part of the entertainment was 
a masquerade ; and it was this that the King, the 
Countess of Yarmouth, and the Duke of Cumber- 
land attended. 

On his Majesty taking his seat, Heidegger 
ordered the musicians in the gallery to play " God 
save the King," which they did. No sooner, how- 
ever, was his back turned, than the counterfeit 
Heidegger ordered them to stop that, and play 
the Jacobite tune of " Over the Water to 
Charlie." 

Everyone was thunderstruck, except those who 
were in the secret of the Duke's plot. 

On hearing the odious tune, Heidegger rushed 
to the music gallery. He stamped, he raved and 
gave vent to quite a flood of profane language, 
most hopelessly mixing up both English and 
German in an absurd manner, at which both the 
King and the Countess could not help laughing 
heartily. 

So long as the true Heidegger remained in the 
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gallery did the musicians give forth the spirit- 
stirring strains of " God Save the King" ; but so 
soon as he thought all was going right, and left 
them, to go to the dancing room to see if all was 
in order there, the false Heidegger stepped into 
the middle of the rijom, and imitating the true 
man's voice and manner, damned the musicians 
for a pack of fools and blockheads, adding that he 
had just told them to play " Over the Water to 
Charlie, ' and they had better do so at once. 

The music stopped. The pla}-ers, well knowing 
the character and failings of their master, were not 
surprised at his contradictory orders, and once 
again struck up " Charley." 

This second affront to the King roused some 
officers of the Guards, who were present, but not 
in the secret. They made a hurried advance to 
storm the gallery and kick the players out, but 
the Duke of Cumberland, who had been informed 
by the Duke of Montague of the joke, and could 
hardl)' contain himself with laughing, stopped 
them. 

"All's well that ends well." 

The Duke of Montague brought both the 
Heideggers before the king, when the true one, 
beholding his counterpart beside him, was struck 
speechless; and the false Heidegger advancing, 
and bowing to the King, exclaimed — " Indeed, 
Sire, it was not m)- fault, but " — pointing to the 
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true Heidegger beside him — "that — that — is the 
devil in my hkeness." At which the victim turned 
pale, staggered and fell into the arms of one of 
the officers. 

His Grace of ^lontaguc had had his joke. He 
ordered the counterfeit musical director, who 
had so well played his part, to remove his mask. 
The frolic ended with laughter all around. Except 
poor Heidegger, who swore he would never attend 
another assembly or entertainment unless "that 
witch the wa.xwork woman was made to melt down 
the wax mask and break up the cast in his 
presence." 

The Devil Tavern in the course of time fell 
into decay and was deserted by the bulk of its 
patrons. Whether people were getting more par- 
ticular and did not care to frequent a tavern with 
such a name, is not recorded ; but Messrs. Child 
purchased the freehold, and in 1787 saved the 
old structure the trouble of falling into absolute 
ruin, by pulling it down and building on its site a 
row of houses called Child's Place. A century 
later, these were in their turn demolished in 
1879, about the time their old neighbour, Temple 
Bar, was carted off to Theobald's at VValtham 
Cross, where it has been re-erected. 

In its place that flagrant specimen of modern 
art, the Griffin, stares fiercely alike at all visitors 
to the city from the west, and at the setting sun. 
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Messrs. Child and Co.'s handsome new bank- 
now occupies the site not onl)' of their old place 
of business, but of the Devil Tavern. 

When the old tavern was demolished and the 
cellars dug out, a solitary bottle of wine was diS' 
covered, supposed to be port. Whether it was 
a relic of the contents of the " bin " from which 
Rare Ben Jonson's " milk of Venus " was taken 
is questionable. 

In the year i6S'j, when the Devil Ta\'ern was 
doing good business in the passage between 
Nos. 2 and 3, Fleet Street, a certain Robert 
Fenwick appears to have started an opposition 
at No. 8 in the same street, which he christened 
the Young I3evil. Here he sold not on!)- 
" wine tliat makcth glad the heart of man," but 
tickets for the annual feast of the Sons of the 
Clerg)-, which was held in the festive hall of the 
Merchant Taylors in Threadneedle Street. 

On the 9th of January, i^oy, a Mr. \A^anley, a 
goldsmith, and a Mr. Le N(^\-e originated the 
Society of Antiquaries ; and we read that the 
entrance to its meetings, which were continued for 
some years at the Young Devil Tavern, was 
down a flight of steps, so that the house must have 
been below ground — a most appropriate position 
for a tavern with such a name as the Young Devil. 

What with his Satanic majesty, that the Holy 
St. Dunstan pulled so ruthlessly around the 
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precincts and cast into the Temple gardens ; and 
tliese two taverns, the western end of Fleet Street 
must have been a devil of a place altogether in 
the daj's of our forefathers. 

How lucky it is no tavern with such a name 
exists in these days ! What Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
would have said of such a place I dare not think, 
much less attempt to say. 

There were several taverns with the name of 
Black ]^oy in dilTerent parts of London. One was 
in Fleet Street, near St. Dunstan's Church, of 
which but little is known. Most probably the)- 
^\'ere tolerably healthy too, but one house there 
used to be, on the ground where the old Vegetable 
Market stood in Farringdon Street — not the one 
erected a few j'ears ago, adjoining the Smithfield 
Markets — an old-fashioned public-house called the 
Black Boy and Stomach Ache, the queerest name I 
have ever heard for a house where its fret]uenters 
are supposed to make themselves comfortable. 

Peelc's Hotel, at the corner of Fetter Lane, 
started life in the early part of the last century 
as Peele's Coffee-house, and was one of those 
frequented by Dr. Johnson. A portrait of the 
great Samuel, painted by his friend, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, was formerly over the chimne\'-piece in 
the coffee-room. 

Feele's was a place where people in search of 
information as well as refreshment were wont to go. 
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It was quite celebrated for very many years as 
having the most complete file of London daily news- 
papers outside the British Museum. These were 
open for inspection and reference, on payment of 
a moderate fee, and were often conned by members 
of both the literary and legal professions. Among 
the files kept there, the London Gazette dated the 
farthest back, to 1759. Next came the Morning 
Post, 1773 ; then followed the Times, 1780, fol- 
lowed pretty closely by the lilorning Herald, 1784 ; 
the Morning Clironicle, 1793 ; and the Morning 
Advertiser in 1794. Anything that could not be 
found in any one of those papers would hardly be 
worth looking for by the ordinary inquirer. Since 
its conversion or promotion into a hotel, these 
useful iiles are no longer kept up at Peele's. 
Whether their abandonment is due to their being 
considered infra dig. I know not. 

®IC> /lIMtre (IHo. 1). 

A few doors up Chancery Lane from Fleet 
Street on the left hand, or western side, is a 
modern and highly respectable tavern, still retain- 
ing its old name of the Mitre, but a very different 
house from its immediate predecessor. 

The old Mitre Tavern was the place to which 
prisoners for debt were transferred (under the 
process of working a writ of habeas eorpus) from 
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the custody of the sheriff to that of the King or 
Queen's tipstaff. 

To this place gentlemen, and ladies too, if they 
were "in pecuniary difficulties" and under arrest 
for debt, \\'ere brought^ and conducted to a com- 
tortable, but dingy, room upstairs, where they had 
the privilege of having anything they h'ked to 
drink and pay for, and of paying besides for any- 
thing they felt inclined to invite both Sheriff's 
officer and tipstaff to drink — an invitation neither 
ot them v.-as seldom or ever known to refuse. 

Under the great charter of an Englishman, when 
he was arrested for debt and taken to a sponging 
house, where gentlemen of the name of either 
Sloman or Levy kindly consented to keep a 
debtor so long as convenient to himself and his 
money lasted, he could demand to be taken before 
a judge in chambers under what Mr. Tony VVeller 
termed a writ of " Have his Carcase." 

But the taking before the judge was, like a good 
many other things connected with the law, a myth, 
inasmuch as his interview with the judge was only 
supposititious, and he never approached any 
nearer to the great administrator of justice and 
law than the upstairs back parlour of the Mitre 
Tavern. The officer of the Sheriff, armed with 
the Habeas Corpus, here met the tipstaff from the 
Queen's Prison of the Bench, and together they 
waited upon the judge in chambers, and went 
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throug-h a performance of transfer, chiefly con- 
ducted by the judge's clerk, and then again 
adjourned to the Mitre. 

After more refreshment, if the gentleman, sup- 
posed to have been brought before the judge in 
pursuance of his undoubted right as an English- 
man, was willing and able to pay for it, the tipstaff 
bid a smiling adieu to the Sheriff's officer, and 
either walked or took a cab with his new charge, 
and conducted him to her Majesty's Prison of 
the Bench, once situated in the Borough of 
Soutliwark, and gencralK' known as i. Belvedere 
Place. 

Imprisonment for debt is abolished. All these 
mystic changes from one custody to another under 
the hocus pocus of Habeas Corpus have changed ; 
and the style of business transacted at the Mitre 
Tavern has also changed. 

In the first quarter of this nineteenth century, 
St. Dunstan's Church presented a very different 
appearance from what it does no\\'. The western 
end of Fleet Street at that time suddenly narrowed. 
A block of buildings between Fetter and Chancery 
Lanes stood out from the rest of the houses, and 
among them was the front part of the church of St. 
Dunstan, with its clock still further protruding 
over the street, in like manner to the great clock 
ol the Law Courts. 

Connected ^^•ith this clock were a set of chimes 
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and three large figures, each bearing a strong 
family hkeness to Gog and Magog in the Guildhall. 
Two of them struck the quarter chimes and the 
other the hours on the bells. 

These were, the chimes that Charles Dickens 
wrote about — the chimes the little ticket porter, 
Trotty Veck, listened to and was cheered l)\'. It 







St. Dunstan's Church, fleet .StieeL, 1S20, looking Eastwards. 



was near the pumi:> in front of the church, he used 
to sit and eat the dinner his little granddaughter 
brought — sometimes sausages and sometimes 
tripe. 

To this pump a legend hangs. At the mystic 
hour of midnight on certain nights of the 3ear, 
the Devil was wont to come and prowl about, in 
search of any belated wa3'farer he could find, to 
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carry him off to his sulphurous dominions far 
down below. 

One night the good St. Dunstan, intent on 
putting a stop to the nuisance of these unwelcome 
visitations, stepped forth from the vestry or some 
other door, armed with a strong pair of red hot 
tongs or pincers : and seizing the evil one with 









Fleet SUeet, luciking A\ estwards, 1S20, showing Temple Ear and 
Old St. Dunstan's Church. 



them by the nose, held on tight and dragged him 
to and fro, up and down the street in front of the 
church and pump, heedless of his roars and screams 
that so alarmed the good people in their beds, 
that none dare get out of bed to see what all " the 
row was about." After dragging the poor wretch of 
a Devil till the dawn was just about to break forth, 
he hauled him near the Temple, and throwing him 
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over the tops of the houses headlong- into the 
domain of the lawyers, there left him, among- the 
onh' companions the hoi)' saint thought fitted to 
associate with him. 

Ever after that, the legal fraternity have gone by 
the name of the Devil's O'lvn — a name that nowa- 
days is specially given to the gallant Inns of 
Court Volunteers. 

The church clock, with all its automatic figures, 
was alwaj's a great attraction to everybody — to 
children and country people especially ; and one 
day when the late Marquis of Hertford — he who 
gathered together such a magnificent collection of 
pictures — was a bo\' in his teens and was visiting- 
the city, he saw the clock and the figures, and 
insisted on those who were with him stopping till 
the minute hand reached the quarter, that he 
might see the figures work and hear the sound of 
the chimes. 

He was so delighted with the exhibition that he 
made a vow that when he became a man he would 
buy that clock. And so he did, in 1S31, for two 
hundred guineas. 

Alterations were made in Fleet Street — that 
end of the roadway was widened, the old church 
pulled down ; and the present elegant structure 
erected in its place, but further back from the 
roadway, and the clock and figures were put up 
for sale. 
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His Lordship of Hertford remembered his vow 
of years gone by, and became tlieir possessor. He 
had them erected in the grounds of Hertford 
House, Regent's Park, where they remained for 
many years. I well remember, when I was in my 
early teens, peeping through the hedge and seeing 
the figures in the garden. 

A somewhar similar set of figures and clock were 
put up in front of the house over the shop of Sir 
John Bennett, in Cheapside, where they have 
attracted the attention of passers-by for a long 
period, and are indeed regarded by cver\-one as one 
of the free exhibitions of London. 

What became of the original St. Dunstan's 
figures I know not. For some time it was supposed 
by many people that they were those of Sir John 
of the Silver Curls, though this is not so. Sir 
John Bennett had two sets. 

The first one that was erected over the well- 
known watchmaker's shop, like those that chimed 
so long in Fleet Street, attracted the attention of 
a gentleman who insisted on buying them, and 
gave about four times as much as Lord Hertford 
did for his purchase. 

Then it behc^ved Sir John to set to and have 
another set made, and there the}' no\\-are over the 
shop nearly facing King Street, chiming the cjuarters 
and striking the hours throughout the day and nio-ht 
" as regular as clockwork " and causing a blockino- 
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of the foot pavement, every fifteen minutes in the 
middle of the day, much to the chagrin and loss 
of temper of those who have no sympathy with 
\-oung folks of either sex, but are in a mighty 
great hurry to move along on their business of the 
day. 

IFDolborn Tlaverns. 

There are several Hotels and Taverns in the 
city portion of Holborn that deserve notice, 
and, amongst others, Wood's in Furnival's Inn ; 
Ridler's, next door to Furnival's ; and the Old 
Bell. 

Furnival's Inn was for many years a sort of 
chapel-of-ease to Gray's Inn and other Inns of 
Court in that locality, and provided residential 
chambers not only for members of the legal 
fraternity, but for others. It will always be re- 
membered, wherever the English language is read 
and spoken, as having been for some years the 
residence of Charles Dickens, who wrote his 
" Pickwick Papers " and one or more of his other 
works there. Tony Weller and his son Samivel, 
as well as other famous characters, may be said to 
have been created there. Here, also, lived Hablot 
K. Browne the artist, " Phiz," to whose pencil the 
world is indebted for the illustrations not only 
of nearly all Charles Dickens' books, but of those 
of Charles Lever. 
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Furnival's Inn has just lately been demolished, 
and a pile of buildings are in course of erection by 
the Prudential Insurance Company. 

At the top end of the quadrangle of Furnival's 
Inn, and facing the entrance gateway, was, until 
recently, Wood's Hotel, which, for many years, 
held a high repute as a first-class house of the 







[Middle Row. Holborn, lookincr East\^"ards. 



good old-fashioned style. It used to be the 
custom of the landlord to ha\-e family pra}-ers in 
the coflee-room at an earl)' hour every morning, and 
such visitors as chose to attend were alwaj-s 
welcome. This famous hostelry has now been 
pulled down, as well as all the quiet chambers 
occupied until recently b)- solicitors, architects, 
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and literary' men; and the site has also been 
absorbed by the Prudential Assurance Company. 

Ridler's Hotel is quite one of the very old style 
of houses, and now seems altogether out of date, 
when one looks at the very modern First Avenue 
and Inns of Court Hotels in the immediate vicinit)', 
a little further west. Ridler's bears the same 
venerable and respectable appearance now as it 
did when George the Third was king. 

On looking at the old-fashioned coffee-room 
windows and entrance doors, one expects to see 
John Bull himself, with top boots, blue coat, and 
gilt buttons, frilled shirt, and mutton chop militar)- 
whiskers on each side of his rubicund face, step 
forth, stick in hand, with his attendant bulldog at his 
heels. In these days Ridler's is as unique a speci- 
men of an old style comfortable hotel as could well 
be found. It has been converted into a limited 
company, in conjunction with another similar 
establishment, so doubtless great changes may 
be looked for; but let us hope that those changes 
will not wholly alter the character of the house. 

The Black Bull was" once upon a time" located 
at the top of Holborn Hill, that terrible hill that 
severely tested the strength of many a good horse ; 
but the construction of the Holborn Viaduct has 
contrived to place it on a level road, while at the 
same time, St. Andrew's Church, which once 
looked down upon the road in front, leading up 

Q 
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Holborn Hill, has been consigned to a hollow, and 
is now in its turn looked down upon from the 
Viaduct. The steps of this same church of Scot- 
land's patron saint, when on a level with the 
roadwa)' of old, were used as the halting-place for 
the carts that conve}'cd criminals on their last 
journe}' from Newgate Prison to Ts'burn Gibbet — 
not far from the present Marble Arch at Hyde 
Park — to be hanged. When the cart drew up at the 
foot of the church steps, there was proffered to each 
of the condemned ones their last drink in this world 
— a pot of ale. The place was always crowded 
by an assemblage of those people who in all ages 
seem to enjoy such rueful sights ; many of whom, not 
satisfied with witnessing the prisoners take their last 
drink, followed them ontoTyburn tosee themturned 
off and the end of the tragedy. Thank goodness, 
executions no longer rank as public exhibitions. 

In climbing up the Old Holborn Hill, to reach 
the Old Bell Inn, one had to pass a once celebrated 
eating-house, much frequented by hackney coach 
and cab men, known as Worrall's Leg of Beef 
Soup Shop. Here cabby, or any one else, was 
supplied with a pint basin of good leg-of-beef- 
soup and a slice of bread for twopence. I have 
heard that Worrall's is still in existence and has 
only removed into one of the back streets between 
Holborn and Saffron Hill, but I have never 
searched for or stumbled upon it. 
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Hbc ©IJ) Bell 

The Old Bell has lately been pulled down. It 
was oneot the few old coaching hotels still remain- 
ing that showed the stable-yard and the galleries 
riuind it. Many }-ears have passed since a stage 
coach either entered or departed from its )-ard, and 
the business in its last days confined itself almost 
entirely to a "bar" tiade, though up to within a 
few days of the end, travellers were accommodated. 

At this same Old Bell a very important episode in 
English histor\- occurred, on a bleak cold day in 
February, 1645, that virtually sealed the fate of 
King Charles L 

Two Roundhead leaders were sitting in what 
would now be called the coffee-room, engaged in 
earnest conversation in low, almost whispered 
tones, cvidentl}- expecting the arrival of someone, 
when a young Cavalier was unceremoniously 
hustled into the room by two Puritan soldiers, 
fallowed immediately after by a third carrying a 
saddle with the girtlis trailing on the ground, 
and evidently just taken off the horse of the young 
Ro)-alist. At a sign from the elder of the two 
officers the saddle was thrown upon the floor, and 
after a few questions addressed to the prisoner — 
for such he was — orders were given for it to be 
examined. 

The soldier who had brought it in proceeded to 
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rip it up in sundr)- places with a sharp knife, and, 
after considerable searching, a letter was dis- 
covered neatly sewn between the leathers of one 
of the flaps, and handed to the man who had 
ordered the search to be made. Without the 
least hesitation or ceremony, and greatly to the 
surprise and dismay- of the prisoner, the letter, 
which was addressed to " His Majesty King 
Charles, at Oxford," was opened and read. After 
he had perused it, he handed it to his junior. 

It was a letter from Queen Henrietta Maria to 
her husband, telling him to make any promises 
that would fool — humbug would have been the 
term used in these later years — the rebel Parlia- 
mentary leaders until she could secure the pro- 
mised help from her friends in France ; and send 
troops over to his aid, " when he could beat and 
hang the whole crew of his enemies." The t^-o 
officers who read that letter were Cromwell and 
Ireton. 

Its contents revealed the duplicit}- of Charles 
and his advisers, and showed the utter useless- 
ness of placing the slightest dependence upon 
his word. Cromwell and his son-in-law left 
London that evening, and rode, with a few- of 
the Ironsides as an escort, straight to LTxbridge, 
where negotiations betweeen the King's friends 
and the Parliamentary delegates were in progress. 
On the arrival of Cromwell the negotiations 
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were brusquely broken off. The Roundheads saw 
their danger, and King Charles and his cause 
was irrctrievabl}- ruined by that letter of his 
French Ouecn-wife. 

\\'ho can say what course events might have 
taken, had not that letter fallen into the hands of 
Oliver Cromwell in the coffee-room of the Old 
Ijell hostelry at the top of Holborn Hill ? 

Yet another of the old-time taverns has just 
been demolished. The Horse and Groom in 
Leather Lane, adjoining Llolborn, after standing 
there for close on 300 years, has at last fallen a 
victim to modern improvement — in this case an 
improvement that will be highly appreciated. 
When this house was built, it was at the corner of 
what Vv'as then called Lither Lane, a narrow 
road that led across the green fields towards 
Battle Bridge and on to the outskirts of Merry 
Lslington. It was for many years a private house 
and was not converted into a tavern till after 
Strype the historian had died, as in writing of 
the locality he only mentions three taverns — 
the White Hart, the Nag's Head, and the King's 
Head, and says not one word of a Horse and 
Groom. One of its early frequenters after its 
conversion into a public-house Vv'as the notorious 
thief and thief-taker, Jonathan Wild, who left an 
evil reputation behind him that appertained to the 
house for very many years; indeed, the Horse and 
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Groom was never a very reputable tavern, 
possessing nothing of interest but its age, and \\'as 
one of the " bits of London " that can be ver\- 
well spared and n'iil never be regretted. 

m ©iJ^e /HMUc. IHo 2. 

"Glci'STER : ]\h" Lord of Kly, \\hen I was last in Holborn, 
I saw good strawberries in your garden tliere ; 
I do beseech vou send for sonie of them." 

Ri.liard IlL, .la 3, Scate 3. 

■Some considerable changes have taken place 
since King Richard spolcc those words. 

The garden of the good Lord Bishop of Ely, 
v.'here grew good strawberries, is now Elj' Place and 
Hatton Garden, and an)'one would look in \'ain, 
either there or in Holborn, for strawberries, unless 
some "coster" with liis barrow came that way. 

Near the Holborn end of these thoroughfares a 
narrow court runs from Hatton Garden into Eh- 
Llace, andin it is an ancient publicdiouse. Ye Olde 
Mitre, bearing the date of its birthj 1546- 

This tavern must have been built whcu first the 
bishop's garden was dismantled and portioned out 
into desirable and eligible building plots : for one 
of the supports of the south-western corner of the 
house consists of the trunk of a tree, which is 
said to have been a good fruit-bearer in the 
garden of the bishop who sent the strawberries to 
King Dick. Now, the old tree — or what is left of 
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it — and the Old Mitre, a very modest little house, 
stand just in the rear of the offices of a very well 
known lefral firm — Messrs. Lewis and Lewis. 




Ve Olde Mitre Tavern, Hatlun Garden. 

Here, in the early part of this century, the two 
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brothers, James and George Lewis — father and 
uncle of the present Sir George — estabhshed the 
now celebrated firm. 

I knew thcni both from boyhood. Half a 
century ago thej' drew my first deed of partnership 
and sometime afterwards my marriage settlement. 
Uand)' George, as the younger of the brothers was 
called, brought it to the house of mj' young bride's 
father for execution, and the deed now bears his 
signature as the attesting witness. 




The (Jkl Sign of the Rlitre Tavern. 

The two brothers were totally unlike in their 
appearance. Dandy George was the ornamental 
partner, and attended more particularly to the 
Insolvent Debtors' department. I can see his 
somewhat jolly-looking face now, with his well- 
groomed, rather reddish whiskers very carefully 
brushed into a roll, reaching from ear to ear all 
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round under his cliin. James Lewis was a totally 
different man — the best of friends, the cleverest of 
advocates, and the most dangerous opponent. 
Probably he was one of the clearest headed 
lawyers of his time. His knowledge of criminal 
law was so thorough that I have heard it said, 
" If James Lewis draws a man's indictment, it is 
bound to be followed by his conviction." A little, 
sparCj sharp man he was, who listened carefully to 
the statement of a client's case, grasped every one 
of its points, and at once detecting the strong and 
\\'eak oncs,/rt> and con, he prepared to act accord- 
ingly. 

At the bottom of Ely Place is Bleeding Meart 
Yard, of which Dickens wrote so charmingly in 
his " Little Dorrit." 

A third old tavern bearing the name of the 
episcopal headpiece — Mitre — was in Wood Street, 
prior to the Great Fire, which utterly destroyed 
it, and it has never been rebuilt as a tavern. That 
useful gossip, Samuel Pepys, mentions in his 
Diary that he visited the Mitre in Wood Street, 
and there met W. Symons, D. Scoball, and their 
wives, with whom he played " a game of handicaps " 
— whatever that may have been — which he seems 
to have enjoyed, as he says it was very good. 

Yet another Mitre is in Mitre Court, Fleet 
Street, one of the turnings leading down to the 
Temple. This house must have been so named 
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after a much earlier house of the same sig"n in that 
locahty, but not on the same site, that used to be 
frequented by Shakespeare and his friends, and was 
built on near the confines of the palace gardens of 
the Bishops of Exeter, one of whom was murdered 
there in 1329. 

From the number of taverns having" the sign of 
Mitre, it would seem that wherever there was an 
episcopal residence, the nearest tavern took to 
itself the sign of Mitre. 

This palace of the Bisliops of Exeter was one of 
the spoils seized by King Henr_\- VI IL at the time 
of the Reforiiiation. In a fit of generosity he 
presented it to Lord Paget, Earl of Leicester ; who 
bequeathed it to Lord Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex ; after whom both Devereux Court and 
Essex Street, Strand, are named. 

TLbc Oli> Goffcc Ibouses. 

To one Jacobs, an enterprising Jew, is due the 
k?idos of having opened the first coffee-house in 
England, at Oxford in the year 1650; and among 
the graduates and undergraduates he had many 
customers. 

Two years afterwards a merchant named 
Edwards returned to London from a vo\-age to 
tlie Levant, bringing liome with him from Sm\-rna 
not onl)- a quantity of coffee berries, but a 
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Raqusan youth named Pasqua Rosce, who was 
^\c■ll instructed in the art of preparing and making; 
coffee. J\L-. Edwards' friends and visitors so Hked 
the new drink that they were constantly dropping 
in upon him to partake of it — so much so, indeed, 
as to interfere with his business. He, therefore, 
started a coffee-house — the first in London — in 
St. Michael's Alley, Cornhill, opposite to the 
church. 

The sign of the new coffee-house was the 
Pasqua's Head, with a portrait of the Oriental 
)-outh, and the business was conducted by him, in 
conjunction with a man named Bourman, oi- 
Borman, who had been coachman to Edwards' 
son-in-law. 

Though the coffee-houses in Fleet Street were 
established very shortly after the Pasqua's Head, 
and before either Jonathan's or Lloyd's, it will be 
as well to describe those houses in Change Alley 
first. 

Jonathan's coffee-house in Change Alley, at the 
time of the South Sea Bubble speculation, was a 
great rendezvous for stockjobbers long prior to 
the establishment of the Stock Exchange. Mrs. 
Centilivre lays one of the scenes of her comedy, 
'• A Bold Stroke for a Wife," at Jonathan's. This 
coffee-house disappeared long since, and is almost 
as much forgotten as Mrs. Centilivre and her 
pla>-. 
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Lloyd's Coffee-house, the cradle of Lloyd's — 
the home of the underwriters and all connected 
with the mercantile marine of England — was first 
located at the corner of Lombard Street and 
Abchurch Lane, and was afterwards removed to 
Pope's Head Alle)', where it was called New 
Lloyd's Coffee House. 

It was again removed on St. Valentine's day, 
1/74, to quarters in the Royal Exchange, at the 
north-west corner, where it shared the fate of that 
building at the fire in 1836. 

After the destruction of the old Royal Ex- 
change, and during the rebuilding of the new one, 
Lloyd's had temporary quarters at the old South 
Sea House in Thrcadneedle Street, where now 
the Greek and Russian merchants congregate at 
the house called the Baltic. 

Ver}' soon after the success of the Pasqua's 
Head, in St. Michael's Alley, a barber in Middle 
Temple Gate named Farre, or Farr, took a house 
in Fleet Street, close to Temple Bar, and, under 
the sign of the Rainbow, started the preparation 
and sale of coffee. 

His success so incensed the neijjhbourinc 
publicans, or tavern keepers, that they raised a 
cabal against him, and endeavoured to crush him 
by the strong arm of vestry law. 

They indicted him for making and selling 
"a strong drink called coffee, which great!)' 
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annoyed the neighbourhood by its evil smell." 
Fan- overcame their opposition and succeeded 
in thoroughly beating them. He so prospered 
that he was able to completely turn the tables on 
his rivals. He converted the Rainbow into a 
regular tavern, and as such it now stands to this 
da\-. 

Shortly after the Great Fire of iG6C>, which 
did not extend so far west as Farr's new tavern, 
he issued a number of tokens (as tradesmen were 
wont to do) bearing an Arched Rainbow resting 
on clouds. One, or more, of these tokens is in the 
British Museum. 

The upper part of his house Farr let off. One 
of his tenants was Samuel Speed, a printer, many 
of whose books are yet extant, and bear the 
notice of having been printed by him at the sign 
of the Rainbow, near Inner Temple Gate, Fleet 
Street. 

In or about 1682, the promoters of the Phienix 
Fire Insurance Company became tenants of Farr, 
and that prosperous old fire office was established 
at the sign of the Rainbow in the first instance. 

The general public, those of the humbler and 
ignorant classes, did not exactly take to cofl'ee 
" like mother's milk," and its introduction met 
with great opposition, combined with ridicule. 
People got it into their heads that its use would 
eventually put an end to the human race, or, at an)' 
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rate, the Knglish portion of it, and that it was 
a devilish invention of the Turks and Moslems 
in other parts to poison and extciminate the 
Christians. 

In 1674 a women's petition against coffee was 
laid before the Khig and Council. It stated 
that its consumption made men unfruitful, and 
therefore the population would in time decline 
and die out. 

The elder DTsraeli, in his " Curiosities of 
Literature," cites some very quaint and amusing 
verses of the latter quarter of the seventeenth 
ccntur}.' which compare coffee-drinkers to English 
apes, and express surprise that anj-one should 
prefer it to Canary Wine. Referring to the days 
of Beaumont, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, they 
said — 

" They drank pure nectar, as gods drank too. 
Sublimed with rich canary ; say, shall then 
These less than coffee's self, these coftee men. 
These sons of nothing, that can hardly make 
Their broth for laughmg, how the jest does take. 
Yet grin and gi\"e ye for the vine's pure blood 
A loathsome potion, not yet understood — 
Syrup of soot, or essence of old shoes 
Dasht with diurnals or the I'.ook of News." 

" Not yet understood " is decidedly good. It is 
doubtful if the most ardent teetotaler could indite 
a more rabid attack upon, what Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson has been pleased to term, " the devil in 
solution" than this upon coffee. 
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At a later period the Rainbow was frequently 
\-isited b_\- ]Jr, Johnson, 15oswell, and others of 
that coterie. It was, in fact, one of the great 
Samuel's houses of call. 

\Mien first I knew the Rainbow, in iS45, one 
Isaac Argent was the landlord. 

So far from all the attempts to crush coffee- 
drinking pn-jving a success, not long after the 
opening of the Rainbow another coffee-house was 
started, close by, at the eastern corner of Iimer 
Temple Lane, then No. 17, Fleet Street, and 
called Nando's, which ,is not to be confounded 
with yet another temple of the fragrant berry — 
Groom's, at No. iG, next door. 

The great Lord Thurlow, when a young man 
studying and preparing for his legal career, was 
a frequent and almost daily visitor at Nando's. 
Nando's was the house now erroneoush' inscribed 
on the iront, " Formerly the palace of Henry VIII. 
and Cardinal \V0lse3'." 

The present building was built in 1C09, long 
after both, Ego ct Ulcus Rc.v, were dead and buried 
— in the reign of King James I. It was at first, 
and for some years after, the office of the council 
of the management of the estates of the Duch)' of 
Cornwall, and is mentioned as such in a State 
paper at the time Prince Charles, afterwards the 
first king of that name, was created Prince of 
Wales, four years after the death of his elder 
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brother, Prince Henry. The document bears date 
25th February, 1619. 

In 1780 the landlord of the Rainbow was 
Alexander Moncrieff, the grandfather of Moncrieff, 
the dramatist and author of the celebrated " Tom 
and Jcrr\-." 

There was yet another coffee-house in Fleet 
Street, and near to Temple Bar. It was opened 
by Richard Turner in 16S0, and was known 
as " Dick's." Cowper, the poet, was a constant 
customer there. 

The Trumpet Tavern and Coffee House in 
Short Lane, Fleet Street, at one time called 
Rogue's Lane, was the abiding place of the 
Tatlers' Club, when Addison, Sir Richard Steel, 
and many of their compeers frequented the club 
room. Its trumpet sound has been silent for 
many )'ears. In its last days it dragged on a sort 
of miserable existence under the new name of the 
Duke of York. 



Lombard Street has generally been considered 
as being the special home of the bankers, but 
Fleet Street ran it verj' close in the early 3'-ears of 
banks being established in England. 

Messrs. Stone Martin and Co. are the oldest 
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banking firm in London, and claim to be the 
direct successors of Sir Thomas Gresham. They 
still bear the grasshopper, as the sign, upon their 
doors in Lombard Street. 

When Martin and Co. (the name of Stone 
seems to have been dropped out of the firm, in the 
fast flowing stream of time) absorbed the site of 
Garraways in the extension of their offices, they 
not only placed, at the corner, a tablet notifying 
that fact, but have surmounted it with the grass- 
hopper, the crest of Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
great banker of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

They were very soon followed by Messrs. Child 
and Co., at the sign of the Marygold, at No. i, 
Fleet Street next door to Temple Bar on one 
side, and the Noisy Devil Tavern on the other. 

Their old books, old account books, which for 
manj' years were kept in the room over the centre 
archway of Temple Bar, contain many curious 
accounts ; one among them being that of Mistress 
Eleanor, or Nell Gwynne ; another of Alderman 
Backwell, who was the agent through whom that 
disgraceful sale, by King Charles IL, of Dunkirk 
to Louis XIV., King of France, was negotiated, 
and through whose hands the worse than blood- 
money passed from one King to the other. 

At a later date, in Queen Anne's reign, this firm 
had a temporary pressure for ready cash, and 
were assisted over their difficulty and hour of 

R 
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need by Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough, 
who loaned them the necessary advances. 

Hogarth painted a sketch in oil, representing 
this very interesting occurrence, which was sold 
by auction as Lot 270, on the 9th June, 1832, by 
a Mr. Hodson, to whom, I know not, or where the 
very interesting picture now is. 

Messrs. Gosling soon followed the example of 
Child and Co., and opened a bank at the sign 
of the Three Squirrels, at No. 19, in the same 
street, where the old sign ma}' yet be seen, though 
the firm itself has been swallowed up in amalga- 
mation with some other banks. 

At No. ^ij Messrs. Hoare and Co. opened their 
banking establishment at the sign of the Golden 
Bottle, which still surmounts their door, but 
looking much more like a travelling bag of the 
Gladstone genus than ■a.wy sort of bottle now 
in use. 

Messrs. Praed and Co. were another old bank- 
ing firm of Fleet Street, whose clients were 
largely of the legal fraternit)-. They, too, have 
been incorporated in some octopus-like amalga- 
mation with other banks elsewhere, and their 
offices are now in the occupation of the Machinery 
Trust, Limited, a compan\' of modern formation. 

All the above-named firms, except Gosling's 
and Praed's, are still to the fore, Messrs. Child 
and Co. looking quite brave in their handsome 
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new offices, opposite the Branch Banl< of England 
and new Law Courts. 

On 9th November, 1761, the young King, 
George III, although he was going in the evening 
to the Lord Mayor's banquet in the Guildhall, 
was very desirous of taking his )'oung Queen 
Charlotte and his brothers and sisters to see the 
great procession of the Lord Mayor's Show pass 
through the City. 

Arrangements were made by the Corporation 
for the royal party to view the civic display from 
the house of David Barclay, a Quaker and wealthy 
Linen Draper, in CheapsidC;, a few doors from 
Mercers' Hall and nearly opposite the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, the bells of which, many years 
before, rang out their summons to Dick Whit- 
tington to return and take his place as Lord 
Mayor in a similar civic procession. 

The King and Queen, dispensing with all 
ceremony and etiquette, went with the rest of the 
royal family and occupied the front windows of 
what was the old Quaker's drawing-room on the 
first floor. The only escort they had was a 
squadron of the Life Guards, who were stationed in 
Bow Church-yard. 

Their Majesties permitted the members of the 
Barclay family to kiss their hands, without 
kneeling, as was customary, in consideration of 
their being members of the Society of Friends or 
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Quakers. Lucy, a little five-year-old errand- 
daughter of Mr. Barclay's, was introduced to the 
Queen and kissed hands with such becoming grace 
as to quite please her and the King ; and in her 
prattling way told them that, "being a Quaker, 
she must not love fine things, yet she loved the 
King and Queen, who looked lovely. She apolo- 
gized for not making a curtsey to either of them, 
because her grandpapa would not permit her to 
do so, as it was a bending the knee to Baal." 

One of the young royal dukes remarked to one 
of his sisters that the ladies of their host's family 
looked like a lot of " fawn-coloured nuns " among 
the smartly-dressed ladies of the royal party. 

They were all delighted at the procession, and 
before taking his leave, the King, who was quite 
charmed with the old Quaker, Mr. Barclay, invited 
him to come to the next levee at St. James's 
Palace. 

Shortly after this, in the )'ear following, 1762, 
the old linen draper started his eldest son Robert, 
in Lombard Street, as a banker ; who thus became 
the founder of one of the most flourishing banking 
firms in the City of London. 

Mr. Lawson, the author of a " History of 
Banking," was a clerk in the new bank for 
upwards of fifteen years. Lawson was educated 
at Christ's Mospital, and after leaving there, one 
day, when wandering along Lombard Street and 
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noticing a good deal of bustle in Barclay's Bank, 
he entered, asked if they wanted a clerk and was 
shown into the presence of Mr. Barclay, to whom 
he gave such shrewd replies to the questions put 
to him, that he was engaged at a salary of £'/0 a 
)-ear. 

Very possibly some of his friends considered it 
a " cheek)' " thing for him to do. " Cheek," as it 
is termed, when judiciously applied, is quite the 
right thing to make use of I can cite an instance 
a little similar that happened some years ago to 
a " pushing young man," as Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
would call him. He happened to hear of a 
certain business connected with a large contract 
that required " financing," He obtained particu- 
lars from the contractor, and marched boldly into 
one of the leading banks in the City, laid the 
matter before the manager in so businesslike and 
clear a manner as to quite take the man's fancy, 
and as the transaction was a sound one, the 
manager agreed to do what was required. That 
young man's commission, honestly and fairly 
earned, put him on his legs. He made such friends 
with the managers of that bank, and so wisely 
conducted his own business, that not only is he 
now a rich man, but a director of that very bank 
that gave him his first start— and a very good 
start it was — towards commercial prosperity. 

The house No. loS, Cheapside where David 
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Barclay resided, over his linen draper's shop and 
warehouse, was only pulled down in 1861, when 
the materials were sold by auction. 

The front room on the first floor, from the 
windows of which King George IIL and his family 
looked down upon the Lord Mayor's Show, 
excited considerable interest, on account of the 
very beautiful carvings on the ceilings, walls, 
and wainscoating, which were purchased, after 
some considerable competition, for the sum of 
Ljz los. id., by Mr. Morris C. Jones, who 
removed them to his house at Gangog, in North 
Wales, where he fitted up a room for his own use 
with them. 



(Ioffee=1f30use Clubs. 

The cofl'ee-houses, when first started, supplied a 
great want, not merely in providing a pleasant 
drink, but in being a peg upon which to hang 
quite a new institution, that in after j'ears de- 
veloped into the club. 

From the very first they had a wonderful 
influence on the manners, the morals, and the 
politics of the people. 

At that time no Parliament had sat for some 
years. Public meetings had not yet come into 
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vogue. Nothing- resembling the daily news- 
paper of the present time existed. The coffee- 
houses supplied a place where everyone of all 
shades of politics could meet ; and they very 
speedily became the chief organs through which 
events could be discussed and public opinion find 
a vent. 

Every man of the better classes daily visited 
his coffee-house, where he learned the news of 
the da}' and could discuss it with his friends. 
The Court took alarm at the rise of this novel 
power; and an attempt, during Danby's adminis- 
tration, was made to quash it and close the 
coffee-houses. There was an immediate outcry, 
that the Government wisely did not attempt to 
oppose, and the coffee-houses were reopened. 

It became the custom to ask what coft'ee-house 
such-and-such a man frequented. To know the 
address of his residence was quite a secondary 
matter and no necessity. Once acquainted with 
the name of his coflee-house and those who 
wished to meet him knew exactly where to go. 
In this respect London was totally unlike any 
other capital in Europe. Every rank and profes- 
sion, every shade of political and even of religious 
opinion, had its special coffee-house and meeting 
place. 

In the West End fops gathered together, 
bedizened with wigs of all shades and all fashions. 
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from those now seen on the heads of royal coach- 
nnen to those now worn by lord chancellors. 

In some houses, where the fops and dandies 
were perfumed, smoking was prohibited, and 
tobacco, in any other shape than highly-scented 
snuff, was tabooed. In other houses noblemen 
and others indulged in long clay pipes or church- 
wardens, and the room was as full of smoke as at 
a council of Dutch Boers. 

The merchants and City men had their special 
coffee-houses, each particular trade having its 
own house and rendezvous, for business matters 
and the discussion of news from abroad. The 
Baltic, Jerusalem, Jamaica, the original Llo3-d's, 
and others were all started in this wa}-. 

In some of them. Mill's, for instance, poets read 
their verses to an admiring group of friends, prior 
to their publication. In others, as at the Cheshire 
Cheese and Dolly's, the merits of the latest literary 
works were discussed and criticized. The poets 
and writers of the period held their little courts 
there. At Mill's John Dryden had his seat of 
honour, and quite a struggle frequently ensued to 
get near enough to hear the utterances from his 
lips. At other houses other poets posed daily 
before their followers. 

In Queen Anne's reign many of the clubs held 
at coffee-houses and taverns were established by 
the different members of the Go\-crnment, where 
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the particular \-ie\vs of themselves and tlieir 
followers were advocated. Prior to that, however, 
clubs vv^erc in existence and met at taverns. 

A ver)' Protestant club, called the King's Mead, - 
met at a tavern of that name in Inner Temple 
Lane, the badge of its members being a green 
ribbon. 

During the Commonwealth, the Calves' Head 
Club was so called in derision of King Charles L 

The Brothers or Scribblers Club consisted of 
authors, and among its members were Walpole, 
Earl of Oxford ; Dean Swift, whose nickname was 
Martin ; Pope, Gay and Arbuthnot. 

The Mohawks was a rowdy club, as its name 
would signify, who met at the Devil Tavern, in 
Fleet Street, and at another house in Drury Lane. 
They held together till the end of George L's reign, 
when the}' were succeeded by a worse set, under 
the name of the Hell Fire Club, which was just a 
trifle too blasphemous and rowdy to be tolerated, 
and after a v.'hile they ceased to exist. 

The Rota or Coffee Club, in 1659, in New 
Palace Yard, was Republican. Harrington, a 
noted demagogue, lectured there on the advan- 
tages of the Commonwealth. It was so named 
from its members advocating a plan to make 
members of parliament vacate their seats, so many 
every year, in rotation. Among its members were 
John Milton, Marvel, C}'riac, Skinner, Nevil, and 
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others of the Republican party. Samuel Pepys 
visited it in 1600, shortly before it was broken up 
at the Restoration. Hudibras said, — 

" But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
.A.S Rota-men of politics." 

A Rovalist club, formed a year before the 
Restoration, went under the name of the Sealed 
Packet. Sir Richard Willis, a spy in Cromwell's 
pay, became a member and betrayed them, when 
many of their members were arrested and com- 
mitted to prison, but were released just prior to 
the King's landing at Dover. 

The Mug House Club, which met at a iiouse 
in Long Acre, was of interest as being the pioneer 
of the free and easy sing-song, which was, in its 
turn, the precursor of the modern music-hall. It 
flourished at the latter end of Queen Anne's reign, 
and was the focus of a political agitation against 
the change of d^masty that was imminent on the 
approaching death of the Queen. 

A writer of the period thus describes it : — 

''The most diverting and amusing of them all 
is the Mug House Club, in Long Acre. They 
have a grave old gentleman, in his own grey hairs, 
now within a few months of 90 years old, who is 
president and sits in an armchair some steps 
higher than the rest of the company, to keep the 
whole room in order. 

" A harp plays all the time, and now and then 
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there is a song by one of the members. Nothing- 
is drunk but ale, and every gentleman has his 
separate mug, which he chalks down on the table, 
as it is brought in, and everj'one retires when he 
pleases, as from a coffee-house. The hours of 
meeting were from seven to nine o'clock each 
evening." 

The Cocoa Tree, in St. James' Street, was a 
Tory Club. 

The St. James', in the same street, was a Whig 
Club. 

It was said by one of the wits of the day : — 

" A Whig will no more go to the Cocoa Tree or 
Orizabas (another club) than a Tory will be seen 
at the Coffee House of St. James," 

In 1746, the Cocoa Tree was converted into 
a special club owned by its members, one of the 
earliest, if not the first, clubs so constituted. 

Zhc Cunous IRaines of some ^avents. 

In a publication called the Britisli Apollo, 
1707, the following quaint rhymes on tavern signs 

appear : — 

" I'm amused at the signs 

As 1 pass through the town 
To see the odd mixture 

A Magpie and Crown, 
The Whale and the Crow, 

The Razor and Hen, 
The Leg and, Seven Stars, 

The Scissors and Pin, 
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The A\'e and the Battle, 

The Tun and the Lute, 
The Eagle and Child, 

The Sho\-el and Doot," &c. 

The nomenclature of taverns in Old London 
and the curious transmogrifications that in \-ery 
many instances have taken place, would almost 
form a little history itself 

To begin with the Swan with two Necks, in 
what is now called Grcsham Street, but was 
formerly Lad Lane or Ladle Lane, a corruption of 
Lady or Maiden Lane, after the Virgin, a sign of 
whom was over one of the shops in olden da)'s. 

No such bird ever existed, not e\'en in 
Barnum's Museum, as a swan with more than one 
neck. The name, as originally given, does not 
mean such a curious freak of nature as the painter 
of the sign depicted — viz., a large white swan with 
two long necks and a couple of heads. The correct 
name is the Swan with two Nicks — the said nicks 
being notches cut into the hard part of the bird's 
beak. 

This was, and is now, the way the swans that so 
gracefully adorn the waters of the L'pper Thames, 
belonging, some to the Corporation of London 
and some to the Conservanc)- of the River, are 
marked to distinguish their being the propcrt_\- of 
one or other of those highh' respectable bodies. 
A Szvan-Jioppiug expedition up the river is a most 
excellent and enjoyable excuse for a nice summer 
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cla)-'s outing-, up the lovely above-tide reaches of the 
Thames, with a capital dinner and the etceteras 
appertaining thereto ; which are supposed, from 
time immemorial, to be the "business part" of 
catching and marking the j-oung cygnets each 
summer. 

There are four other taverns bearing the name 
of Swans or their belongings — Old Swan, at the 
rear of Fishmongers' Hall, at Old Swan Pier; 
Swan Tavern, in Fish Street Hill ; Four Swans 
Hotel and Restaurant in Bishopsgate Street ; and 
Swan's Nest in Old Swan Alley, Moorgate 
Street. 

A tavern originally christened the Bacchanals, 
was corrupted into the Bag o' Nails — a thing the 
unlettered bar frequenters of 3'ears gone by were 
better able to understand. The new name 
sounded something like the old one, and so it was 
adopted. 

Sailors are great adepts in mixing up the names 
of their ships, especially if they are, as very 
frequently, of classical derivation — the " Billy 
rough un " and the " Andrew Mac," to wit ; 
the Bdleroplion and the Andromache. 

The Goat and Compasses, in Euston Road, 
seems an odd confusion. What on earth can a 
goat do with a pair of compasses .? Where can 
there be any affinity to justify their being coupled 
together ? When, however, one remembers how, 
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in the days of the Puritans, it was customary with 
them to embelHsh the fronts of their houses with 
scriptural texts, a raj' of Hght shines upon tliis 
curious name, and on remembering how apph- 
cable it was for a God-fearing man to have written 
over his door the comforting reminder that amid 
all our troubles "God encompasseth us," it is 
readily seen that the same untutored man just 
named could easily confuse the one with the other 
and ring the changes. 

Some, on the other hand, make changes in the 
names of taverns not through any ignorance or 
deficiency of Board School education, but with 
a view of euphony or other improvement. An 
instance of this occurs in an old house in Oxford 
Street, originally yclept The Hog in the Pound ; 
which v/as renamed The Gentleman in Trouble. 
One could almost swear this was the work of 
some Irishman. There is a twang of rich humour 
about it so thoroughly Hibernian. 

What can a Cock, be he bantam or game cock, 
possibly do with a Bottle ? Yet there are se\-eral 
taverns with the name of Cock and Bottle. The 
old Fleet Street Cock had a bottle taclced on 
his name at one time, and there is one in Cannon 
Street I have alread\- drawn attention to, and 
others about the town. Is it possible the oriCTiu 
of this was Cork and Bottle, a much more appro- 
priate connection than the other, but unfortunately 
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it would afford but little scope for a display of the 
artistic sign-painter's abilit)-, a bottle being but a 
very plain device and the cork little better than 
nothing, while a bold chanticleer, in gay plumage, 
enabled him to paint a pleasing picture. 

Now a Magpie and Stump — of a tree — are a 
most appropriate combination, and there are 
several taverns that used, till a few years ago, to 
bear that name ; but this is a very egotistical age ; 
and Mr. Boniface now ignores the old name of the 
house he buys and embellishes with plate glass 
and other gaud)^ decorations ; and in its place 
puts up in gilt letters Brown, Smith, Jones, or 
Robinson, or whatever his particular cognomen may 
be. Verily before the new century is very old, 
tavern names will be as obsolete as periwigs and 
powder. 

The Scissors and Pin are another highly suitable 
combination as the name of an old house of the 
last century, and must surely have been a house of 
call for tailors ; while the Axe and the Battle \^'as a 
ver)' well matched title for a hostelry where men- 
at-arms quaffed good ale or sack. The Eagle and 
Child of course form the crest of the noble Stanley- 
family, and have a very interesting legend con- 
nected with them, and, where used as the sign of a 
tavern or inn, may be a sure indication that at one 
time or another the site, if not the house itself, 
has been the property of that family. 
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The Mischief, or the Man loaded with Mischief, 
in Oxford Street, now called the Primrose, 
probably in compliment to Lord Roscberyj used 
to have for a sign a painting representing a man 
with a woman on his back, a magpie on one 
shoulder and a monkey on the other; a combination 
of mischief enough in all conscience. The old sign, 
I believe, is still to be seen inside the Primrose. 
Who painted the picture I do not know, though I 
have heard it attributed to Hogarth. 

Another tavern in the same street used to be 
decorated with a picture, by way of sign, of a woman 
whose head had been cut off and was carried by 
her under her arm. Its name was the Silent or the 
Good Woman. 

A curious name was that of a tavern in Upper 
Thames Street, " The Next Boat by St. Paul's." 
This was no indication of the nearest steamboat 
pier, but applied to the nearest " stairs " where 
"a jolly young waterman'' in his "trim-built 
wherry" would be found, ready to row a party to 
Westminster or elsewhere they might want to go. 
The river was, in fact, the great and silent highway 
a hundred years ago. 

Many of the old names of ta\-erns are simple 
absurdities as we read of them now, without any 
proper clue to their meaning. For instance, 
The Razor and Hen, The Shovel and Boot, The 
Leg and Seven Stars, The Whale and Crow — a 
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hundred carrion crows niig'ht possibly have 
feasted on the carcase of a dead whale, if stranded, 
on shore, and a very good meal master "Jim 
Crow " and his friends would have had ; but what 
a hen could do with a razor is beyond conception. 
Red and Golden Lions, Blue and other coloured 
Hoars, Green Dragons, White Harts, are all very 
well, but the Leg and Seven Stars is a puzzler. 

Many of us may have seen a learned Pig pick 
i)ut letters and figures when laid in a circle on the 
ground. That such a clever animal could be 
taught to plaj- a whistle, or at least to blow one, 
is but a step further in his education, ergo, the 
sign of the Pig and Whistle is a fairly reasonable 
sign for a country pub. In the same category 
may be reckoned The Cat and Bagpipes — a not 
uncommon sign, and to the untutored southern 
car, the sounds emitted from the bagpipes and a 
cat on the tiles at night are not so very dissimilar. 

" As mute as a fish " is not a perfect truism, for 
there are several fish that emit sounds. A herring 
utters a squeak as it dies, on being taken from 
the water. A gurnard — that lovely butterfly of 
the sea— swears when taken off the hook and cast 
into the bottom of the boat ; and that a conger eel 
can bark like a dog is well known to those who 
catch them. Why, therefore, should not an oyster 
whistle ? There used to be a little public-house in 
the court out of Catherine Street and opposite the 

s 
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gallery door of Drury Lane Theatre, called the 
Whistling Oyster. Perhaps its name was not so 
very absurd, after all. Certainly the representation 
of it painted on the little lamp over the door had 
a very comical expression, and gave one quite the 
idea that it could whistle, and might have done, in 
the days before it was ruthlessly torn from its 
native bed in the Colchester or VVhitstable waters, 
only no one ever heard him. 

The most extraordinary name for a tavern was 
that of one that many years ago occupied a site on 
what was the old Vegetable Market in Farringdon 
Street, which has itself been improved away to 
make room for modern buildings. 

It was called the Black Boy and Stomach Ache. 
I well remember in my schoolboy days having the 
place pointed out to me where the old "pub" had 
stood. 

POPE'S FAREWELL TO LONDON. 

A.D. I715. 

" Dear, damn'd, distracting town, farewell '. 
Thy fools no more I'll tease, 
This year in peace, ye cities dwell, 
\e harlots sleep in peace." 
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^EMPLE BAR TO PICCADILLY. 



" Why, sir," said Dr. [ohnson to Boswell, " Fleet Street has a 
very animated appearance, but I think the tide of human existence 
is at Charing Cross." 



Xl•aest^vav^ 130 ! 

Standing by the side of the Griffin, where once 
was Temple Bar, looking towards the setting sun, 
the Strand and Western London lie before us. 
Temple Bar, that for so many years half blocked up 
the entrance to the City, and was removed a few 
years ago, was erected (in stone) by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, in replace of a wooden structure, in 
1670, during the mayoralty of Sir Samuel Starling, 
and completed in 1672, during the term of office 
by Sir George Waterman, Sir Richard P^ord having 
occupied the civic chair during the intervening year 
of 1671. 

Let us now turn our backs to the realm of Gog 
and Magog, the City proper ; and each step we 
take from Child's Bank carries us farther from the 
site of the Old Devil Tavern, and the scenes of St. 
Dunstan's struggle with his highness of below. 

On our immediate right hand is the Great 
Palace of Justice (?), the new Law Courts, to build 
which a whole rookery of between thirt)' and fort}^ 
queer ramshackle streets, courts, and alleys were 
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demolished, much to the benefit or " betterment " 
of their surroundings. 

Here stood Butcher Row ; Shire or Shear Lane ; 
and other places of far from respectable repute. 
On one portion of the site was once a flash tavern 
called the Bible, much frequented by highwaymen 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, and 
among others by the notorious Jack Sheppard and 
his " pals," Another ta\'ern of the like shady 
character was the Retreat. Cadgers' Hall was 
another, and was connected by a subterranean 
passage with a most disreputable house having 
the name of Smashing Lumber, situate in a low 
Court called the Ship Yard. 

This house, as well as the Bible, had all manner 
of secret rooms, trap doors, and underground exits 
and communications from one to the other. 
Coiners and ruffians of the very worst description 
made these dens their homes and rendezvous. 

It was a personal inspection of the Smasii- 
ing Lumber that inspired Harrison Ainsworth 
with ideas for some of the scenes in his " Jack 
Sheppard," particularly those connected with the 
arch rogue Jonathan Wild. 

One of the old tumble-down houses was reputed 
to be the meeting-place of Catesb}-, Guy Fawkes, 
and their co-conspirators, who plotted to destroy 
King James L and all his Protestant Parliament. 

Another, and a well known tavern in Butchers' 
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Rmv, facing- the Strand, was tlic Ship, that at one 
time belonged to Sir Christoplier Hatton, Queen 
Elizabeth's dancing chancellor. The house was 
g-ranted to him in 1571 by his royal mistress. 
The landlord of the Ship issued tokens, and there 
is one of theni, dated 1649, in the Beaufoy collec- 
tion. Fairthornc, the engraver, had his shop next 
door ; and it was still a tavern as late as 1756- 

Sir John Dcnham, on one occasion, when a student 
in Lincoln's Inn, in 1635, though a temperate young 
man, as a rule, stayed later than usual at the Ship 
Tavern with some of his young friends, and they all, 
having imbibed rather too freely, determined to 
have a spree. Having obtained a large pot of black 
paint and a plaisterer's brush, they started off west- 
wards. A student named Estcourt carried the 
pot of paint and Denham handled the brush. 
They painted out all the names on the signs along 
one side of the Strand, from Temple Bar to 
Charing Cross. The watchman, though he could 
not arrest them, discovered who they were, and 
when haled before the "beaks" of the period "it 
cost them some moneys," as a quaint old writer 
of the time tells us. 

The surroundings of Butchers' Row and its neigh- 
bourhood were not all of this rowdy and disrepu- 
table character, for one part of the new Law 
Courts occupies the site, on which was the house 
where the Kit Cat Club assembled. Addison, Sir 
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Richard Steele, and man)' of the wits of Queen 
Anne's reign foregathered there ; and when not 
occupied in Flanders, fighting the French, John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, looked in occa- 
sionally to join his brother members of the Club. 

I very well remember, before the erection of 
the Law Coiu'ts, wending my wa\- through Bos- 
\vel\ Court — to enter whicii a flight of stone steps 
had to be climbed — and the other alle\'s that 
offered a short cut through Searle Street, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and so on to Flolboi'n. The " Old 
Curiosity Shop'' of Dickens, opposite a part of 
Clare I\larket, which has since been pulled down, 
was a very lair specimen of some of the best 
of the houses, demolished to make wa\' for the 
Palace of Justice. 

Butchers' Row consisted of a row of tumble- 
down old shops that faced the Strand from 
Temple Bar to Clement's Inn. One of these, 
between Boswell Court and Bell Yard, was the 
headquarters of a very celebrated business, some 
fift)- ) ears ago, that is known ihe wdrole wide 
world over. If it was not first started, it was 
carried on there for many j-ears. The shop was 
flanked on one side b\- a pork butcher's and a 
tobacconist's on the other. To enter the shop or 
office, like the entrance to Boswell Court, it was 
necessarj- to ascend a few steps. 

It was the place of business, and I will not be 
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quite sure the upper part of the house was not tlie 
residence, of the late Mr. Thomas Holloway. 

In the basement of the establishment were 
compounded the universally Icnown- pills and oint- 
ment, that arc said, in the advertisements in evers' 
spoken lang-uage in the world, to cure all '■ the ills 
that ilcsh is heir to." 

I once accompanied a friend, who was editor 
of one of the military weekly journals of that time, 
to the Hollowav establishment, and saw both 
sides of a long narrow shop occupied by a number 
of busy young people, employed in packing up 
tlie pills and ointments that had been concocted 
in tlie regions below. 

It was Mrs. Holloway tliat my friend called to 
.■-ee. The elements of " perfect cure " were of course 
regularl)' advertised in the military journal, and 
its editor's visit was to comply with the lad)''s 
request for some " tickets for the play." 

At that time nearly all the press had an 
admitted presumptive right to send orders for 
two to all tlie principal theatres ever)' night ex- 
cept " benefit nights." The " dead heads " of that 
period were not at all backward in besieging any 
editor, with whom the)' had the slightest acquaint- 
ance, with applications for " paper." It was with 
no great regret that the press waived their 
privileges or quasi rights ; and with them parted 
with a source of incessant worry. 
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Mr. HoUoway's old shop and Butchers' Row 
have been ruthlessly swept away, and the great 
Gothic building of the Law Courts occupies their 
place. 

On the opposite side of the Strand, facing the 
principal entrance to the legal temple, is another 
new palatial pile of buildings, the site of which, as 
well as itself, have a little history of their own. 

Stran& tTaverns. 

On 27th December, 1612, Princess Elizabeth, 
the only daughter of James L, was affianced at 
Whitehall to the Palsgrave, afterwards King of 
Bohemia. 

In honour of this most auspicious event, a tavern 
on the south side of the Strand, near to Temple 
Bar, and opposite to the Ship Tavern in Butchers' 
Row, was rechristened the Palsgrave's Head. 

After many years the Palsgrave's Mead was 
pulled down, and a quiet little court was built 
upon that and the adjoining ground, consisting of 
very "genteel private houses." This court had a 
front entrance from the Strand, and a back way 
into the precincts of the Temple. It is to be 
presumed that the old tavern had also a back as 
well as front entrance, for an cAd poet mentions 
the place, showing that cheating cabmen out of 
their fares is b\- no means a modern invention. 
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■• IjLit now at Piccadilly they an-i\e, 
And taking coach, t'wards Temple ISar they drive ; 
But at St. Clement's, got out at the back. 
Anil slipping through the l'alsgra\c, bilkt poor hack." 

During' the construction of the Law Courts, that 
enterprising gentleman, Mr. Donald Nicol, ex- 
Sheriff of London and M.P. for Stroud, formed 
a limited company, which purchased the se- 
questered court of genteel little houses, called 
Palsgrave Place, and the adjoining premises for 
the purpose of pulling them down and erecting 
a large palatial building, consisting of suites of 
offices and chambers on the upper floors, and on 
the ground floor a large up-to-date restaurant, 
which the situation immediately opposite the Law 
Courts, gave every encouragement to hope would 
be successful. 

The chambers and offices were so ; but the 
restaurant, called the Palsgrave, had but a very 
brief existence under that naine. It has been 
reopened more than once under other titles. One 
was the Duval, after the well-known Parisian 
establishment of that name. It was not, how- 
ever, any objection to the name that courted 
failure. " What's in a name .'' " had " nothing to do 
with the case " in this instance, and what really 
caused the " frost " I cannot imagine, unless it 
was the fact that the whole width of the Strand 
lies between it and the Law Courts opposite. 

It is a dangerous and a venturesome crossing ; and 
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probably witnesses and litigants, after undergoing 
the excitement of their "cases," and the bullying 
of counsel, arc too upset in their nerves to face 
the dangers of the passing cabs and 'buses. 
There have been many well-devised schemes that 
have failed through quite as trivial matters as 
the objectionable Strand crossing hax'ing been 
omitted from the calculations of the designs of 
Mr. Nicol and his friends. 

Now, the premises are occupied as one of the 
many branches of Lloyd's Bank'ing Company. 
Immediatel)' contiguous to Llo)'d's was a ver\- 
old bank, that of Messrs. Twining, who were also 
tea merchants. Their bank, like many others, 
has been amalgamated with, or swallowed up b\', 
some one or other of the great joint stock banks 
that, octopusdike, stretch forth their arms and 
embrace those of smaller dimensions. The tea 
part of Messrs. Twining's business is still carried 
cm at the old place; it does not look like a shop, 
and shares with Ridgwa}- & Co., of King William 
Street, in the City, the kudos of being the two 
oldest tea merchant establishments — not grocers 
— in London. 

On the north side of St. Clement's Church, in a 
part of the Strand formerl)- called Pickett Street, 
is a well-known tavern, originally called the King's 
Head, but now bearing over the door onh- the one 
word, "Carr's," and nought else but the number. 
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It is next door to the silversmith's shop, wlicre 
Uncle Dobree has for many )-ears hunt; out the 
ii"olden sign of tlie Arms of Lombardy ; and also 
within a \er)' few 3'ards from the end of Wych 
Street, 

In the fifth and sixth decades of this gasping 
and fast-expiring century, Carr's \\'as much fre- 
quented b\- the gentlemen of the law, for there was 
to be obtained the very best dinner in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. It was, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, the precursor of the then new st)de of 
the " Cut from the joint" dinner, and was shortly 
at'ter followed b}' Simpson's, at the Cigar DivaOj 
opposite Exeter Hall. 

At Carr's, from four o'clock to seven or eight, 
there was always a choice of prime joints on view 
and in cut, on a table in the centre of the room, 
jDresided over b)' an expert in carving, clad in 
white — quite an chef. There was no limitation to 
the supply. If one serving did not appease the 
diner's appetite, he could come again for more. 
Vegetables, bread, cheese, butter, and salad were 
all included in the very moderate charge of one 
shilling and threepence. Fish, soups, and sweets 
were to be had, if required, at small extra charges. 

Mr. Carr himself, a tall, slender man, with a 
pleasing face and scanty grey hair escaping from 
beneath a black silk skull cap, was generally in or 
about the dining-room, always keeping a sharp 
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eye on everything, and passing a few chatty words 
with old customers. 

The proper thing to drink at Carr's was 
" Beaum," which could be had in pint bottles and 
was alike good and cheap. 

There was a snug little smoking crib leading 
off from the dining-room to the left. All this now 
is changed, and a modern luncheon bar is one of 
the main features of the place. 

I was a frequent visitor there, and so were 
Several of my friends. Many persons were sur- 
prised, on leaving the place, after dining and 
stepping into the street, to see that it onl}' looked 
like a very ordinary public-house. 

On several occasions I have joined a party of 
friends in a private dinner in an upstairs room 
there, when Mr. Carr saw to all our creature 
comforts in person, in most satisfactory style. 
The genial old gentleman, who was reallj- the 
presiding genius of the house, has long since 
joined the majority and the place knoweth him 
no more. 

At the eastern end of Holj'well Street, opposite 
to Carr's, is a coffee shop, that in the latter days 
of the " forties " obtained an unenviable notoriet}- 
through the bod)' of a Mr. Wildman, either a 
member or managing clerk to a member, of the 
.Stock Exchange, being found, at an early hour in 
the morning, l}'ing dead upon the pavement, with 
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every indication of foul play and of having been 
thro\\n out of the first floor window, after a 
desperate struggle, the marl<s of which were evident 
on the window sill and wall immediatel)' beneath. 

There was an inquest, of course, and an open 
verdict^ but no arrest. There were a number of 
particularl)' ugly rumours as to the character of 
the house after this occurrence, and much surprise 
expressed at a man like Wildman having" visited 
such a place. 

The whole of Holywell Street bore but a very 
shady repute at that time and for several 3-ears 
after, like Old Middle Row, that formerl\' blocked 
up Holborn, opposite to Gray's Inn Lane, as it was 
then called, prior to being widened and converted 
into a decent thoroughfare or Road. Hol3'\\'ell 
Street is on its last legs and doomed to destruction. 
I live in hopes of seeing it swept away in toto, 
and the disreputable blot and eyesore to London 
streets improved off its face. What a real im- 
provement to London it will be. 

In the block of objectionable buildings that are 
so soon to be demolished, is a celebrated old house 
facing Arundel Street in the Strand, a little 
" pub/' for it is nothing else, called the Spotted 
Dog, kept some forty or fifty years ago by a man 
known as " Spott)- Wilson," that calls for a passing 
notice. The sign of the house is one of those 
white dogs with black spots that were some 3'ears 
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ago ven- fashionable, and ran between the hind 
Avheels of the carriages of the " upper ten," and 
called severally carriage dogs, plum-pudding 
dogs, and Dalmatian dogs, a name corrupted by 
rude little street boys into damnation dogs. 

It always had more or less the character of a 
sporting house, and during Wilson's tenancy and 
before prize fighting was tabooed, just about the 
fight between Tom Sayers and Heenan, it was 
quite a trysting place for Gentlemen of the Fancy, 
where the latest news could be obtained by those 
who \vere in " the privileged few " as to when and 
where the next " mill " was to conic oft'. The 
Spotted Dog was in close connection with Owen 
Swift's and Bob Croft's, in the West End, which 
in due course we shall arrive at. 

Only a short distance from Wilson's, in the not 
very aristocratic district of the Drury Lane end of 
Wych Street, is a tavern called the Craven Head, 
that in 1S51 gained a certain notoriet)', that lasted 
a few years, from the fact that the landlord \\-as 
without doubt the very tallest man at that time 
serving behind a bar in London. 

He was Robert Llales, very well known as the 
Norfolk giant, for he stood 7 feet 6 inches, and 
could look down on all his customers, although he 
was always civil to them. IScfore taking the 
Craven Head he had travelled considerably, and 
visited several of the capitals of Europe, besides 
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the United States, where Barnum tool-: him in hand, 
and boomed him for all he was worth. When he 
returned from America his reputation as a great 
man was so well known that he was presented to 
the Queen and several members of the Royal 
Famil)', and had the honour of being the recipient 
of a gold watch and chain from Her Majesty. 

In the course of time the novelty of his presence 
at the bar wore off. He ceased to draw custom to 
the Craven Head, so he started two good-looking 
barmaids, dressed in the bloomer costume — at that 
time quite a new importation — from Yankeeland. 
Again his bar was crowded, and business flourished. 
Robert Hales had learned a little from the great 
Phineas B. He died in 1SG3, at the early age of 
forty-three, and the Craven I-iead has not often 
had such crowded bars since his death. 

Cvown an& Hncbov. 

On the south side of the Strand, a few doors 
down Arundel Street, there stood, prior to a fire 
in 1854 that destroyed it, a very celebrated old 
tavern, known in late years as the Crown and 
Anchor. It extended from Arundel Street to 
Milford Lane, and had an entrance from the 
Strand down a narrow passage or court. The 
back premises of the house in Milford Lane faced 
another old tavern, still standing, called the 
Cheshire Cheese, not to be confounded, in spite 

T 
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of its dating from 1606, with the " Olde " house of 
the same name in Wine Office C'ourt, Fleet Street, 
where Dr. Samuel Johnson made his second home. 

When Johnson and his friend Eoswell extended 
their walks be\-ond Temple Bar and passed west- 
wards, the Crown and Anchor was one of their 
houses of call and also of many of their confiyres. 
It was here that the quarrel between Johnson and 
Perc}' took place. The Doctor was also a pretty 
regular attendant at St. Clement's Church, where 
his pew is still pointed out by the verger. 

Originally, a tavern of very much older date 
occupied the site between Arundel Street and 
Milford Lane at the rear of the Strand, and was 
called the Crown. Strype, the historian, in writ- 
ing of it in 1729, calls it the Crown. The Anchor 
was added to the name of the liousc shortly after 
chat date, in honour of St. Clement's Church ; an 
anchor being the emblem of the jjatron saint, in 
memory of his having suffered martyrdom b)' 
being cast into the sea with an anchor fastened to 
his neclv. 

During the reign of one of the early Georges, 
a picture of St. Cecilia was painted by an artist 
named Kent, and presented b\- some one to the 
Church of St. Clement ; but in consequence of 
the faces of the figures being portraits, or at an}' 
rate very much like the wife and children of 
the young pretender, ]]ishop Gibson, a staunch 
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adherent of the House of Hanover, ordered it to 
be removed in 1725, and it was tal<cn to the 
(Jrown and Anelior, where it fell a victim to the 
flames when the house was burnt in 1854. 

The Academy of Music was first started at the 
Crown in 1710; and in 1780 the Royal Society 
Club made it their temporar\- headquarters, 
removing from the Mitre Tavern in Mitre Court, 
Fleet Street. 

The house was pulled down and rebuilt in 1790, 
and between that date and 170S a large room was 
constructed some 85 feet by 36 feet, which was 
opened on the occasion of a dinner being given to 
Charles James I^^ox, MT^, on his birthday, at 
which the Uuke of Norfolk presided. 

The room v/as used for balls and political meet- 
ings of both the Tory and Radical parties : any- 
one, in fact, ^\•ho would pay the price ; and the 
Crown and Anchor became the headquarters of 
one party or the other at all the Westminster 
parliamentary elections. 

The room, when packed, would hold 2500 people. 
It did so when Daniel O'Connell, M.T., spoke on 
behalf of Repeal of the Union. Brougham, 
Cobbett, Sir Francis Burdett, and others had 
always crowded audiences there. 

The first landlord of the house, after its rebuild- 
ing in 1790, was a remarkably stout, heavy man, 
named Thomas Simkin, a rival in obesity to 
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Daniel Lambert, of Ludgate HilL He met with 
a sad end one day wlien looking after the comfort 
of his guests, on the occasion of a dinner in one 
of the upstairs rooms. 

While superintending the waiting, he had occa- 
sion to call below to give orders to some of the 
servants, and leaned over the banisters at the top 
of the wel! staircase. His great weight was too 
much for their strength ; they gave "way ; he 
fell to the bottom and was killed. 

The last proprietor, for several 3'ears, of this 
tavern attended all the principal race-courses and 
some of the fairs in their season, at least those 
within a getatable distance from London, and 
erected his well-known booth for refreshments, 
and dancing too, sometimes. 

I believe he was a Free Vintner, and in the 
exercise of his privileges as such, was enabled to 
pitch his tent without any need of troubling either 
county or local magistrates by asking their permis- 
sion or license. Happy man ! 

Doubtless man)- of the elder readers of tliese 
pages may remember their visits to the Derb_\' 
or Ascot, aye ! and even Greenwich Fair ! and 
'' looking in " at the Crown and Anchor booth. 

After the fire of 1S54, the house was never 
rebuilt as a tavern. A portion of the site facing 
Arundel Street was used for building the Whit- 
tington Club, which, not ha\-ing been as successful 
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as some other clubs, has died a natural death, 
and the building is now used as offices and resi- 
dential chambers. 

The other part of the site has been utilized for 
printing \vorks. 

All the ground hereabouts abounds in historical 
interest. Nearly the whole of it, lying between 
i\Iilford Lane and Surrey Street from the Strand, 
called in olden times Strand Street, was the site 
of the ancient palace and grounds of the Bishops 
of Bath and Wells. It afterwards became the 
property of Thomas Lord Seymour, in the reign 
of Edward VL, but when the Seymours fell into 
tn.iuble and disgrace, in Queen Mary's reign, the 
f-Iowards obtained it, and the Earl of Arundel, 
afterwards Duke of Norfolk, built Arundel House 
upon it. 

Arundel, Howard, and Norfolk Streets now 
occupy the ground ; their names perpetuating 
those of their former owners, as other streets 
leading out of the Strand toivards the Thames 
do those of their noble owners of years ago — the 
Devereux, Essex, the Cecils, Salisburys, the Villiers, 
Buckingham, and the Hungerfords to wit. 

ITboinas parr. 

Arundel House was where the English Me- 
thuselah, Thomas Parr, ended his mortal life, 
after attaining the age of very close on 153 years. 
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Parr was born in the early spring of 1483, the 
very year that King Edward IV. died, and he 
lived till the reign of King Charles L, dying at 
Arundel House, in 1635. He lived during the 
reigns of no less than ten monarchs — Edward IV. 
and v., Richard III., Henry VII. and VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I. and 
Charles I. He lived a bachelor's life for eighty- 
two years, when he became a benedict, and had 
two children, both of whom died young. At the 
ver}' ripe age of 120, he led a second blushing bride 
to the altar, and old as he was, he outlived her. 

In 1635, Thomas, Earl of Arundel, met with 
Parr in his native Shropshire village of Warrington, 
and being desirous of showing such a veritable 
curiosity to the King and Court, he induced the 
man of many j^ears to accompany him to London, 
and took him into his service at Arundel House. 
The total change from his ver}' plain living in the 
country to the dainty meats and dishes of his 
lordship's household was too much for his con- 
stitution, and before the year was out he was 
fain to answer the summons of the king of terrors, 
and died. 

The ground between Essc.'^ Street and the 
Temple v/as the site of another Episcopal Palace 
or Inn, that of the Bishops of Exeter, one of whom 
was murdered there in 132G. Many years after 
that, at the time of the Reformation, when the 
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much-married king, Henry VIII., was so generous 
to his favourites with other people's propert}', he 
bestowed it upon one of the Pagets, then bearing 
the title of Lord Leicester, who at his death willed 
it to his relative, Robert Devercux, Earl of h^ssex, 
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Ben [onsdii's House, Dd\ereux Court, Strand. 



after whom both Devereux Court and Essex 
Street, leading down from the Strand, were 
named. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of this spot 
were two noted coffee-houses — one, the George, 
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in Devereux Court, named after King George L, 
and the Grecian, much frequented by Addison, 
Goldsmith, Steele, and others of their clique, also 
by Sir Isaac Newton. This latter house is now 
represented b)- a wine house, at the corner of 
Devereux Court, where it turns intoMiiford Lane. 

Oliver Goldsmith passed the last years of his 
life in the precincts of the Temple, quite near to 
Devereux Court ; having left his old residence 
in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. He died in 
1774, and his monument is near by, in the Temple, 
just outside the old church. 

A very interesting episode connected with the 
property of the Howard family was the friendship 
that existed between Sir William Congreve, the 
celebrated dramatist who lived in Surrey Street, 
and Voltaire (who was a constant visitor during 
his abode in England). 

Voltaire lodged in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
over a French barber's shop, bearing the name of 
The White Peruke. He was also a friend of Swift, 
and used to correspond with the witty Dean of 
St. Patrick's in English. Unlike the majoritj- of 
his countr)'men, Voltaire was a perfect master of 
our language ; and on one occasion, when walking 
in the street, a mob of roughs ridiculed him as a 
French)'. There was no mistaking his being one, 
from the very " cut of his jib." 

When assailed, Voltaire mounted an adjacent 
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cJoorstep and addressed the crowd in fjood English ; 
extolling the liberty of England and the people. 
His speech was a success. The mob took' on at 
once, and cheered him ; eventually they mounted 
him on the shoulders of a couple of stout fellows 
and carried him in triumph to his lodgings. 
Never after that was he molested in his walks. 

In Howard Street there lived one of the most 
charming women of her day — Mrs. Anne Rracc- 
girdle, whose beauty and dramatic talent quite 
enslaved the hearts of all the men of fashionable 
London in the early part of the last century. 

Aston, a writer of that period, thus describes 
her : — ■ 

" She was of lovely height ; with dark brown 
hair and eyebrows, black sparkling eyes, and a 
fresh blushy complexion ; and whenever she 
excited herself, she had an involuntary flushing 
in her breast, neck and face, having a continualh' 
cheerful aspect, ai'jd a fine set of even white teeth, 
never making an exit but she left the audience in 
a state of admiration of her pleasant countenance. 
She was born in 1663, and died at the good old 
age of S5, on the i8th September, 1748, at her 
lodging in Howard Street, and was buried in the 
East Cloister of Westminster Abbey." 

Ladies' ages are not always a permissible topic 
to discuss; but when they do reach the age of 
eighty-five like Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Mrs. 
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Keeley, who lately died at the still greater age 
of ninety-four, they arc rather apt to pride them- 
seK'es on the fact ; and seldom shirk from owning 
up to the truth. 

She was reported to ha\'e been married to Sir 
William Congreve, who wrote a play especially 
for her, "The Old Bachelor,'' in 1693, in which she 
played Arannuta. 

Her principal roles were Isabella in " Measure 
for Measure," Portia in " Merchant of Venice," 
Desdemona, Ophelia, Cornelia, and Mrs. Ford. 

Her first appearance on the stage, at six years 
of age, was as the page in "The Orphan," at the 
Duke's Theatre in Dorset Gardens. When 
Betterton's little theatre, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
was first opened in 1695, Mrs. Bracegirdle took 
the part of Angelina in " Love for Love." 

In 170G-7 there was a great competition 
between her and ^Irs. Oldfield^ another popular 
actress and beautiful woman of that period, and 
when Betterton's play of "The Amorous Widow" 
was running at the Haymarket Theatre, these 
ladies took the part of Mrs. Brittle, the widow, on 
alternate nights. 

There was considerable debate as to the purity 
of the fair Anne's private life, but nothing ver)' 
definite was ever stated. 

A little further \\estward, along the Strand, is 
Somerset House^ which was originally built by 
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Lord Protector Somerset in Edward VI. 's reign, 
1546. He cleared au'a\- the old palaces of the 
Bishops of Worcester and Chester, to obtain 
ground for his new residence. 

It was the residence of several English queens 
for man)' years, and in 1776 was pulled down and 
the present edifice erected. 

The new Somerset House was for several years 
the headquarters and exhibition gallerj' of the 
Roj-al Academy of Arts, previous to the removal 
to the present National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Sc[uarc. The Ro}-al .Society and the Society of 
Antiquaries also held their meetings there up to 
1856. 

In the courtyard of tiic present building there 
used to be seen, wedged in between the stones, 
near the top and just over the entrance to the Will 
Office, the white face of a watch. 

To this there hung for many )cars a wonderful 
but mythical tale of its being the \\'atch of one of 
the workmen engaged in the construction of the 
building, who fell from the scaffolding and was 
saved from being killed by his watch and seals 
catching in the stone work and holding him sus- 
pended until his fellow-workmen came to his 
rescue. 

Many have heard this tale and wondered at the 
man's lucky and marvellous escape as they looked 
up at the little white face of the watch. Un- 
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fortunately, like many more interesting tales, it was 
utterly devoid of truth. 

The watch hung there, certainh', for many 
years. I have seen it myself, and it is onlj^ of 
somewhat recent date it has disappeared — either 
taken or fallen down. 

The real fact of the matter was this : when the 
Ro}"al Society had their home at Somerset House, 
a watch face was purposely placed in that position, 
to act as a meridian mark, wherewith to test a 
portable transit instrument, placed temporarily at 
one of the wimJows of the Society's rooms on the 
opposite side of the quadrangle for experiment ; 
and after being so used, the watch dial was for- 
gotten and left there for several years — in all 
probability till it fell down. 

Opposite to Somerset House are three well- 
knuwn houses of more or less repute. The Edin- 
boro' Castle is an old-fashioned tavern, almost 
crushed out of existence by its next door neighbour, 
the recently re-constructed Coach and Horses, and 
quietl}' waiting for the "good time coming" when, 
having settled the betterment question one way 
or the other, the London County Council will buy 
up all that part, to pull down and carr\- out the 
great improvement that London, is, and has been, 
)-carning for these many years, the sweeping away 
of Holywell Street. 

The Coach and Horses is now quite an up- 
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to-date establishment uf recent ei'cction, with 
resplendent bars of the latest pattern. Within a 
few doors there used to be a little Spanish wine 
shop — L'Andalusia it was called — where a good 
glass of unsophisticiited Spanish wine could be got 
for a vcr)- small charge. " \'ino de Pasta " was a 
refreshing and agreeable \\-ine, and, \\'hen accom- 
panied with one or two Spanish olives and a thin 
biscuit, did very pleasantly to help the ^^■ayfarer 
who relished such simple fare, upon his way. On 
the other side of the Coach and Horses is 
the well-known Short's, a plain and somewhat 
rough-looking old-fashioned place, where wines 
are drawn from the wood and served at the 
counter in quarts, pints, gills, or single glasses. 
What are called dock glasses are used here^ so 
called from the fact of their being of the same 
shape, though smaller, than the glasses used b)' 
wine merchants in sampling and tasting wines in 
the cellars of the docks. Short's sell verj- fair 
wines, and spirits tou, and do an enormous trade. 
I have known the place for \-ears and seldom saw 
it otherwise than full. 

Simpson's. 

The Strand is full of dining-rooms and 
restaurants of all nationalities, from Simpson's at 
the Old Cigar Divan, and Gatti's great Adelaide 
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Gallery and their new Gorgonzola Hali, next 
door to the Adelphi Theatre, down to some of 
what are known as "slap-bang" shops. 

No sooner does a house or shop become vacant 
than some enterprising victualler seizes upon it, 
and opens either an elaborately ornate saloon, or 
an unpretentious but highl)- odoriferous pork-chop- 
cum-fried-onions and sausage shop. The majuiity 
of places in the street — barring the theatres — pro- 
vide in some way refreshment for man, either in 
eatin", drinkinsj, or smokinsf. 

The Strand is truly a \\-onderful place. Even 
Exeter Hall itself has devoted a part of its ex- 
tensive premises to a ver}' fair restaurant, where 
members of the Young ?\Ien's Christian Associa- 
tion can breakfast, dine, or tea in comfort, at 
moderate prices. 

Simpson's, from the day it first opened as a 
dining-room, now many }-ears ago, has maintained 
its standing as a high-class house. Its position 
commands a large custom ; and people finding 
themselves hungr)' in that part of London cannot 
do better than turn in within the doors, where the\' 
must indeed be hard to please if they cannot 
select something toothsome from the menu, with 
which to recuperate the inner man. 

I first knew Simpson's when it was the Ci'^ar 
Divan, pure and simple. Nothing but the 
materials for a good smoke, with a cup of good 
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coffee or tc;i, were provided, with chess, drg.iights, 
and dominoes. It was a capital rendezvous to 
meet a friend, either l^efore or after the theatre, 
and was a good deal frequented by those who 
wished to while awa}' half an hour or so before 
the time for half price began at the theatres. 

Half price is a thing of the past, and was verj^ 
con\-enient, not only for those Vv-ho could not 
spare the cost of full price, for an evening's amuse- 
ment, but lor such as were detained by business 
too late to be in time for the rising of the curtain 
for tlie first piece, whicji, thirty or forty years ago, 
was seldom later than 7 o'clock, and in some 
instances 6.30. Gatti's was not then in existence, 
and the Divan was the only respectable quiet 
lounge I know of, in the neighbourhood of thea- 
tropolis for such a purpose. 

Close by Simpson's, in one of the queer turnings 
that lead out of the Strand, into what used to be 
that fiy'ra incognita, the dark arches of the 
Adelphi, was a public-house on the left hand side, 
called the Salisbury Arms. 

Before the laws suppressing svveepst;dvcs and 
publicly giving and taking the odds upon racing- 
events were passed, the Salisbury Arms was well 
known as the place of business of the greatest 
bookmaker of his day, Davis or Davies, the 
" Leviathan " ; so called from the magnitude and 
multiplicity of his betting operations. 
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At this house the would-be speculative sports- 
man could pa)' down his " sov." or more, accord- 
ing to his means and fancy, taking- the odds 
against any horse for any race he wished to back. 
He would receive a card with brief particulars 
thereon ; and in the event of the horse named 
winning the particular race bargained for, on the 
presentation of that card on the settling day, at the 
Salisbury Arms Bar, he would receive the amount 
he had won. In the other event, he could light 
his pipe or cigar with the card and try his luck 
again. 

The last I saw of the Salisbury Arms was a 
hoarding, some falling bricks, a cloud of dust, and 
the old lamp bearing the name of the house 
knocked a little on one side, apparentl}^ watching 
the demolition of the place, to make waj- for 
extensions required for the Tivoli Music Hall, 
which have since been completed. 

Poor lamp ! it had an expression of unutterable 
woe and apparent consciousness of its impending 
doom. 

A few steps towards the west and we are at the 
corner of Catherine Street, and will take a walk 
U[) it belore proceeding further along the Strand. 
This neighbourhood is full of interesting places. 
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A short distance up Catherine Street arc the 
offices of the Echo evening paper, I believe tlic 
first halfpenny evening paper ever published. 
This building was formerly one of the most dis- 
reputable night houses in London, and known as 
Jessop's. I was once within its walls in 1845. I 
was with some Stock Exchange companions, the 
well-known Baron Pallavicini being one of our part)-. 
We had all been to Vauxhall Gardens, and had 
there supped well. The immortal Widdicombe was 
the Master of Ceremonies. ITe had left the " ring " 
at Astley's to succeed the great Simpson, whose 
last wish was to be buried in the " Royal Pro- 
perty." Widdicombe was invited by the Baron 
to join our party, but the dignity of his position 
precluded his acceding to our entreaties. The 
great man, however, condescended to partake of a 
glass of " Fizz." That was the last I ever saw of 
Widdicombe the elder, whose military uniform, 
open shirt collar, well padded chest, black mous- 
tache, charming little imperial, and curly locks, 
together with his inimitable walk round the ring 
at Astley's, had been the delight of m)' boyhood 
and youthful days. From Vauxhall our party 
drove off in cabs to town. I accompanied the rest 
to Jessop's. I may here remark that though I 
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had supped well and drank champagne with 
Widdicombe the great, I was none the worse for 
anything I had taken. I never am or was. I 
always enjoy myself and partake of all that is 
good, but I know exactly when to say " Enough ! " 
Had I been ■' as drunk as the proverbial fiddler," I 
thinklshouldhavesobered instantlyon myentrance 
to Jessop's. I will not attempt to describe the most 
disgraceful and iniquitous night saloon in London. 
No wonder the Cerebuseyed us all through a grating 
in the door before allowing us to enter. I am happ\- 
to say no such places are allowed now in London 
or elsewhere in England. As soon as I could I 
left the place and went home in broad daylight. 

MbistUiig ©i^stcr. 

Near Drury Lane Theatre were two well-known 
houses of somewhat different calibre. The 
Whistling Oyster was an old house, probabl}- as old 
as Old Drury itself, in the alley by the side of 
the theatre. It has lately been pulled down, and 
was a house of no great repute, and I expect its 
principal customers are the thirsty frequenters of 
the gallery of the cheatre. I have heard that 
the first series of weekly dinners at which the 
editor and contributors of Puiicli arrano-ed 
the matter and illustrations for Mr. P.'s next 
week's issue of his paper were held, when first 
it was started, at the Whistling 0)'ster and 
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here Mayhew, Thackeray, Jerrold, Mark Lemon, 
and the other brilhant writers foregathered for 
that purpose. Opposite the other corner of the 
front of the theatre, tih lately, stood the Albion 
Tavern, a very well-known house of good standing 
as a supper house, frequented by actors, literary 
men, and theatrical men generally. 

IprttcfDar&'s. 

Not far from this spot is a rough kind of eating- 
house in Long Acre, where cooked meat, vege- 
tables, and pudding are served smoking hot over 
the counter. A notice board announces, " This is 
Pritchard's," and Pritchard's boiled or baked plum 
pudding is a speciality well known among the 
juvenile population of the Drurj^ Lane district 
under the name of "Spotted Dog" and "Turn- 
pike Duff," the plums and their distance from 
each other giving rise to the names. A " pen'orth 
of pudden " at Pritchard's is a treat that both boys 
and girls of that locale delight in, and as they do 
not " make ha'porths," it is not unusual for two 
youngsters, who each only possess the smaller coin, 
to club together for a penny " dollop." 

While we are here, instead of returning down 
Catherine Street to the Strand, let us go towards 
Covcnt Garden for a few steps. 

At No. 22, Russell Street, at the corner of Bow 
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Street, is the boiled beef and ham shop of 
E. E. Edwards, that calls for our attention. Here 
you see the huge joints of beef and the big hams, 
both cold and smoking hot, in the window. In 
addition to rounds of beef, here are to be seen 
piles of brisket, which is sold at a lower price than 
round. The trade of this shop is unlike that of 
\A'ilkinson's in the City, or \\-hat was formerl)' 
either Williams' in the Old I-'ailey, or the old 
house in Rupert Street, previously mentioned. At 
those houses the customers ate their beef and other 
good things in a decently-furnished dining-room. 
Here, on the contrary, the customers make their 
purchases and take them away. About the time 
of midda}- dinner, men, women, and children are 
to be seen with dishes, basins, baskets, plates, and 
other convenient utensils, flocking to the shop and 
being served with hot boiled beef or boiled leg 
of pork, roast beef, and potatoes, carrots, pease 
pudding, and other dainties, which they carr\- away 
"all hot'' — and those v\ho have basins take grav\' 
too — to their homes, where they dine with their 
families, without the trouble of coolcing. In the 
evening, and up to late at night, the trade is 
principall}' for cold ham, tongue, and beef for 
suppers, taken away neatl}- rolled up in paper. If 
)'ou are tempted at the sight of the hot joints, and 
you can manage to find room at the counter to 
stand and eat it, you can be served with a ■^ood 
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large plate of hot meat with vegetables for a very 
reasonable figure. There are many such houses 
in London, but few probably who do so large a 
trade as this. 

The great convenience of such shops to families 
living in lodgings in London and where probably 
the majorit)' of the members, both male and 
female, are engaged in work, is seen at once. This 
house stands on the site where Will's Coffee 
House and Club was instituted, which is mentioned 
further on. 

While on the subject of convenient supply of 
read)- cooked food, it ma)' be well to mention tire 
old wa)' in which beer was carried round to each 
house at the hours of dinner and supper, in a similar 
manner that milk is now. At midday and even- 
tide the cry of " Beer ho ! " — " Be-er " resounded in 
all the bye-streets of London, and particularly in 
the suburbs. The cry brought all those in want of 
it to the door, with their jugs in hand. The " pot- 
boy," loaded with a couple of trays, as shown in 
the illustration, filled with pots and pints of ale 
and porter, was there read)- to meet their require- 
ments, and so save the trouble of their going to 
the public-house for it themselves. Whether the 
abolition of this very convenient custom was due 
to some arbitrary ukase of the police, I know not. 
Sometimes the pot-boy handed in the beer, pewter 
pot and all ; the laiter was afterwards hung out 
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on the area railings, when the contents were 
disposed of, to be collected by him at a later hour. 
The "pewters'' were possibly too great a tempta- 
tion to those who disregarded the eighth command- 
ment, and Master Boniface was a more or less 
serious loser, by the transfer of this property to 




Bll-1- ho ! Be — c — ev ! 

the melting pot ; and so he was the prime mover 
in its discontinuance. Yet a third reason may 
account for its disuse, and that is, the modern 
introduction of cheap bottled beers in screw- 
stoppered bottles, certainly a most convenient 
invention. 

In one point of view the discontinuance of the 
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pot-boy's bringing the beer to the door is to be 
regretted, as it obviated the necessity of Jemima 
Ann the maid, or one of the juvenile members of 
the family, going to the pubHc-house bar to fetch 
it, an errand not always conducive to the moral 
education of either. 



GaiTick'5 IF^eaD— 3u&gc anb 3urg. 

A short way up Bow Street, and opposite to 
Covent Garden Theatre, there was once, where the 
Police Court now stands, the celebrated Garrick's 
Head Tavern, where Lord Chief Baron Nicholson 
used every evening to hold his sessions of the 
Judge and Jury for mock trials, which were 
generally of the description that newspapers say 
" the details are not fit for publication." There 
was great talent displayed in these mock trials, 
and it cannot be denied they were very amusing, 
but would not be tolerated in the present day. 
Descending the hill of Wellington Street we come 
again to the Strand, passing as we do so the stage 
door of the Gaiety Theatre. 

JEjeter Cbaiioe auD tbe Deatb of Cbunee. 

The old Exeter Change, where the Menagerie 
used to be, was a block of buildings between the 
end of Exeter Street, Strand, and the pit entrance 
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of the Lyceum Theatre. It was an obstruction, 
built out into the street, which, of course, was 
greatly narrowed thereby. The \vild beasts were 
on the upper floors, and below was a sort of 
arcade extending,'- the whole length of the buildings, 
filled with little shops, forming a kind of bazaar. 
When Exeter Change was cleared away and the 
beasts all removed to the King's Mews, which then 
stood on the site now occupied by the National 
Gallery, other buildings were also demolished, 
and Exeter Hall, Haxel's Hotel, and the shops 
there now facing the Strand were then 
erected. 

Exeter Change formed a similar obstruction in 
the Strand to the one in Holborn,by Middle Row. 
There still exists another such obstruction at the 
bottom of Tottenham Court Road, opposite to 
the Horse Shoe and Meux's ESrewery. This 
block, however, is so universally' condemned that 
its removal is but a question of time, and 
not a very long time either. 

It is surprising how men who profess to be 
theatrical critics and to know their London, and 
also actors, should fall into the error of mixing up 
Old Exeter Change with the Gaiety Theatre. Mr. 
Clement Scott and Mr. John L. Toole have done 
so. Some few years prior to the Gaiety Theatre 
being opened, the site was occupied by the .Strand 
Music Hall, where the "Great Vance," Jolly Nash, 
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and others of the Hon comiquc genus strutted 
their hour on its very hmitcd stage, singing 
"Champagne Charley is my Name" and other 
popular songs, that were played on every street 
organ and either warbled or whistled by every boy 
in the streets. 

A part of the site, at the rear of the music-hall, 
and running from the present stage door of the 
theatre in Wellington Street into Catherine Street, 
was a dark, dingy, narrow arcade, to which the 
name of Exeter Change was given, but had no 
more connection with Old Exeter Change, that 
had been pulled down and cleared away some 
thirty odd years before, than the Marble Arch 
had with Temple Bar, 

The Gaiety is on the eastern side of Wellington 
Street and Waterloo Bridge, and of course with it 
the dismal dark arcade also. E.xeter Change, 
where the menagerie was for so many }''ears 
exhibited, was on the zvesteni side of Wellington 
Street. It occupied the site between Exeter Street 
and the pit door of the Lyceum Theatre, at that 
time called the English Opera House, which was 
burned down. 

When Old E.xeter Change was removed, the 
Strand was considerably widened. On this 
improvement being carried out, Exeter Hall, 
Ha.xel's Hotel, and the adjoining shops east and 
west were erected. 
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When the Gaiety Theatre was built, the music- 
hall was incorporated in it, as far as could be done, 
and the northern portion of what had been the 
dark arcade \:'as transformed into dressing-rooms. 







ExL-ler Cliaiic^f, Strand, li.iol^ing \\'est\s^ai'ds. 



one of which it was that was occupied b}- 
Mr. J. L. Toole when engaged there — hence his 
mistake about it having been part of Exeter 
Change. 

At the rca/ old Exeter Change was Edward 
Cross' menagerie of wild beasts, including the 
celebrated elephant Chunee, at that time the 
largest elephant that had ever been seen in 
modern Europe. 
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Poor Chunee had a bad tooth, though only 
tvvent)'-t\vo years of age, and suffered greatl}- 
from the pain. Unfortunately no dentist in 
London possessed sufficient strength of wrist 
or courage to extract the decayed molar, and 
chloroform was yet in the limbo of undiscovered 
blessings, so the poor elephant had to bear 
it. 

After a while the anguish drove him mad ; and 
it then became a question of either destroying in 
some way an animal worth a thousand pounds, or 
runnincr the risk of his breaking out of his den and 
stampeding down the Strand. At last it was 
decided to kill him. Poison was tried, but 
ineffectually. He was either too canning to 
swallow a sufficient dose, or the coats of his 
stomach were too stout and tough to be affected 
by it, so shooting was suggested ; and on 
Thursday, 2nd March, 1826, a sergeant's guard of 
Grenadiers marched down from Westminster 
Barracks, and on arrival at Exeter Change 
took up a position in front of Chunee's 
den, and began blazing away with their good 
old specimens of muskets known as " Brown 
Bess." 

For some time it rather amused Mister Chunee ; 
then it annoyed him ; he got quite rampageous and 
attempted to pull down the stout oaken posts and 
bars of his den to get at his red-coated assailants. 
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The firing continued, and the monster began to 
show evidence of weakness from loss of blood ; 
but any signs of death seemed still a long wa}' off 
and the ammunition of the soldiers began to get 
low. 

With the others who were engaged in the 
arduous work of looking on, was Mr. William 
Herring (a brother-in-law of Mr. Cross), who was 
engaged a little in the menagerie business himself, 
in the New Road, now the Euston Road. He 
began to think that plain musket balls were but 
poor tools to kill elephants with, so he loaded his 
own rifle, which he had brought with him, and 
fired at his head. The shot took effect and 
brought Chunee to his knees. This gave en- 
couragement to the soldiers, who peppered away 
as fast as they could load and fire ; and on Mr. 
Elerring firing his second shot, aimed steadily 
at the poor beast's eye, and so finding an entrance 
to his brain, Chunee rolled over, a dead elephant. 
His seventeen years of captivity and exhibition 
were ended. 

On examination he was found to have no less 
than one hundred and fifty musket and two rifle 
balls in his body ; and about three times that 
number were lodged in the stout oak posts and 
walls of his den. 

After death he was deprived of his skin (that 
good tough skin that had stopped or turned off 




DESTROYINO THB EIiSPHANT, 

On Thursday, March '*iifl, 7S2ii,(ttE.veter CJifnu/e, Strand. 

The death oTthis stiiijernlmis Aiiiiiiiil was iiccomiiliKhed bv the di'^chiirge of 152 Musket Ball^, 
ivhich were hulned in vnrioiiR parts (.fits limiv. It nii'i itboiit :>ayeiiiK .,ia, ami has been exhibited 
111 the Chnnge 17 veurs ; wan the liLryest in the Kingtloin, and «as valued at upwards of j£ 1000— 
It wa^ dissected on Sundiiv hy Dr. Brookes, Waiing, Clarke, Spiirdu-im, Mr. H. Mavo, Morgan, 
Varrall, C. Ha« kinti, Bell.'anii otber SurgeonH. Its Skin weighed One Ton, for which Mr. Cross 
was offered Fifiv Poun.U. 
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so man)- musket balls) ; and it weighed a ton. A 
number of surgeons dissected his body on the 
following Sunday. They were quite a party, and 
as the body of the departed was of considerable 
size, possibly the}- all found room. There were 
Dr. Brooks, Messrs. Waring, Clarke, Spurzheim. 
Mayo, Morgan Varrol, Caesar Hawkins, Bell, 
and a few others, who took advantage of operating 
upon so strange and different a body to those 
usually at their disposal in the hospitals. A party 
of adventurous gentlemen sat down to a supper of 
elephant steak — 'A. plat not often on the menu of 
a Strand restaurant. Opinions greatly differed 
as to the quality and flavour of the meat, but 
were unanimous on the question of toughness. 
One trial was sufficient — none of the compan)- 
ever ventured on a second help. 

A very few j-ears after the death of Chunee the 
animals were all removed from the Change to the 
King's Mews, which then stood on the " finest site 
in Europe," where the National Gallery and Ro)'al 
Academy were soon afterwards erected. The 
ro}-al horses were taken to the new stables at 
Buckingham Palace, then in course of construc- 
tion. 

One of my very earliest recollections of early 
childhood was being led b\' the hand by Mr. 
Cross, who was my godfather and cousin, through 
the several rooms of Exeter Change, looking at 
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the cages of some of the animals being carried 
away to their new abode. 

After a few j-ears' sojourn at the Royal Mews 
they were all turned out of house and home again, 
to make way for the National Gallery, and were 
taken to the New Royal Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, where they rested in such peace as 
creatures of their kind are permitted to enjoy 
when in the safe custody of man, for some five-and- 
twenty years or so, until, after Mr. Cross' death 
in 1S54, the Gardens were demolished and the 
jerry builder seized upon the ground. 

Mr. Cross, of Liverpool, the great dealer in all 
sorts and kinds of animals, is a grandson or son 
of a younger half-brother of Mr. Edward Cross ; 
and I well remember his calling on him when at 
the Surrey Zoological Gardens when I was a lad. 

From the corner of Wellington Street in the 
Strand, and starting with the Lyceum, perhaps I 
should say the Gaiety, commences what ma\' be 
termed the Theatrepolis of London. Certainly the 
four small houses. Strand, Globe, Olympic, and 
Opera Comique, are eastward of this point and may 
claim to be included. The Strand from this point 
westwards consists almost entirely of theatres 
and establishments of one sort and another for the 
supply of refreshment in the shape of meat, 
drink, and smoke. The first places are without 
doubt due to the restaurant departments of the 




[From the original Paiiuidg bj' J. L, Agasse. 
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Grand Hotel and the Gaiety, both of the highest 
class. The Grand occupies part of the site of 
Northumberland House, over which, for many 
years, the Lion of the Straight Tail stood watch 
and guard. It was the London house of the 
Percies, which the noble head of the house was 
induced, after much persuasion and the small con- 
sideration of half a million of monej^ to part with, 
in order that one of the greatest improvements of 
London in the V^ictorian age should be carried 
out. 

Italians, Swiss, Germans, and French all have a 
cafe, restaurant, or some sort of place for the supph' 
of refreshments in the Strand. 

The brothers Gatti take first rank in this foreign 
legion with their Great Adelaide Gallcr}- Restaurant 
and the gorgeous Gorgonzola Hall, next door to 
their Adclphi Tlieatre, and called the Adelphi 
Restaurant. 

HC>elalDe (Ballcrv— Gatti's. 

The Adelaide Gallery commenced its career 
as a home of science, tack'cd on to tlie Lowther 
Arcade, that drear\- mart of trash and to^■s. 
Lectures to the young, with chemical and other 
demonstrations ; models of impracticable patent 
machines, that were to ha\'e worked wonders and 

make fortunes lor their inventors — but didn't 

were among the \-arious exhibits. Here it was 
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that Perkins' terrible steam gun \vas shown in 
action, tVightening all the youiv^- children and old 
ladies, and setting" all the other visitors thinking 
how exceedingly unpleasant it would be for any 
enemies that happened to be directly in front 
and within range of its awful shower of little 
leaden bullets, which rushed out of the narrow pipe 
that served for the gun-barrel in a continuous 
stream, flattening themselves against the iron target 
at the end of the Gallery into little leaden stars, 
thatthe juvenile male part of the onlookers greedil}> 
begged or bought from the men in attendance. 
Perkins' gun was to do wonderful and terrible 
things, but like most of the other exhibits in this 
gallery of diluted science, didn't. 

Did Mr. Fliram Maxim, in his younger days, 
ever visit the Adelaide Gallery and see this terrible 
gun ? Is his own really effective invention the out- 
come of this visit .'' Qiticu sabc ? 

The Pol\'technic Institution, being started on a 
higher scientific scale, ran the Adelaide Gallery off 
the course altogether ; and if my memory does not 
fail me, some portion of the latter's existence has 
been devoted "in Terpsichore, i.e. it was a casino for 
a time. In 1846, I well remember the first ex- 
hibition of poses plastiques which was opened at 
the Adelaide by a Professor Keller, a German, and 
his troupe of both male and female artistes. 

For the first few performances the habiliments of 

X 
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the artists and artistes were conspicuous by their 
total absence, except tights or lleshings. They 
were, indeed, " mit nodings on " ; but on receiving 
a mild remonstrance from the Lord Chancellor, 
or some of the authorities of Scotland Yard, and a 
little instruction as to the ideas of propriety com- 
monly held by the inhabitants of these islands, a 
few draperies and other incidentals regarded as 
proper and decorous were introduced. 

I afterwards saw Herr Keller's troupe perform 
in the Town Hall of Birmingham to a crowded and 
admiring audience. 

These poses plastiques of Herr Keller's must not 
be for one instant confounded with exhibitions 
under this name that were given in se\-cral \-er)' 
shady places in and around Leicester Square. 
The performances of the German troupe were 
highly classical — only a leetle too much so for the 
first few nights before their manager was in- 
structed as to English ideas — and were \-ery artis- 
tically and beautifully arranged, representing man\- 
of the best known pictures and groups of statuar)' 
of both ancient and modern masters, and were 
entirely destitute of vulgarity or indecency. 

My next recollection of the Adelaide was when 
a Mr. Peel removed the great organ known as 
the Apollonican there, and ga\'e concerts in the 
Great Hall, combined with an exhibition of Indian 
and Chinese mechanical toys in the rooms upstairs. 
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When the Gattis first opened the Adelaide Gallery 
as a cafe, although quite an improvement on any- 
thing of the kind in London before, it was not bj' 
any means so complete an establishment as it is 
now. 

The original Gatti was one Giovanni of that 
name, who had a small cafe in the Hungerford 
Market that existed before it and the old suspen- 
sion bridge were remo\'ed, to make wa)' for the 
South Eastern Railway Station at Charing Cross. 

Mr. Giovanni Gatti, in addition to cofifee, also 
sold those curious but very nice cakes, half pan- 
cake, half muffin, made of batter and cooked in a 
machine like a large flat butter mould, called 
gofi'res. 

When the railwa)- station was completed, a Mr. 
Carlo Gatti converted some of the arches under it 
into a music-hall and cafe, which is in existence now, 
and Giovanni Gatti migrated to the Adelaide 
Gallery with his sons Augustino and Stephano, 
and opened it as a cafe, which was a ver)' great 
improvement on anything of the sort that London 
had hitherto seen. Here a cup of really drinkable 
coffee was provided that the public appreciated at 
once, and from thenceforth the dreadful decoctions 
of roasted horse beans and chicory were no longer 
tolerated and disappeared from all decent places 
altogether, Gatti's was the first death-blow to the 
old style of coffee-shops, and Lockhart's has given 
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them their coup de grace. After awhile chops and 
steaks were added to the thinjjs supph'ed. The 
place was excellently managed. It was well 
situated, and the business in a few years outgrew 
its premises. The Old Adelaide Gallery, after a 
few years, was not large enough, and Messrs. Gatti 
had to extend it right down to the Strand, so that 
it now occupies the whole length of the adjoining 
Lowther Arcade. One great improvement at this 
time was made by the closing of the billiard rooms 
in the cellars below. With the larger premises a 
more extended ;/^ir«?(; was adopted, which attracted 
a larger c/ientl-lc, and it became needful to still 
further extend the premises. To do this a third 
outlet was made into King William Street. 

Main- of the waiters at Gatti's for years past have 
graduated through the service there into cafe- 
restaurant proprietors themsch'cs, and now such 
cafes, imitation " Gatti's," combined with the suppl\- 
of ices, are scattered all over London. So man\' 
of their proprietors have "taken their degrees" 
at Gatti's, that one would fain believe the "tips" 
to them by the customers at the Adelaide have 
been very liberal and the waiters have been a 
frugal and a saving lot. These, I expect, like their 
masters, are Italio-Swiss. 

In the da\-s prior to the erection of the Charino- 
Cross Hotel and Station of the South Eastern 
Railway, when Hungerford Market and Bridge 
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were there, Giovanni Gatti, the father of the worthy 
brothers, " Angustino and Stephanotis," opened his 
first cafe in what was called HuHgerford Mall. 
This was, in fact, the p:'oneer, or, I may say, 
the parent establishment, from which the vast 
number of Swiss cafes and ice-cream establish- 
ments have sprung, most of their proprietors 
having graduated at Gatti's. 

A propoS' of the Charing Cross Hotel at the South 
Eastern Station, I was indirectly connected with a 
curious circumstance that is worth relating. 

In the sixth decade of this century, the side of 
the block of buildings containing the Italian 
Opera House, facing Charles Street, was occupied 
as Fuileard's Hotel. It was purchased by 
some company promoters, and converted into a 
limited company as the Colonnade Hotel. In 
the ordinary course of many of such concerns, the 
company and its affairs found themselves in the 
winding-up court, when the Colonnade, formerly 
Fuileard's Hotel, was in the market for sale. 

Some other company promoters, with whom I 
was connected, conceiving the grand idea of 
not only arranging to purchase the hotel, but 
also to get hold of all the leases of the entire 
blockj Opera House included, to erect upon the 
site a gigantic first-class hotel on the American 
plan, provisional arrangements were made to buy 
up all the required leases, an influential board of 
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directors was formed of men who were supposed 
to know all about hotels and their management, 
and an architect prepared plans and estimates, 
when the South Eastern Railway Company 
announced their intention of bringing a branch of 
the line over the river to Hungerford Market and 
construct a large hotel at the terminus. The plans 
and specifications were duly lodged preparatory to 
obtaining the necessary Act of Parliament, and a 
beautiful lithograph picture of the hotel front was 
published. 

A copy of this was introduced into the board- 
room of the proposed new hotel to be constructed 
on the Opera site ; and after considering it for some 
time, the leading men on the board, the men who 
were supposed not only to know all about hotels, 
but more about them than an)'one else on either 
side of the Atlantic, pronounced it as their opinion 
that it would be utterly useless to proceed any 
further with their scheme, as the railway compan\' 
were going to build such a gigantic caravanscra, 
for " Loudon could not possibly support tii<o such 

hotels r 

If any of those gentlemen have survived to the 
present time and ever walk down Northumberland 
Avenue, how small must be their estimate of their 
own powers of forming any opinion as to the 
capabilities of what London can support, if 
properly invited, as she has been, by the construe- 
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tion ot such palatial hotels as the Grand, the 
Mclropole, the Hotel Victoria, the Savoy, and the 
Hotel Cecil. 

Opposite the Charing Cross Terminus Hotel, 
which so frightened these directors, is a very old- 
established hotel, the Golden Cross, which in pre- 
railroad daj's was a leading coaching house. It 
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Charing Cros^, 1S20, looking Eastwards, showing Nortliumljerland 
Jlouse and Strand. 



is now a very comfortable hotelj and does an 
excellent business.' Further westward, at the 
corner of Trafalgar Square, is Morley's, a hotel 
that still keeps up its reputation as a first-class 



' Since the above vvas written the Golden Cross has been 
almost reconstructed, and greatly improved, and in addition 
to the hotel accommodation takes its place as a restaurant 
of the first class. 
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house. Durinc; the American civil war of 
Secession, Morlej-'s was tlie headquarters in 
London of the Federals, as the Grosvenor, at 
Victoria, was that of the Confederates; and I was 
a frequent visitor to both on business connected 
with blockade-running — for there were more than 
one or tn'o parties who put up at ]Morle}''s, and 
were regarded as staunch Northerners, whose real 
proclivities were South, and who were largel}' 
interested in certain cargoes bound for Charles- 
town or Wilmington. 

In crossing over to ^lorlej's I have passed, but 
not forgotten, two places of some note. 

In I)uckingham Street, leading off the south side 
of the Strand, a few doors down is a very old 
tavern, but newly renovated, known as the 
Prince's Head, that used in the old coaching da)'s 
to be the house of call for the guards and drivers 
of most of the stage coaches that ended their 
journe\- at the Golden Cross. Here in the 
afternoon could be seen the " Wellers " in their 
many-caped coats imbibing their hot jorums of 
brown brandy and water. The pale biandy of 
the present day would not be tolerated by these 
gentlemen at any price. Brown M'as regarded as 
the natural colour of brand}-, and nothing else 
would do. 

On the western side of the railway station in 
Craven Street is the Craven Hotel, a house much 
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frequented by young military men in the earlier 
part of the century. 

In Charing Cross itself, there are the Old Ship, 
once a large family hotel and coaching house, but 
now a mere tavern in comparison, and on the 
opposite side of the great thoroughfare leading 
to Whitehall and the Houses of Parliament is the 
Silver Cross, once a house of some note in the 
stage-coach time. Near to this is, or I may say, 
was till a short time ago, a coffee-house of the old 
style known as Wright's, and as things went in 
those days, a tolerably decent sort of place, but has 
been " wiped out " by the superior establishments 
on the same line that have arisen of late years. 
It was at or near the door of this place that Mr. 
Drummond, the secretary of Sir Robert Peel, fell 
when shot dead by a man who mistook him for Sir 
Robert, and followed him from his house in 
Whitehall Gardens. 

Before altogether leaving the vicinity of the 
Strand, let us look round Covent Garden. 
Thirty or forty j-ears ago there were the Old and 
the New Humm.ums, as well as the Tavistock ; and 
one or two other houses that were known as 
gentlemen's hotels, being frequented by gentlemen 
during their stay in London. The old Tavistock 
is still to the fore, and is likely to remain so. To 
men visiting London from the provinces, cither on 
business or pleasure bent, there is no such an 
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independent abiding place as the Tavistock, where 
bed and breakfast, and perhaps a supper now in 
these early closing days, and all that a man, 
unaccompanied b)' a lady, need require, are pro- 
vided in excellent style. The guest at the 
Tavistock is free to dine or go where he likes. It 
is handy for theatres, not far from the House of 
Commons, and within eas)' distance from Law 
Courts, City, or West End. The demands of the 
ever-extending Covent Garden Market call every 
now and then for the removal of one or other of 
the old hotels and taverns surrounding it, but 
the Tavistock still holds its own. 



Evans'. 

Here, too, is Avhat once was Evans'. The bo\s 
and mashers of the present age know nothing of 
Ei'aiis' or Paddy Green. It was a cruel thing to 
close the doors of Evans ''^ and compel a man, after 
the theatre, either to bolt a hurried supper at som.e 
cafe restaurant, or go home without. After 
seeing Charles Kean, the Keeleys, Charles 
Matthews, and jMadame, how glorious it was. to 
stroll to Evans', and have a steak and baked 
potato, listening to the charming glees and madri- 
gals, those boys sang so divincl_\- ! Evans' was 
par excellence the resort of gentlemen. Rowdj'ism 
was tabooed there, and I never pass the place 
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now without a decp-dra\\'n sigh, to think that no 
such place now exists in London. In King 
Street, nearly opposite Evans', was once a quiet 
tavern hotel, the Rainbow, where the port wine 
and madeira \\'ere of the highest class. 

Continuing westward we approach St. Martin's 
Lane, out of which emerge several interesting 
thoroughfares all with a history of their own. 
What once was Cranbourne Alley, a narrow lane, 
nearly all milliners' shops, is now Cranbourne 
Street, a fairly wide thoroughfare leading into 
Leicester Square, one of the most interesting spots 
in London. At the northern back of Cranbourne 
Street is now all that is left of what was once 
Newport Market. 

Fifty years ago Newport Market (one side of the 
principal lane of \\ hich yet remains, represented 
by a few old brokers' and second-hand furniture 
shops of a very crazy and rickety description) 
was nearly all butchers' shops, which stood on 
either side of a ver}' narrow lane. The upper part 
of these houses, over the shops, were very well 
furnished, and most of them let off in apartments 
to people whose medical men had recommended 
them change of air and had prescribed the air of 
Newport Market, impregnated with the odours of 
fresh killed sheep and o.xen, as being particularly 
efficacious in arresting the ravages of incipient 
consumption. In one of the courts in this 
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neighbourhood was one of the most noted "a la 
mode beef" houses that I remember in mj- young 
da}-s having visited and dining off the savoury 
dish with small salad and beetroot. It has long 
since disappeared, and so, indeed, have most, if 
not all, the places in the West End where "a la 
mode " was provided. 

A very celebrated house of this description was 
in Tichborne Street, kept by a Mrs. Alexander. 
It was onl}' a door or two from the south-west 
corner of the street. Not only during the day 
was " a la mode " provided, but between the hours of 
ten and twoh'e at night its doors were besieged by 
troops of servants and other girls, armed with jugs, 
buying supplies of " a la mode " for suppers. I well 
remember seeing them in groups outside the door 
waiting for room to go in, and forming quite a 
cjueue in the street, as I have been returning home 
from the theatre. 



Xeicester Square. 

In the burlesque of Don Juan — not the Gaiety 
version " Up to Date," but the Don Juan that Mrs., 
now Lad)-, Bancroft (then the charming Marie Wil- 
ton), represented at the Strand, she, Marie Wilton, 
r Don Juan, in answer to the commendatori's 
question respecting the newly opened Alhambra 
id Leicester Square generally, replied that " The 
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story of Leicester Square was both wild and 
strange," alluding in particular to the great globe 
that in 1851 was erected in the middle of the 
square by Wyld, the geographer, and the successful 
management of the Alhambra by Mr. Strange, the 
predecessor of Mr. Charles Morton. On other 
points, what every Frenchman knows as Les-scs-tcr 
Sqiian- is a locale both wild and strange, and has 
witnessed numberless vicissitudes. 

Thanks to the late Llerr Albert Gottheimer, or 
as he was better k'nown, Baron Albert Grant, the 
centre of Leicester Square is no longer the public 
dust-bin of the West L2nd or disfigured with the 
ghastly leaden equestrian statue of one of the twi3 
first kings of the Brunswick line. I do not know 
whether it was George L or IL 

Looking northwards, the farade of the Empire 
Theatre recalls to m\' recollection the building 
that occupied the spot in my early days. Miss 
Linwood's Exhibition of Needlework, a collection 
of wonderful but dingy gigantic "samplers" that 
some people regarded as tapestry, was on show 
when first I knew the place. It had originally 
been the p^alace of one of the Princes of Wales in 
the early Georgian era. 

My next remembrance of the place was when 
Banvard, the American, exhibited his gigantic 
moving panorama of a voyage down the Missis- 
sippi River from St. Louis to New Orleans. 
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At the time when Casinos were all the rage in 
London, much in the same way that Skating Rinks 
came into vogue years afterwards, IVIiss Linwood's 
gallery, as the place was alwa}'S known up to 
the night it was burned, became for a time a 
temple of Terpsichore. 

On the ashes of Miss Linu-ood's burnt 
" samplers," a panorama of the Balaclava Charge 
was temporarih' erected, and then came the 
Empire Theatre. 

A few yards eastwards of the Empire is a 
Catholic Church, but in the 3.'ears gone by it was 
Burford's Panorama of Paris. In Cranbourne 
Street itself, which enters Leicester Square at this 
corner, is the newly erected Dal)''s Theatre, to 
make room for which quite a number of old shops 
and the courts behind had to be demolished. The 
streets in the rear of the northern side of the 
Square and away back to Soho on the north-west, 
are the abodes of innumerable Frenchmen and 
their families, and the whole district may well be 
termed Ic Qiiarticr Francais dc Londres. 

On the east side of the Square are a couple 
of French hotel-cafes, the Sablonniere and 
Cavour's, the latter being more of a restaurant and 
supper-house especiall}' patronized by ladies of the 
" fast" order and their masher friends. 

The Alhambra is known the world over, and if 
it has one or two ri\-als, certainl}- has no superior 
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home of the ballet and spectacle. As I was 
personall}- concerned in the conversion of this 
place — of course I mean the original building that 
was destroyed by fire a few years since — into a 
music-hall in the first instance, I will relate the 
circumstances. 

Originally the place was erected, under the 
special ajgis of the late Prince Consort, Albert the 
Good, as the Royal Panopticon of Science, and was 
intended to be as superior to the old Polytechnic 
in Regent Street as that was to the Adelaide 
Galler)'. It was to be a real home for science : a 
place where she would come to stay and to which 
all her votaries would flock ; but like the Crystal 
Palace, mere science, and nothing else with her, 
failed to attract after the first novelty was past. 

The Royal Panopticon of Science, with all its 
beautiful Moorish decorations, its dome and mina- 
rets, its grand organ and artesian well, its lecture 
halls and lectures, and, in fact, all its elaboratel}'- 
designed attractions for the scientifically inclined, 
hopelessly collapsed, and as the public declined to 
enter its doors, the brokers did, and the whole 
place and its contents came to unutterable grief 

It fell into the hands of that indefatigable 
caterer for the public amusement, the late Mr. 
Edward Terrell Smith, who had at the same time on 
his hands Drury Lane Theatre, Cremorne Gardens, 
and the Italian Opera House. The Panopticon 
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he converted into a Hippodrome and Circus for a 
time, and then, havinc,^ his hands pretty full with 
the other ventures, he advertised the place to be 
let or sold. 

At that time the comparatively recent establish- 
ments, the Canterbur)- and Oxford, with both of 
which the name of jMr. Charles Morton is indelibly 
connected, and the advertisement of E. T. Smith 
having- attracted the notice of myself and some 
business friends, the idea occurred that the un- 
fortunate Panopticon — -then christened by Mr. 
Smith the Alhambra Palace — miLjht possibl)^ be 
applicable for a music-hall of a high class. 

A note to 3.1r. Smith brought a reph', enclosing 
two stalls for Drury Lane and a recjucst to send in 
our names to him b)' the attendant on our arrival. 

Our inter\'iew was satisfactor)-, but no mention 
was made of the use to which we contemplated 
putting the Moorish palace. W'c inspected the 
building, accompanied by an architect, and the 
alterations required were discussed. .\t that time 
the organ remained and occupied the place after- 
wards covered by the stage. Behind the organ 
were the Iccturc-hall and other rooms, which we 
proposed to convert into a first-class restaurant 
and supper rooms. The original carpets were on 
the stairs and gallery floors, and the chandeliers all 
in their places. In fact, the cost for alterations 
would have been comparatively triflin'^. 
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At the time we inspected the place the Circus 
still occupied the centre of the floor. The only 
question to be settled was, would the voice be 
heard to advantage. To do this one of our 
party arranged for the visit of several vocalists, 
both soloists and chorus, and on a Sunday morn- 
ing a concert was improvised b}- our scratch 
company, and to the delight of everyone the voices, 
in spite of the house being empty and the floor of 
the circus covered a foot thick with tan and saw- 
dust, were perfect. All those who remember the 
old Alhambra before the fire must also remember 
its splendid acoustic properties. Our plan was 
to use the organ, with a few instrumentalists, as 
the piece de resistance and to give selections from 
or entire operas — sans costumes and scenario. 

Agreements were entered into for taking the 
place on lease, and financial requirements were 
arranged, but at the last moment a gentleman, who 
was supposed would be a tower of strength, was 
admitted into the affair, and he proposed to 
abandon the lease and convert the agreement into 
a purchase, undertaking to find the money 
necessary to accomplish this. Mr. Smith was 
nothing loath to this alteration, and in the course 
of the latter negotiations he was made acquainted 
with our intentions of converting the place into a 
grand music-hall. 

Sad to say, our new friend failed us at the last 

Y 
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moment in finding the purchase money. Our other 
financial arrangements were not sufficient to enable 
us to carry it out without, and Mr. Smith, having 
become thoroughly acquainted with all our plans 
and intentions, and seeing the goodness of the 
idea, gave notice through his solicitor to complete 
and closed the whole negotiation. He afterwards 
told me it had never occurred to him to turn the 
place into a music-hall. 

On the breakdown and close of the negotiations, 
Mr. E. T. Smith lost no time in acting on our ideas, 
but not in the high class style we had contem- 
plated. He at once turned the organ into ready 
cash, which, with all the various matters on hand, 
he much needed, and sold it to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's. It was removed to the 
Cathedral and erected over the entrance of the 
south door, where it was used for a long time for 
the services held under the dome. The carpets 
and chandeliers were taken to the Opera House, 
and he opened the Alhambra himself as a very 
low type music-hall for a time; and it was not till 
the management was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Strange, and the place was converted into a 
theatre by erecting a stage on the space occupied 
by the organ and lecture-hall at the rear, that the 
Alhambra assumed anything like the position it 
has since attained. 

In Leicester Square, the houses once occupied 
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b)' Sir Joshua Reynolds and Hogarth are dis- 
tinguished by round plaques of terra cotta on their 
fronts announcing the fact. In the Square, and in 
one of the streets leading out of it, are two auction 
rooms of the kind known as slaughter houses, on 
account of the low prices at which articles of every 
description, pictures and furniture in particular, 
are knocked down, especially such as are brought 
there under seizure either by the sheriffs or by 
brokers for unpaid rent. To those in search of 
bargams, and who have the time to devote to 
looking out for such, either of these auction rooms 
will afford excellent hunting-grounds. 

At the back of Leicester Square, on the south 
side, are the St. Martin's Baths. These public 
baths and washhouses were the first of the kind 
erected in London, and if I mistake not, in this 
country. It was quite a novel departure, and, in 
fact, an experiment. How well the experiment 
succeeded is evidenced by the number of these 
useful, and, indeed, now necessary establishments 
all over England A town without its public 
baths is now regarded as a sort of backwoods 
settlement, destitute of the first essentials of 
decency and civilization. 

Leaving Leicester Square by the opposite or 
north-west corner, we enter Coventry Street, 
passing on our right the end of Wardour Street, 
the great emporium where ancestral portraits and 
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medieval cabinets and furniture are supplied to 
the nouveaux riches on the shortest notice and in 
any quantity. 

Wardour Street, for antiquities, is on a par with 
Cette for old wines. Wines of every vintage and 
any age can be obtained from Cette. If they 
have not got the required kind in stock, they will 
make it for you with all possible despatch. 

Where the Prince of Wales' Theatre now stands, 
I remember there was an old-fashioned dining, or 
as they were then called^ eating-house, kept by a 
man named, if my memory serves me, Paynter, 
where the viands supplied were good and cheap, 
but the service was what would now be regarded 
as "rough." Opposite to it was Rupert Street, 
then a very short one, in which the old boiled 
beef and "a la mode" dining-rooms I have before 
mentioned occupied the site of what is now 
Castle's Royal Hotel. 

Oxenden Street and Panton Street, leading into 
Panton Square, turning off left and right from 
Coventry Street, were, forty years ago, neither of 
them reputable places, that have since then under- 
gone much moral purification at the hands of the 
police and parish authorities. 

The old silversmith's shop of Lambert & Co. 
at the corner of Panton Street is just the same as 
I remember it in my youthful da3's, but all the 
other landmarks of this localit)' have disappeared. 
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Scott's, the oyster shop, is certainly there, but it 
has altered as much almost as the price of those 
luscious bivalves. Natives were then Qd. to "id. a 
dozen. Think of that, ye mashers, who take your 
fair friends into Scott's to supper. One could 
enjoy an oyster supper at that time without a 
vision of the new bankruptcy court being reflected 
at the bottom of each shell. 

At the rear of the Alhambra, and within a door 
of the stage door entrance, in what is now Charing 
Cross Road, but was, previous to the formation of 
that thoroughfare, called Castle Street, was till a 
very short time since an old house that forty or so 
years ago was a quiet little French dining-house 
known as Rouget's, where those who were ac- 
quainted with it were wont to frequent. Rouget's 
was essentially a French house. On the ground 
floor at the back was a moderately sized dining- 
room where customers were well served at very 
reasonable charges, but upstairs were private 
dining-rooms, where most recJierche dinners when 
ordered, could be had. Here I have dined with 
Lord George Loftus, handsome Jack Spalding 
(Lord Brougham's stepson). Major Mahon, and 
other choice spirits, who have long since passed 
into another sphere. Rouget had a most delight- 
ful Burgundy that only came forth for special 
customers, to whom he not only brought forth his 
choicest vintages, but exerted his very best culinary 
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efforts in providing the most ravishing plats it 
is possible to conceive. I have partaken of the 
Northumberland Avenue hotel dinners, of City 
dinners at the Albion and Mercers' Hall, but never 
have I had such delicious morceaiix as poor old 
Rouget provided in that little upstairs unpreten- 
tious front room looking out into the slums of 
Castle Street. 

The old house, with many more of its neigh- 
bours, has just been demolished by the usual 
destroyerSj thofc men who perform the almost 
acrobatic feats of standing on the tottering walls 
picking the bricks from under their feet and send- 
ing forth clouds of dust, as each fragment of the 
old edifice falls clattering down below ; while a 
wondering crowd in the street stand staring, 
gaping, and wondering how the deuce the fellow 
contrives to keep his balance and prevent coming 
down with the crumbling bricks and mortar, all 
eager to give a help in carrying him off to the 
nearest hospital in case he should fall. 

To one who has known London for man}- years 
it is a wonderful walk, from St. Martin's Church 
up Charing Cross Road to Cambridge Circus, then 
to look round and afterwards turn down Shaftes- 
bury A\'enue to Piccadill}- Circus. Monmouth 
Street has had one side pulled down, and the 
remaining side and its few old clothes and boot 
shops seem to be quite bewildered and have not 
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yet grown accustomed to the light and air let in 
upon them. They, too, are waiting the arrival of 
the acrobatic destroyers. One looks in vain for 
many a well-remembered place. Windmill Street 
is knocked into little bits, as if an anarchist bomb 
had exploded there. Poor Tichborne Street has 
been swept away until not a vestige of it remains. 
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Piccadilly looking westwaid, showing Tichliorne Street and 
buildings removed to form Ciccadilly Circus, 1S20. 



I try in vain to make out where Egg s the gun- 
maker's shop stood ; and where the servant girls 
waited with their jugs for Mrs. Anderson's supply 
of " a la mode," and give it up in despair. 

Windmill Streets, Great and Little, were land- 
marks then. At one corner of Great Windmill 
Street was a pastrycook and baker's shop, now 
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incorporated in Scott's oyster rooms, and at the 
other, the disreputable French Cafe Regence. 
Turning up the street, we come first of all on the 
right to what is now Lyons' Trocadero Restau- 
rant, but was then the ever-celebrated Argyle 
Rooms, belonging to the equally-celebrated Mr. 
Bignal, who also owned a public-house between 
the top of the Haymarket and the present 
Criterion, known as BignaPs, or the Piccadilly 
Saloon. The Argyle was certainly the best-con- 
ducted dancing saloon that London ever saw ; and 
few of those who ever visited it will speedily 
forget it. A little higher up, on the opposite side 
of the way, was a very well-known sporting "pub," 
the Bull's Head, kept by a celebrity of the name 
of Croft, whose name was also William, but no 
one ever called him by it, as Bill was so much less 
trouble. Bill Croft was a character, and so also 
was his son. Bob Croft. Here, and at the other 
sporting pub, the Horse-Shoe, in Tichborne 
Street, whose landlord was a retired prizefighter, 
known the world over as Owen Swift, all the 
preliminaries of most of the prizefights, including 
the last great battle between Lleenan and Torn 
Sayers, were arranged. At one or other of these 
houses one of the belligerents made their head- 
quarters, their friends and backers met, stakes were 
deposited, and, in fact, all the business part of the 
arrangement carried out. Those were the days 
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when men made a match and fought it out. There 
was no travelling half over the worlds pretending 
to meet, but only dodging out of each other's way, 
and when a meeting does occur, it only ends in a 
"sell." 

Bill Croft was as unlike a sporting publican, to 
look at, as any man I ever saw. His appearance 
would have justified a man in addressing him as 
Reverend, and if he found Croft denied being 
entitled to the ecclesiastical title, he would at once 
conclude he must have been an undertaker in a 
prosperous wa)' of business, so quiet and sedate 
was the cut of his shiny black clothes, so purely 
white his voluminous cravat, so smug his clean- 
shaven face. A daughter of Croft married a 
sporting solicitor of the name of Russell, who 
became known as " Qui Tam " Russell, in con- 
sequence of his having brought an action against 
Lord George Bentinck for some dereliction in the 
way of betting, in connection with which the writ 
commenced with the two short Latin words, " Qui 
tam." 

Crossing Great Windmill Street from Bill Croft's, 
and a little higher than the x'\rgyle Rooms, was 
a large building, approached by steps, that 
originally was known as Dubourg's Exhibition 
Rooms. As such I never recollect entering its 
doors, but when it became the Cafe d'Etoile, I was 
an occasional visitor. The Etoile was the most 
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thoroughly French house of the kind I ever 
visited in London. In saying this I do not include 
the various little cheap places in and about Soho, 
where French workmen frequent, but as a French 
dining restaurant, it was the cheapest and the best 
in my experience. It was a curious place, with its 
large rooms partly filled with billiard tables — 
rooms that bore evidence of having been used for 
exhibitions of some sort, and its curious little 
rooms leading off. The French landlord^ every 
day at six o'clock, dined with his own family in 
one or other of the rooms. He was a little, iron- 
grey bearded, plump, unmistakable Frenchman, 
and took the head of his table. By his side was 
an old French lady, either his or his wife's mother, 
to whom he and all the family paid great defer- 
ence. There were several children, ranging in age 
from eight or ten to sixteen or eighteen, both boys 
and girls, and I was always greatly entertained by 
watching their proceedings. They seemed such a 
thoroughly happy family, and the junior members 
were so well-behaved and deferential to their 
elders. A rather rare thing to see in these days. 

P'or the modest sum of two shillings the diner 
was supplied with some sort of hors-d'ceuvres — 
soup, sometimes fish, entree, roti, poulet, legumes, 
salade, cheese, bread li discretion, dessert (an 
apple or pear, a few dried fruits, and nuts), and a 
small bottle of vin ordinaire of very fair quality. 
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The service was French in all its appliances, even 
to the thick towelly sort of serviette one gets in 
France. Not very many English people fre- 
quented the place, simply, I expect, from not 
knowing of its existence, for no show was made, 
and Windmill Street was somewhat off the beaten 
track. 

In the latter part of 1S46 the building was still 
Dubourg's Rooms under the title of the Hall of 
Rome, and an exhibition of tableaux vivants was 
carried on there by Herr Keller's Company after 
their return from their provincial tour. 

In Tichborne Street, a few doors west of 
Windmill Street, were two places, long since 
swallowed up in the changes that have occurred 
there. One was an exhibition room, next door 
or so to the Cafe Regence, where I remember 
having seen M. Robin, the French conjurer ; and 
also Dr. Kahn's anatomical museum. 

A few steps further on from Robin's was the 
Black Horse public-house and the livery stable- 
yard of a Mr. Johnson, which was approached 
by the gateway between the Black Horse and 
Bengough's very well-known trunk and port- 
manteau shop. 

The Black Horse and the livery stable-yard 
were converted into the first edition of the Pavilion 
Music Hall, which occupied but a small part of 
the ground now taken up by the present palatial- 
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looking " Pay," that, together with the Criterion 
across the road, look as if the whole of Piccadilly 
Circus belonged to them alone, and the County Fire 
Office was an old fogey that could take its depar- 
ture as soon as it pleased, notwithstanding the 
very commanding appearance of Britannia on its 
top. 

A propos of the Criterion, part of the ground 
upon which the " Cri " erects its proud, pre- 
tentious front, was also a stable-yard, or rather a 
mews that led right through from Piccadilly to 
Jcrm3-n Street, In this mews, in a small building 
about halfway down, was commenced a business 
that has since grown and extended not only all 
over London, but to Brighton and many other 
places. It was here that James Faulkner, who 
had been a gentleman's gentleman, started the 
first of his useful establishments for providing the 
conveniences and requisites for a change of 
costume and making one's toilet. As soon as I 
found out Faulkner's handy place, whither I had 
been taken by a friend prior to going to the 
theatre, I adopted it at once, and used to send 
up my bag with dress clothes to the little shanty 
to await my arrival whenever I went either to dine 
west or to the Opera. 

Dress in those days was not so essential in 
theatres as it is now. Stalls were yet uninvented, 
the pit was an important part of the house, and the 
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long ago banished institution, half price, was still 
in vogue. 

When I returned to England after some years' 
sojourn abroad, I found half price aboHshed and 
stalls the rule. I certainly did not bless the 
innovators who had so misused their talents. 

The removal of the Colonnade from the part of 
Regent Street once called the Quadrant was an 
improvement no one but the demireps who haunted 
its dark shadows and took refuge beneath its roof 
in wet weather would find fault with. No one 
but a man like Stucco Nash would have designed 
such a hideous place. 

In the Haymarket are several taverns and 
cafes, very few of whose early histories would be 
respectable reading. It is no more like the street 
it was forty years ago than the statue of George 
III. on horseback in Cockspur Street is like 
Julius Caesar. At the time I speak of it was the 
Augean stable of London and a disgrace to the 
nation, a spot that foreigners very justly pointed 
at as no credit to moral England. In time it 
will still further improve, there is little doubt. 
Its position, its width, and all its present sur- 
roundings must in a few years make it one of the 
best streets in that part of the West End. 

Do any of my readers remember a seedy-looking 
spritely little old gentleman that used to emerge 
from the stage-door of the Opera House after his 
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business there was over and wend his way towards 
St. James' Palace, where he resided with his 
brother in Ambassador's Court ? I believe both 
Avere bachelors : that same brother being the 
gorgeously-attired official who attends every 
morning at ii o'clock when the Palace Guard is 
relieved in the Colour Yard and the band plays ; 
the official that wears that wondrous-looking hat 
or chako with its top ever so much larger than the 
other end, a hat one sees in pictures of the 
Peninsular battles. My old friend was— -alas ! that 
I should have to say was — Hargreaves Jennings, a 
man of manj' talents He was a confidential man 
with almost every manager of the Opera House 
from Laporte and Lumley to the date of its closing 
for ever ; he was a writer of occult books on the 
Rosicrucians and other mystic and mysterious 
parties. He was an ardent admirer of the old 
style of Italian opera, when ballet followed the 
opera and dancing was really a fine art, " the 
poetry of motion." We used to talk together over 
the past days of Mario and Grisi, Taglioni, Cerito, 
Fanny Elsler, Carlotti Grisi, and the/<w dc quatre, 
of Duvernay and her marriage with Lyle Stevens, 
and a heap of things. He adored the memory of 
Jenny Lind and anathematized Patti, whose greed 
in demanding large salaries he said had ruined 
Italian opera in this country. 
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I called on him one day during the time 
the Haverley Minstrels were performing at 
the house. He lodged heartbroken, and pointing 
to one of the bills hanging on the wall of his 
office, mournfully exclaimed, " Look at that, my 
dear sir! Good God, I wonder the very roof does 
not fall in and crush these niggers. What 
desecration ! What profanation of a theatre 
where Grisi and Mario have sung and Taglioni 
has danced ! " He was a good sort, was Har- 
greaves Jennings, and a man with an unex- 
haustible fund of anecdote and information on 
many subjects. 

At the back of the Quadrant part of Regent 
Street is Golden Square, in one of the houses of 
which Cardinal Wiseman used to reside and hold 
his little court. It was not always called by 
its present name, but after a public-house, 
the Gelding, with a painted sign of a grey horse 
that was there before the present houses were 
erected. When first built it was called Geld- 
ing Square. This name was objected to by the 
lady residents, for when first built it was a 
highly respectable, if not a fashionable square, 
and so the name was altered to Golden 
Square. 

In Piccadilly in the old coaching days, 
Hatchard's, the White Bear, and the White Horse 
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Cellar were all coaching houses, and now the four- 
horse coaches that pick up their passengers from 
the Northumberland Avenue hotels^ frequented 
by Americans, pull up at the White Horse Cellar 
in passing to Richmond or where else their 
destination westward may be. 

The White Bear has been a coaching house for 
nearly, if not quite, two centuries^ and it was the re 
that Benjamin West, the American painter, first 
staj'ed on his arrival in London. 

At the back of Piccadilly is the quarter known 
as Mayfair, where are some of the most in- 
convenient and insanitary residences to be found 
in the West End of London, but the fact of their 
being in what is regarded as a fashionable part, 
like charity, covers no end of sins and in- 
conveniences. We all know that people, and 
ladies especially, will wear garments that not only 
disfigure them, but are impossible to be worn with 
ease and comfort, provided the garments are 
fashionable. The greater part of Mayfair is an 
exemplification of the same craze and passion 
displayed in residences. In one of the thorough- 
fares of this district, Charles Street, is a celebrated 
old tavern, the Running Footman, that dates 
from the days of the first two Georges. There is 
still to be seen the old sign outside the house 
representing a running footman of that period. 
Servants were emplo)-ed by the nobility at that 
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time to run on in advance of their carriage and 
inform people they were coming, tliat they might 
get out of the way, not because of the speed at 
which the coacli was travelling, but so' that the 
roadway might be cleared in order that the 
lumbering thing, called a carriage, might be able 
to proceed. This house and many more like it at 
the West End are frequented by the male servants 
of the nobility and aristocrac)'. There are various 
grades of male servants, and each grade mostly 
frequent their own particular class of house. The 
valets, or gentlemen's gentlemen, will rarely take 
their morning pick-me-up at the same house 
where the footmen or grooms of the same establish- 
ment frequent, anc.l so it runs through all the 
various ranks, if I may so express it, of male 
domestic employees. The amount of betting that 
goes on among these gentry when they meet over 
their " morning smile," or after having dressed their 
respective /^r/r^'Wi- and started them off to their clubs 
or dinner parties in the evening, and when they 
slip round to their special pub for a little friendly 
gossip, interchange of news, and a refresher, after 
the labours they have undergone, is very consider- 
able. I would recommend young and budding 
authors, in search of types of character, to hunt up 
some of these houses. He will soon find them 
and know, directly he enters the doors, if he is on 
the right scent. 

z 
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Having mentioned the sign of the Running 
Footman reminds me of the sign of a tavern 
in Oxford Street, opposite the Oxford Music 
Hall, called the Mischief or the Man loaded with 
Mischief. The sign, which was painted by 
Hogarth, used to be outside, over the door, where 
I have seen it man}' a time. It represented a man 
with a woman on his back, a monkey on one 
shoulder, and a magpie on the other. Beneath 
it is this legend — " A monkey, a magpie, and wife 
is the true emblem of strife." 

The house has changed its name to the " Prim- 
rose," I suppose in compliment to either Lord 
Beaconsfield or Lord Rosebery, and Hogarth's 
picture has gone, goodness knows where ! 

Among London public-house signs, painted by 
celebrated artists, is the Goat in Boots, in Fulham 
Road, painted by George Moreland, who is said 
to have also painted signs for the White Lion at 
Paddington, the Cricketers, near Chelsea Bridge, 
and the Mother Red Cap, in Holloway Road. 
Under the sign of the latter house are these 
words : — 



"Old Mother Red Cap, according- to the tale, 
Lived 20 and 100 years, by drinking this good ale. 
It was her meat, it was her drink, and medicine beside, 
And if she still had drank this ale, she never would ha\-e 
died." 



At one time this house is said to have been kept 
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by an old woman whose temper was so bad as to 
earn for her the name of Mother Damnable. 

In Jermyn Street — that part between Regent 
Street and St. James' — are a number of quiet, 
comfortable, old-fashioned, and not b)' any means 
cheap hotels, where the members of old countj' 
families make their head-quarters when in town 
for a short time. There is also a very well-known 
old wine shades and tavern, Blockey's, where 
a far better glass of wine can be obtained 
than is put before the customers of half the 
highl)- decorated, flashy restaurants, where dudes 
and mashers go to dine. At the back of the 
Provident Life Office, at the corner of Glasshouse 
Street, is one of the old, old style of coffee-houses, 
Snow's, sometimes called the Cafe Neige. I can 
remember it when I was quite a little boy, and in 
later years I used to go there sometimes to meet a 
friend, who lived hard b)' in his bachelor bedroom, 
and always went there for his meals. It has 
improved with the times, but not very much 
altered. Formerly a chop, a rasher of bacon, an 
egg, or a bloater comprised the whole menu of the 
house, with a choice of tea or what they called 
coffee. Now I see by the announcements outside, 
joints, &c., are provided. On the opposite side of 
Glasshouse Street is the back entrance to the Cafe 
Nicol, one of the cafes started after the success of 
Gatti's Adelaide Gallery was quite assured. This 
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place was converted or built by my old friend 
Lloyd for Mr. Nicol. Verey's in Regent Street 
is a very old-established restaurant, as old as 
Regent Street itself I fancy. It is one of the 
very few places of the sort I have never been in. 
Why or wherefore, I know not. 

To step into another county, that of Surrey, by 
way of Westminster Bridge, brings us to where 
Astley's Theatre stood, near to which is Stangate, 
the street running out of Westminster Bridge 
Road, at the side and back of the theatre. Here 
stands the renovated edition of what was once a 
noted tavern, the Stangate, the parlour of which 
was a special rendezvous for artists and actors. 
Flere David Roberts, Clarkson Stanfield, Sir 
David VVilkie, Gritten, the frame-maker, William 
Tyler, and a number of people whose names I 
forget, used to meet over their tumblers of grog 
and discuss matters of art. Here Roberts' letters 
from Spain and afterwards from Egypt and the 
Holy Land were read and discussed. After the 
theatres were over, several actors would drop in, 
and on a certain evening in the week quite a club 
meeting was held and many a good song sang. 

Being in the neighbourhood of Stangate calls 
to my mind the changes that have taken place. 
Where the beautiful series of buildings comprising 
St. Thomas' Hospital now stand was once Searle's 
boat building works and rafts, and it was from 
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these, when a small but inquisitive boy, I saw the fire 
of the Houses of Parliament. I did not get there 
till the day after the worst of it, but the flames 
now and again burst forth again. An immense 
crowd was gathered on Westminster Bridge, many 
of whom had been there the whole night, when 
the fire was at its fiercest. The river was also 
crowded with wherries. 

The ne.xt great fire I saw was the Royal 
Exchange. When I heard of it, I started off from 
home and saw the extraordinary sight of the 
flames burning still fiercely inside the building, 
while large icicles thicker than my arm, were 
hanging, some of them four and five feet long, 
from the stone window panes. It was an intensely 
cold morning, and all the water from the engines 
that did not actually fall on the fire itself froze 
directly. There was a lamp-post close to the 
building that had caught the spray and occasion- 
ally the whole brunt of the stream of water from 
the hose, it being just in the way between one of 
the engines and a window through which the 
water was directed by the firemen on to the burn- 
ing mass inside. This post became one mass of 
ice, a perfect monolith, and no one would have 
ever suspected its being a lamp-post. From the 
occurrence of that fire may be dated the com- 
mencement of improvements in the city. 

A propos of fires, the largest I ever saw was in 
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Liverpool, where many and frequent fires occurred 
during my residence there, but the c,^reat one I 
allude to broke out in some warehouses in one of 
the narrow streets leading- off from the east side of 
the Princes' Dock. In those days there was little 
classification in the different kinds of goods allowed 
to be stored in the same warehouse. Cotton, 
hemp, tar, turpentine, saltpetre, and spirits are 
first-class materials to make a fire, and in the 
warehouses near Princes' Dock all these inflam- 
mable things were in close contiguity with eacli 
other. It spread at a fearful rate, and at one 
time over an acre of warehouses were blazing at 
once. One of the engines and every one of the 
men working it, in one of the narrow streets, were 
buried by the collapse and falling of one of the 
warehouses. This caused a panic, and no men 
could be got to work. The engines then were 
handpumpers and required constant relays of a 
good many men. I saw the fire burning from the 
terrace on Everton Hill, overlooking the town, for 
when we heard of the danger very few would 
venture nearer than absolutely obliged. It was a 
fortnight before it was quite extinguished, and the 
smoke from the burning and half-burnt cotton was 
stifling all over the town. 

There were two other fires among the many 
that im.pressed themselves on my memory. I was 
one evening at Seacombe, and coming over on the 
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ferry boat noticed a strong light in a building 
facing the Princes' Dock l^asin, a few doors north 
of Chapel Street. As the steamer crossed the 
river and \vc came nearer and nearer to it, all on 
board saw flor.r after floor catch fire, commencing 
at the top, and when we landed at the stage — not 
the great one now there, but a very much smaller 
one — the whole building was a mass of flame. It 
was a grand and terrible sight as viewed from 
the deck of the approaching steamer, but a very 
disastrous one for those interested. The other 
was a very curious and suspicious affair. Along- 
side what is called the Duke of Bridgewater's Dock 
are a long pile of warehouses, also bearing his late 
Grace's name. One day a fire broke out at one 
end of this long building, on the top story, which, 
after a short time, the firemen subdued, and it was 
put out. Within a few days, not more than a 
week after, another fire broke out at the other end 
of the building in exactly the corresponding floor 
and warehouse. That also was put out by the 
firemen. No very great amount of damage was 
done in either case, but it set people thinking very 
seriously. 

I just remarked upon the stifling smoke from 
the burning cotton in the great fire. There was 
an American ship, the Olive and Eliza, that was 
loaded with cotton and arrived in the Mersey with 
her cargo on fire. I forget how long the fire had 
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been bu rning, but it must have been some days, and 
her officers and crew displayed great pluck in bring- 
ing her up channel and into port. As soon as she 
arrived she was towed into the George's Basin and 
there scuttled and sunk alongside the qua}'. Then 
her hatches were opened and the work of dis- 
charging her cargo commenced. It ^\'as terrible 
work for the lumpers down in the hold, and every 
now and then a bale of cotton, on being brought 
up into the air, would burst out and take fire while 
in the slings. A couple of engines were on the 
quayside and played on these lively bales as soon 
as the}' sho\\'ed any indications of indulging in 
another flare up. The smoke from this cotton 
was enough to choke a black man, and ver}' 
unpleasant to all parties passing to and fro. When 
the cargo was got out the ship was found to be 
ver}' little damaged ; she was repaired and went 
away to sea again. 

JimiVs aiiCt the Garrick. 

The first of the old coffee-house clubs to be met 
with, in going west, after passing the place where 
the Kit Cat Club had its habitation, was Will's, in 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. 

It was originally a tavern, of a not very high 
class, on the south side of the street, rejoicing in the 
name of the Red Cow, and when the new fashion 
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of coffee drinking showed signs of becoming " the 
thing," the landlord, one William Urwin, trans- 
formed his tavern into a coffee-house, to meet the 
altered tastes of the day. From him it derived 
its laconic name of Will's. 

That pleasant gossip, Samuel Pepj's, records, in 
his Diary, his first visit there, on 3rd February, 
1663-4, where he met Dr\-den the poet, who he 
had known as a young man at Cambridge, also 
many other wits and beaux. 

Will's Club, after Dryden's death, was moved 
to the opposite side of Russell Street, about 
171 2, and Addison was a frequent visitor there. 
Here it was that Fope is reputed to have said of 
Patrick, the lexicographer, that " a dictionary 
maker might know the meaning of one word, 
but certainly not of two put together." Had he 
only lived to know Dr. Samuel Johnson, it is 
highly probable he would have either retracted 
his rather sharp remark, or not have uttered it at 
all. 

Button's, the house where Will's Club was 
moved to, was adorned with a large head of a 
lion, designed by William Hogarth, bearing the 
following inscription : " Servantu magnis isti 
cervisibus unques non nisi delecta parcitur illi 
fera." 

Will's, in its day, was quite an institution, and 
divided honours with Dolly's, in Paternoster Row, 
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the Cocoa Tree, Thatched House in St. James', 
and others, as a popular and fashionable 
rendezvous of the wits, politicians, and beaux of 
the period. 

In after years, when clubs took the place of 
coffee-houses. Will's lost its prestige and its 
patronage. Its gay and fashionable frequenters 
migrated to the new attractions then starting up 
nearer to the court end of the town ; and the time- 
honoured old trysting-place in Russell Street was 
deserted. 

It was eventually pulled down and quite a 
different kind of place erected upon its site, at the 
western corner of Bow Street, in Russell Street. 

The new house, however, continued to be 
devoted to the supply of refreshment for the inner 
man, and it is now indeed the well-known ham and 
beef shop of E. E. Edwards, already mentioned. 

Still further westward, on the other side of 
Covent Garden Market, in King Street, was the 
old club house, the Garrick, the dear old Club that 
knew Jerrold, Dickens, Albert Smith, Thackeray, 
"Bob" Kceley, Charles Kean, Stanfield, Davie 
Roberts, and a host of authors, actors, and artists. 

I was a frequent visitor at the (^/i^ Garrick with 
an intimate friend, a member of the club, Bentley 
jMcLeod, a dry old Scotch lawyer. 

There I have seen Douglas Jerrold, Albert 
Smith, and many others, and frequently met an old 
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friend of my famil)-, David Roberts, many of 
whose Spanish pictures I have seen him at work 
upon when he was resicUng in Mornington 
Crescent and I was a boy at scliool. It was at 
tiie Garricl^- that Jerrold so terribly chaffed Albert 
Smith about the salmon. 

Smith, though an exceedingly good fellow, was 
a fearful boaster. Coming into the Club one night 
he sat down near to Jerrold, and entered into con- 
versation with someone near. The talk, after 
ranging over several matters, wandered to a 
description, by one of the party, of a particularly 
large salmon that had been displayed that day 
on the shop slab of Groves' at Charing Cross. 

Smith remarked, — 

' It is rather strange, but I have not yet 
tasted salmon this season. I have dined at several 
very swell houses latel)', but have not seen any 
on the table." 

Jerrold, turning sideways towards him, 
observed, — 

" Ah ! I suppose they had eaten it all 
upstairs." 

A propos of Albert Smith, when he was 
running his show of Mont Blanc at the Egyptian 
Hall, it was a custom with him to invite his 
friends to a kind of dress rehearsal at the com- 
mencement of each season, accompanied with an 
oyster and champagne supper, with etceteras. 
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At one of these little parties, Tom Holmes, 
better known of late years as Major Knox 
Holmes, who was a capital amateur actor, 
especially in Irish characters, undertook to act as 
doorkeeper, which \\-as necessar)-, as there were 
other exhibitions and entertainments going on in 
other rooms of the Eg3-ptian Hall simultaneously. 

Holmes got himself up in a gorgeous suit of 
liver)', plush knee breeches, silk stockings, and all 
the "fixins" of a flunkey's outfit, not forgetting 
his verj' excellent brogue. 

As the guests arrived and presented their 
" kyards " — although Holmes, knowing most of the 
company, hardly needed the pasteboards — he 
ushered them in with some smart Irish remark 
upon their names, their appearance, or their several 
avocations. 

When the bulk of the company had arrived, an 
elderly gentleman presented himself for admission 
and tendered half-a-cro\vn to the man at the door, 
Tom Holmes. 

"This is a private entertainment, sir. I\Iont 
Blanc does not open till Monda\-," said the door- 
keeper. 

" Oh ! but I must go in. I ha\'e come on 
purpose, and am leaving London on IMonday and 
want to see it again. I saw Mr. Smith last season 
and -" 

Holmes, not wishing to disappoint the old 
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gentleman, took his half-crown, and pushing' him 
into the room, followed close behind and tossing" 
the half dollar into the air and catching it, 
announced him as, — 

" The only honest jintleman in the room. Not 
a mother's son o' \'e all have paid the divil of a 
rap to come in bat him, and good luck to him 
he's guv a new half-crown." 

This announcement was received with a shout 
of laughter by all present; and the "onl)' honest 
man," seeing he was evidently really intruding on 
what was a private party, endeavoured to back 
out and retire ; but Albert Smith rushed forward, 
and welcomed him so cordially that he did stay 
and greatly enjoyed both Mont Blanc and the 
supper, together with the fun and smart things he 
heard afterwards. 

©lb (Ilubs. 

During the reigns of the Stuarts, and especially 
of Queen Anne and her immediate successors, 
many clubs were started by members of the several 
governments for the purpose of forwarding their 
own particular views and the interests of the 
party in power at the time. 

At a tavern called the King's Head, near 
Temple Bar, was a Protestant club, the members 
of which wore a badge of green ribbon. 
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During the Commonwealth the Calves' Head 
Club was started, in derision of the unfortunate 
King Charles L who had lost his. 

Just before Cromwell's death and the Restora- 
tion of the monarchy, a Royalist Club, called the 
Sealed Knot, was formed, to promote the 
return of Charles II. Sir Richard Willis, a spy in 
Cromwell's pay, contrived to become a member, 
and after getting a knowledge of all their plans 
and secrets, betrayed them to his employer, who, 
with his usual promptness of action, arrested the 
principal members, and committed them to prison, 
where they remained till General i\Ionk succeeded 
in bringing the King " back to his own." 

At the Bull's Head Tavern in Vere Street, 
Clare Market, a very noted house at the close of 
the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centur)', was the home of the Artists' Club, of 
which William Hogarth was a prominent member. 

Artists, then as now, were genial souls, and had 
many jovial gatherings there, Sir Richard Steele 
and otlier well-known wits, one of whom was the 
eccentric Dr. John Radcliffe, frequently joining in 
their festivities. 

When popular education became a practical 
movement, the Bull's Head \\'as swept away. 
Some say it fell down of its own accord, some 
twenty odd years ago, and one of the inelegant, 
not to say hideous, structures, wherein the London 
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School Board " teach the young idea how to 
shoot," now occupies the ground whereon it 
stood. 

The Brothers' or Scribblers" Club of Authors 
had among its members St. John, Oxford, Pope, 
Gu}', Arbuthnot, and Swift, whose nickname was 
Martin, why or wherefore " this deponent knoweth 
not." 

In 1688 a Tor}- club was formed and met at the 
Bell Tavern, in King Street, Westminster, and 
called The October after October ale. Harley, 
St. John, Harcourt, and Dean Swift were prominent 
members. 

At that time King Street was a much more 
important street than in its latter days^ for it was 
the only thoroughfare between Whitehall and the 
Parliament Houses. 

The October Club was broken up in consequence 
of various dissensions among the principal members, 
and a portrait of Queen Anne, that had hung over 
the mantelpiece in the club-room, was sold by 
auction and bought by someone on behalf of the 
Salisbury Corporation and is now in their Council 
Chamber. 



Downing Street. 

Very great changes have taken place in this 
part of town since Anne was Queen. Parliament 
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Street has been built and is now pulled to pieces 
again. It will soon be one wide thoroughfare 
from Trafalgar Square to Westminster Abbey and 
the Parliament Houses: a vast improvement to 
London. 

Among the changes in that locality is the 
gradual destruction of Downing Street, which 







The Old King's Mews, Trafalgar Square. 



commenced as long ago as 1S28, when .he houses 
on the south side was demolished, one of which, at 
the corner of King Street, was the Cat and Bag- 
pipes, a noted tavern, where Secretaries of State 
and other high officials were wont to visit for 
their mid-day chop or steak. The palatial clubs 
of Pall Mall were not then in existence. 

What is now left of Downing Street, though far 
from being an imposing looking place, is rich 
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beyond measure in — history, and has been the 
scene of a vast niimljcr of poh'tical events of the 
greatest moment. 

No. 10 has been the official residence of succes- 
sive prime ministers of llritain for quite a 
number of years. Sucli names as Walpole, 
Cliatham, Grcnville, Pitt, I'eel, Aberdeen, Pahncr- 
ston, Disrach, Gladstone, and other statesmen great 
and little, ha\e each resided there, left their aura in 
the place, and made it almost holy ground. If 
walls have ears, what must those of No. 10 have 
heard; if tongues as well, what State secrets could 
they reveal ! 

A very interesting event occurred at No. 74, 
Downing Street, at that time the official residence 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

In a small waiting room, on the right hand side 
of the hall, the Sepoy general, as Napoleon called 
him, Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke of 
Wellington) and Lord Nelson met for the first and 
only time. Both were there to see the Colonial 
Minister. 

Sir Arthur knew Nelson from the portraits of 
him he had seen, and his empty coat sleeve. The 
Admiral was quite unacquainted with the per- 
sonality of the General ; but being much impressed 
by his whole manner and conversation, he stepped 

out into the hall and inquired of one of the 

A a 
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messengers who was that soldicr-Iike looking 
gentleman. 

One is so accustomed to think of these two men 
as contemporary heroes who contributed, each in 
his own way, so materially to the defeat and down- 
fall of Napoleon Bonaparte, that it seems passing 
strange they should never have met but once and 
then in so extraordinar}/ a manner. 



THE END. 
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At the Bend of the Road. Cloth, 3^-. bd. 

In Droll Donegal. Paper covers, is. 
MAGEE, VIOLET. 

Scholar's Mate. Cloth, 6^^. 
MARRYAT, CAPTAIN. 

Peter Simple. Half-leather, 3)-. bd. net. 

Midshipman Easy. Half-leather, cloth, ij-. ; paper 
covers, 6c/. 

MAYHEW, ATHOL. 

A Jorum of Punch. Cloth, illustrated, 5J^. 
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MAYHEW, AUGUSTUS. 

Paved with Gold. Cloth, illustrated by Phiz. 

I0.^\ 6i/. ncL ; pLi[")ur co\-ur.^, 6(/. 

" MINETTA." 

What the Cards Tell. Cloth, 2.-. 6d. 
MOLLOY, FITZGERALD. 

Romance of the Irish Stag'e. 2 vols. Cloth, 2i.f. 

Most Gorg-eous Lady Blessington. Cloth, 5^. 

Edmund Kean, Life of. Cloth, 5.?. 

Peg- Woffington, Life of. Cloth, 5^-. 

Royalty Restored. Cloth, 5^. 

Court Life under Georges L and IL Cloth, 5^^. 

Court Life under Georges IIL and IV. Cloth, i;^. 

Justified Sinner, A. Cloth, 6^. 
MOORE, THOMAS. 

Epicurean, The. Cloth, illustrated, ■\s. hd. ; paper 

covers, I.\\ 

Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Cloth, 6x. 

MORGAN, LADY. 

O'Donnel. Clotli, 15. ; paper covers, 6</. 

MORIER, JAMES. 

Hajji Baba. Cloth, \s. ; paper covers, bd. 

MULOCH, MISS. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. Half-leather, 3^-. kd. 

net. 

MURGER, HENRI. 

Bohemian Life (La Vie de Boheme). Cloth, 35. U. 
MURRAY, DAVID CHRISTIE. 

Bishop's Amazement, The. Cloth, \s. ; paper 

cover.s, 6(/. 

Rogue's Conscience, A. Cloth, 3^-. bd. ; paper 

co\ers, ^d. 

Cockney Columbus, A. Cloth, bs. ; paper boards, 

2.t. 6,/. 

Superstitions of the Stage. [/« the press. 
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NEWNHAM-DAVIS, COLONEL. 
Baby Wilkinson's V.C. Cloth, bs. 

Jadoo. Cloth, bs. 

Three Men and a God. Cloth, 3^. 6a'. 

" NIMROD." 

The Life of John Mytton. Illustrated by H. 

Alkex. 42i. net. 

O'DONOGHUE, D. J. 

William Carleton, The Life of. 2 vols. Cloth, 
25^. 

O'GRADY, STANDISH. 

Dlrick the Ready. Cloth, 6^. 

Hihernia Pacata (Edited b}-). 2 vols. Illustrated. 

Half leather, 42^. net. 

O'LEARY, JOHN. 

Recollections of Fenians and Fenianism. 

2 vols. Cloth. With Portraits. 21j-. 

OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPS. 

Amazing Judgment, The. Paper covers, is. 

PANTON, MRS. 

Way they should go, The : Hints to Young 

Parents. Cloth, 3$. (yd. 

PAXTON, M. W. 

Jenny's Bawbee. Cloth, 6i. 

PAYN, JAMES. 

Another's Burden. Cloth,3jM.i/, ; paper covers, 6^. 

PEEL, SIR ROBERT. 

A Bit of a Fool. Cloth, bs. 

PENDER, MRS. 

Green Cockade, The. Cloth, bs. 
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PHILIPS, F. C. 

Poor Little Bella. Cloth, 6^. 

Mrs. Bouverie. Cloth, 3J-. bd. ; boards, 2s. ; paper 

covers, (jd. 

Constance. Cloth, z.f. ; paper covers, \s. dd. 

Undeserving- Woman, An. Cloth, 6j-. 
Worst Woman in London, The. Cloth, 6^- 

PITT-BYRNE, MRS. 

Gossip of the Century. 4 vols. Cloth, illustrated, 

42i. 

POE, EDGAR ALLAN. 

Arthur Gordon Pym. Cloth, illustrated by A. D. 

McCoKMicK. y. 6</. ; paper covers, dd. 

Gold Bug and other Tales. Cloth, illustrated 

by A. D. McCOKMiCK. y. 6d. 

POORE, LADY. 

My Sister Barbara. Paper covers, is. 

RADCLYFFE, RAYMOND. 

Wealth and Wild Cats. Paper covers, illustrated, i^. 
READE, CHARLES. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. Half-leather, 

3j\ 6d. net ; paper covers, 6c/. 

Christie Johnstone and Peg Woffington. Cloth, 

IS. : pajoer covers, 6d. 

REID, CAPTAIN MAYNE. 

The Scalp Hunters. Cloth, illustrated by W. B. 

liANLiFORTH, y. 6d. ; cloth, IS. ; paper covers, 6d. 

RIDDELL, MRS. 

Did He Deserve It ? Paper covers, (id. 
ROBERTS, MORLEY. 

Adventures of a Ship's Doctor. Cloth, 2s. ; 

paper covers, 6d. 

Geoffrey Alwith. Cloth, 6.y. 
Earth Mother. Cloth, illustrated, 3J-. 6d. 
Strong Men and True. Cloth, 3j-. 6d. 
Circassian, The. Cloth, 3.?. bd. 
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ROOSEVELT, BLANCHE. 

Riviera Romance, A. Cloth, 6^-. 

RUSSELL, W. CLARK. 

The Two Captains. Paper covers, 6(/. 

"SCALPEL." 

Doctor's Idle Hours, A. Cloth, ts. 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER. 

Antiquary, Tlie. Cloth, \s. ; paper covers, bd. 
Ivanhoe. Half-leather, 35. i)d. net ; cloth, is. ; 

paper covers, 6;/. 

SHELLEY, MRS. 

Frankenstein. Cloth, is. ; paper covers, bd. 

SIEVIER, R. S. 

A Generation. Cloth, bs. 

SMEDLEY, F. E. 

Frank Fairleg-h. Cloth, illustrated by G. Cruik- 

SHANK. loj. 6i/. net ; paper covers, (sd. 

Lewis Arundel. Cloth, illustrated bv Phiz. 

\os. 6d. net ; paper covers, bd. 

Harry Coverdale's Courtship. Cloth, illustrated 

by Phiz. io_r 6d. net ; paper covers, 6d. 

SMITH, ALBERT. 

Christopher Tadpole. Cloth, illustrated by John- 
Leech, los. 6d. net ; paper covens, 6d. 

SOLDENE, EMILY. 

Theatrical and Musical Recollections. Cloth. 

With Portraits. lOi. 6d. ; paper ljuar(U, 2J-. 6d. 

Young Mrs. Staples. Cloth, ^s. bd. 
SPEARS, JOHN R. 

Fugitive, The. Cloth, illustrated, 5^. 
STEPNIAK. 

King- Stork and King Log. 2 vols. Clcth, 1 5.f. 

Russia under the Tzars. Cloth, 2s. bd. 
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STERN, JULIAN. 

Experiment in Respectability. Cloth, 2x.; paper 

covers, I J". 6(/. 

STIMSON, F. J. 

Mrs. Knollys. Cloth, 5^. 
STRAUSS, DR. G. L. M. 

Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian. Cloth, 

35. 6,/. 
SULLIVAN, J. F. 

Great Water Joke, The. Paper covers, illustrated. 

Queer Side Stories. Cloth, illustrated, 6j-. 
Here they are Again. Cloth, illustrated, 6j, 

TAYLOR, TOM. 

Unprotected Female, An. Cloth, u. ; paper 

covers, 6d/. 

THACKERAY, W. M. 

Esmond. Half-leather, 3^. dd. net ; cloth, is. ; 

paper covers, ^d. 

Vanity Fair. Half-leather, %s. (>d. net. 
THANET, OCTAVE. 

Heart of Toil, The. Cloth, illustrated by A. B. 
FkOST. 55. 

THICKNESSE, LILY. 

Two Sinners. Cloth, 6s. 
TRIMMER, F. M. 

Golden Crocodile, The. Cloth, 6.y. 

WEMYSS, GEORGE. 

A Fantasy in Fustian. Cloth, 6.f. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE, J. G. 

Digby Grand. Cloth, ij-. ; paper covers, 6d. 

WOOLLAM, WILFRED. 

The Parson and the Fool. A Romance. Cloth, 

y. (>d. 
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" Here is a new edition of Lever which it is a positive pleasure 
to read and handle. The printing and get-up are superb." — 

Westminster Gazette. 



THE NOVELS OF 

CHARLES LEVER 

In 37 vols. 10s. 6d. net. per vol. 



An entirely New and Copyright Edition of Lever's Novels in 
thirty-seven Octavo volumes, with all the Original Etchings 
(printed from the Original Steel Plates) by "Phiz" and 
George Cruikshank. 

In addition to the large number of Etchings and Engravings 
by " Phiz" and George Cruikshank, several of the volumes are 
illustrated with Wood Engravings by " Phiz," Luke Fildes, R.A., 
M. E. Edwards, and other Artists, all of which are included in 
this Edition. 

A few of the volumes were originally published without illus- 
trations, and for these books illustrations have been made by 
Mr. Gordon Browne and by iMr. A. D. McCormick. 

The prmting of the present Edition has been entrusted to 
Messrs. T. and A. Constable, of Edinburgh, who have had a 
new bold clear type specially cast for the work. 

The volumes are printed on laid paper specially made for this 
Edition, and are exceedingly light to handle. The books are 

bound in extra cloth gilt with gilt top. 

The text has been carefully and thoroughly revised, and all 
Le\er s interesting Prefaces have been restored. Each Novel 
is also supplied with bibliographical notes. 

The books are sold in sets only, and complete sets are now 
read)" for delivery. 

Tlu Edition is limited to looo sots, and the type of each 
voliim, is distributed after printiivr. 
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LIST OF LEVER'S NOVELS. 

(Illustrated Limited Edition.) 



The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. i vol. 

^harles O'Malley, the Irish Drag-oon. 2 vols. 

Jack Hinton, the Guardsman, i vol. 

Tom Burlie of Ours. 2 vols. 

The Loitering"s of Arthur O'Leary. i vol. 

The O'Donog-hue. i vol. 

The Knig-ht of Gwynne. 2 vols. 

Sir Jasper Carew. i vol. 

Horace Templeton. i vol. 

The Confessions of Con Cregan. i vol. 

Roland Cashel. 2 vols. 

The Daltons. 2 vols. 

The Dodd Family Abroad. 2 vols. 

Maurice Tiernay, Soldier of Fortune, i vol. 

Martins of Cro' Martin. 2 vols. 

Fortunes of Glencore. i vol. 

Davenport Dunn. 2 vols. 

One of Them, i vol. 

Barring-ton. i vol. 

A Day's Ride, i vol. 

Luttrell of Arran. 2 vols. 

Tony Butler, i vol. 

Sir Brook Fosbrooke. 2 vols. 

The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly, i vol. 

Paul Goslett's Confessions. 

A Rent in a Cloud. 

That Boy of Norcott's. 

St- Patrick's Eve. ^ 

Nuts and Nutcrackers. \ i vol. 

Tales of the Trains. 

Lord Kilgobbin, 1 vol. 



) 



'i 
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EDITION DE LUXE. 

ENGLISH EDITION LIMITED TO 90 NUMBERED ; 
SETS. 



LA COMEDIE HUMAINE 

OF 

HONORE DE BALZAC 

TRANSLATED BY 

KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY 

Illustrated with 2S0 Original Designs i;v French 

Artists, also 280 Replicas on India Paper, reproduced 

in Photogravure by Goupil & Co., Paris. 

// 40 volumes, Royal Zvo, polished buckram, gilt lop, 
Price £25 net. 



SCENES FROM PRIVATE LIFE. 

Vol. 1. Preface. — Pere Goriot. Illustrated by J eanniol. 

,, 2. Fame and Sorrow — Colonel Chabert — The Atheist's 
Mass — La Grande Breteche — The Purse— La Grena- 
diere. Ilhistrated by LaiircJil-Desrotisseausc, 

.. 3. Modeste Mignon. Illustrated by Adrien Morcau. 

,. 4. Albert Sayarus— Paz— Madame Firmiani. Illustrated by 
Alaxiiinlieiine Guyon. 

,, 5. Memoirs of Two Young Married Women. Illustrated by 
Jules Girardet. 

, (I The Marriage Contract— A Double Life— The Peace of 

a Home. Illustrated by Georges Cain, 

, 7. A Daughter of Eve— A Commission in Lunacy— The 
Rural Ball. Illusti aled by St. lieieliau. 
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Vol. 8. A Start in Life— Vendetta— Study of Woman— The 
Message. Illustrated by George Roux. 

,, 9. Beatrix. Illustrated by Albert Foiirie. 



SCENES FROM PROVINCIAL LIFE. 

10. Eugenie Grandet. Illustrated by E. Duez. 

\\. Tlie Two Brotiiers. Illustrated by J acijues M'agres. 

12. The Lily of tlie Valley. Illustrated by lauieut-Desrous- 

seau.w 

13. Ursula. Illustrated by Adrieti iMoreaii. 

14. Pierrette— The Vicar of Tours. Illustrated by J. A. 

Il/ueuler. 

15. The Gallery of Antiquities— An Old Maid— The Illus- 

trious Gaudissart. Illustrated by Lucius Rossi. 

16. Lost Illusions. Illustrated by P. Outin. 

17. A Great Man of the Provinces in Paris. Illustrated by 

Geor'e Roux, 



SCENES FROM PARISIAN LIFE. 

18. Lucien de Rubempre. Illustrated by Georges Cain. 

19. The Last Incarnation of Vautrin— Nucingen and Co., 

Bankers— Pierre Grassou. Illustrated by Georges Cain. 

20. Ferragus — The Duchess of Langeais. Illustrated by 

Edmund Picard. 

21. Cesar Birotteau. Illustrated by J eanniot. 

22. Bureaucracy, illustrated by G. Bour-^ain. 

23. The Lesser Bourgeoisie. Illustrated by St. Rcjchau. 

24. Gobseck— The Secrets of the Princesse de Cadignan— 

Unconscious Comedians— Another Study of Woman 
— Comedies Played Gratis. Illustrated by George Roux. 

25. Cousin Bette. Illustrated by Albert Fourie. 

26. Cousin Pons. Illustrated by Lucius Rossi. 
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SCENES FROM MILITARY LIFE. 

Vol.27. The Chouans — A Passion in the Desert. Illustrated by 
6*. Bouri^ain- 



SCENES FROM POLITICAL LIFE. 

,, 2S. An Historical Mystery — An Episode under the Terror. 

Ilhistratcd by M. Oraiii^c. 

,, 29. The Brotherhood of Consolation — Z. Marcas. Illustrated 
ly jMaxii}iilieniic Guyoii, 

,, 30. The Deputy of Arcis. Illustrated by Adrien Morcau. 



SCENES FROM COUNTRY LIFE. 

31. The Country Doctor. Iluntrated by y. .4. Mucnicr. 

32. The Yillage Rector. Illustrated by Lanrent-Desrousseaux. 

33. Sons of the Soil. Illustrated ly A. P. Lauiens. 



PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 

34. The Alliahest— The Hidden Masterpiece. Illustrated by 

Jules Girardet. 

35. Catherine de' Medici. Illustrated by Jacques IVaxren. 

36. Juana— Adieu— The Eecruit— El Verdugo— A Drama on 

the Seashore— The Hated Son— The Red Inn— The 

Elixir of Life— Maitre Cornelius. Illustrated by 
L, Chalou. 

37. The Magic Sltin. Illustrated by P. Avril. 

38. Louis Lambert — Facino Cane - Ganibara — Melmoth 

Absolved. Illustrated by Georges Cain. 

39. Seraphita— Jesua Christ in Flanders— The Exiles. Illus- 

trated by Jules Glrara'et. 

40. Memoir of Honore de Balzac. Illustrated loith Photo- 

gravure from Life. 
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"Good to look at, beautifully printed, and exceedingly 
cheap." — Vanity Fair. 



THE THORNTON EDITION 



OF 



THE NOVELS OF 



THE SISTERS BRONTE 

In 12 vols. 5s. net. per vol. 



Jane Eyre. 2 vols. 
Shirley. 2 vols. 
Villette. 2 vols. 
The Professor, i vol. 
Agnes Grey, i vol. 



Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 

2 vols. 

Wuthering Heights, i vol. 

Mrs. Gaskell's Life of Char- 
lotte Bronte, i vol. 



Edited bv Temple Scott. 



Among- the many collected editions of the works of English 
classical writers which have of late been accorded the special 
advantages of the more modern taste in book manufacture, it 
has seemed to the publishers that the works of the Sisters 
Bronte also deserved a similar recognition. The publishers, 
therefore, have much pleasure in announcing the Thornton 
Edition (named after the birthplace of Charlotte Bronte). 

The text has been carefully collated with that given in the 
first editions, and every care has been taken to make the 
volumes a pleasure to read and a deliglit to possess. The 
printing is from entirely new type, specially obtained for these 
volumes by Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington. The paper is of 
excellent quality, and the binding at once tasteful and durable. 
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NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THE STORIES OF 

JOHN DAVIDSON. 

In four volumes, crown 8vo, each with a Frontispiece, price 
y. ('id. per voUune. 

The Pilgrimage of Strongsoul. 

Baptist Lake. 

The Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender. 

Ninian Jamieson. 



Also in crown 8vo, price 35. dd. 
In a Music Hall, and other Poems, By John Davidson. 

NEW & UNIFORM EDITION of the HISTORICAL 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS OF 

FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 

Each in crown 8vo, cloth g'llt, with Frontispiece, price SJ'. 
per volume. 

The Most Gorgeous Lady Blessington. 

The Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean. 

Royalty Kestored; or, London under Charles II. 

Court Life below Stairs; or, London under the First Georges. 

Court Life below Stairs; or, London under the Last Georges. 

Tlie Life of Peg Woffington : With Pictures of the Period 
in which she lived. 



The Romance of the Irish Stage. 2 vols., wuh 2 Auto- 
o-ravure Portraits, i\s. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

OF 

F. E. SMEDLEY'S NOVELS, 

WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS \:\ 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK and PHIZ, 

Printed from the original steel plates. 



Demy 8vo, gilt top, lOj-. bd. net. per vol. 



Fraak Fairlegh : Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil. 
With a Preface by the Author, and Thirty Etchings by 
George Cruikshank. 

Lewis Arundel; or. The Railroad of Life. With Forty-two 
Etchin-s by Phiz. 

Harry Coverdale's Courtship and All that Came of it. 
W ith Thirty Etchings by Phiz. 



NEffl SIXPENNY EDITION OF THE FOLLOWING NOVELS 

BY 

MISS BRADDON, 



*Lady Audley's Secret, 



-Henry Dunbar. 

''Eleanor's Victory. 

*Aurora Floyd. 

* John Marchmont's Legacy. 

Birds of Prey. 

Captain of the Vulture- 



The Doctor's 'Wife. 
Only a Clod. 
The Lady's Mile. 
Sir Jasper's Tenant. 
Trail of the Serpent 
Rupert Godwin. 



* These 7>ohtiiies are now ready. 
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NEW BOOKS 



Medicine and the Mind. Translated from the French 

of AIaurice IjE Fleury b.y S. B. Collins, ?iI.D. i6.t. \Inthepi-ess. 
*,;,* This work has been crowned by the French Academy. 

Oid London Taverns. Bj^ Edward Callow. Illustrated. 

6,(. 

The Bashful Earthquake. Bj' Olrer Herford. Il- 
lustrated by the Author. 3.C. 6f/. 

Here They Are Again ! More Fair}- Tales. By Jas. F. 

.SULLIY.AN. Illustrated by the Author. 6i. 

Queer Side Stories. Bj-J. F. Sullivax. Illustrated b_y 

the Author. 6.r. 

The Great Water Joke. By J. F. Sulli^-an. Illus- 
trated by the Author, (id. 

Legends of the Bastille. Translated from the French 

of Fra.xiz FrNCi^-IiRENTANO by Geo. JIahjment. With a 
I'relace tiy \lctorien Sardou. Illustrated. 6.f. 

The Actor and His Art. By Staxley Joxes. Crown 

Svo. With Cover designed by H. Mitchell. 35. 6d. 

The Good Queen Charlotte. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

With a Photoi^ravure reproduction of Gainsborough's Portrait and 
other Illustrations. Demy Svo, 10^. 6^2. 

Disobedient Susan. By Florexce Leigh. Illustrated 

by the Author. P'rinted in Colours. 3.^. 6t/. 

Greedy Frederick. By Florexce Leigh. (Uniform 

with " Disobedient Susan.") 3.1-. 6a'. 

Nero ; or, The Trials, Battles, and Adventures of the 

Sixth Emperor of Rome in Darkest Hades. By Horatio 
IIuxT. Imperial Svo, with Portrait of Author, y. 6d. 

The Yukon Territory. Part L— The Narrative of the 

lixpedition of 1S66-68. By Wm. H. Dall. Part II.— Narrative 

of an Exploration made in 1SS7 by G. M. D.uvsoxx Part IIP 

r^xtracts from the Report of J. J. Ogilvie (1S96-97). With 
General Introduction by F. Mortimer Trimmer, P'.R.G.S. 
Super royal Svo. With numerous Illustrations and Map. 21s. 

A Doctor's Idle Hours. By " Scalpel." Cr. 8vo, 6j-. 
The Great French Triumvirate. A Metrical Transla- 

ti'in of " Tartuffe " and "The Misanthrope," by Moliere, 
" Athalie," by Racine, and " Polyeucte," by CorneiHe. Willi ari 
Introduction and Notes. By Thomas Co.nstahle. ^s. 
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Prince Patrick. A Fair\' Tale. By Arnold Gka\ks. 

Illustrated by A. D. McCurmick. Imperial i6rao, 2,r. (id. 

Boz-Land: Dickens' Places and People. By Prrcv 
FrizGERALD. With a I'ortrait of "Boz" by G. Ckuikshank. 
Cruwn 8vo, 6.f. 

Songs and Ballads of Young Ireland. With Portraits 

oi' .Vuthors, and an Intro'Hiction and Biographical Nutes by 
Martin MacDermott. Kcap, 8vo, 2j. 60'. 

The Romance of the Irish Stage : with Pictures of 

Dublin ill the Eighteenth Century. By Fitzgerald JMoi.Loy. 
2 vols., crown Svo, \vith 2 Portraits, 2.1s. 

Historic Churches of Paris. By W. F. LoxergaxN. 

Illustrated by Brinsley Le Fanu, and h-(jm I'h.jtographs. 
Crown (|uarto, 2.1s. 

Recollections of Fenians and Fenianism. By John 

O'Leary. 2 Vols, large post Svo, with Portraits, 2ls. 

The Life of William Carleton. By D. J. O'Donoghue. 

2 vols, large post Svo, with Two Portraits, 25^-. 

The Way they Should Go : Hints to Young Parents. 

By .Airs. I'ANTO.V. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

The Life of Lawrence Sterne. By Percy Fitzger.vld, 

2 vob. wrh I'nrlraii, loj. 

Bohemian Life. A New Translation of Henri Murger's 
"La Vie de BohIome." Crown Svo, 3^-. dd. 

Photography, Artistic and Scientific. By A. B. Chat- 
wood and R. JOHNSO.-^. Demy Svo. With numerous I'lioto- 
graj3hic Illustratiims. 10s. 6d. 

Wealth and Wild Cats. Travels through the Gold 

Fields of Australia and New Zealand. By Raymond Kadci.vffe. 
With numerous Illustrations, i^. 

King Stork and King Log : A Study of Modern Russia. 

By SteI'XIAK. 2 vols, crown Svo, 151. 

Hyde Park from Domesday-Book to Date. By John 

AsHTOX. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. I)emy 
Svu, gilt top, I2J. 6d. 

A Jorum of " Punch " : with Some Account of Those 

Who Brewed It. By Athol jMayhew. Imperial i6mo, $s. 

What the Cards Tell. By Minetta. Imperial ibmo. 

Printed in black and red. 2s. 6d. 
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/NEW E-DITIO/NS 



The Life of John Mytton. By Nimrod. An entire!}- 

new edition printed from new type. With 20 Coloured Plates 
reproduced in facsimile Irom Aiken's Drawings. 42). net. 

Gossip of the Century. By Mrs. Pitt Bykxe. 4 vols. 

with numerous Illustrations, 42.;. 

Paved with Goid. By Augustus Mavhkw-. With 26 

pages of Etchmgs by JoHX Leech, printed from the Original 
Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, loj. 6i/. net. 

Christopher Tadpole. By Albert S^iith. Witli 26 

pages of Etchings by JOIIN Leech, printed from the Original 
Steel Plates. With Biographical Sketch of Albert Smith by 
Ed.muxd Yates. Demy 8vo, los. dd. net. 

The Fortunes of Colonel Torlogh O'Brien : A Story 

of the Wars of King James. By J. .^dERIDAN Le Fand. With 
22 pages of Etchings by " Phtz," printed from the Original Steel 
Plates. Imperial i6mo, 7^^. (yd. 

Mr. Yerdant Green, the Adventures of. Bv Cuthbert 

Bede, E.A. (Rev. Edward Bradley). With numerous Illustra- 
tions by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2.s. dd. 

The Cockney Columbus. By D. Christie Murray. 

2.t. (id. 

My Theatrical and Musical Recollections. By Emily 

SOLDEXE. 2S. dd. 

Russia under the Tzars. By Stepxiak. Crown 8vo 

2,1, 6d 

The Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian. By the late 

r>r. G. M. .'^TKAUSS. Crown Svo, y. (id. 

The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 

Demy Svo, with a Portrait. (>s. 

London Town : Sketches of London Life and Character. 
By RiCH.\Ri. DowLiNG. With a Frontispiece by Harry 

FURNISS. 5J-. 

Hibernia Pacata ; or, The Wars in Ireland durino- the 

Reign of Queen Elizabeth, Edited, and with an Introduction and 
copious Notes, by Stantiish (.)'Gkady. 2 vols, medium Svo 
with Portraits, Maps, and Plans, /s,2s. net. ' 



£>Oir,V£V 



CO.'S PUBLICATIONS 



FICTION 



Price 6s. each. 



Queer Side Stories. 
Here they are again ! 
Baby Wilkinson's V.C 
Jadoo. 

Gerald Fitzgerald the Chevalier 
A Kiviera Romance. 
Some Portraits of Women. 
A Tragic Idyl- 
The Green Cockade- 
Philip Helmore, Priest. 
An Unknown Quantity. 
An Ocean Tramp. 
In the Promised Land. 
High Play. 
Poor Little Bella. 
" Ninety -Eight." 
Dinah Fleet. 
The Golden Crocodile. 
A Bit of a Fool. 
A Justified Sinner. 
The Star Sapphire. 
A Generation- 
The Merchant of Killogue. 
An Undeserving Woman. 
Two Sinners. 
Jenny's Bawbee. 
The Dunthorpes of Westleigh. 



J. F. Sullivan. 
J. F. Sullivan. 
Colonel NnwNHAii- Davis. 
Colonel Newnham-Davis. 
Charles Lever. 
Blanche Roosevelt. 
Paul Bourgf.t. 
Paul Bourget. 
Mrs. Pender. 

K. A. HO\V.!lRTH. 

Violet Hobhouse. 
Captain Charles Clark. 
Mary Anderson. 
Geo. Manville Fenn. 
F. C. Philips. 
John Hill. 

John Hill and G. Bacon. 
F. Mortimer Trimmer. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
Fitzgerald Mollo^'. 
Mabel Collins. 
R. S. Sievier. 
F. M. Allen. 
F. C. Philips. 
Lily Thicknesse. 
M. W. Paxton. 
Christian Lvs. 
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CO:S PVF.LICATIOAS 



Price 5s. each. 



The Heart of Toil. 

Mrs. Knollys. 

The Evil Guest. 

The Cock and Anchor 

The Watcher. 

Love in Old. Cloathes. 



Octave Th.\net. 
F. J. .Stimson, 
J. Sherid.\n le Fanu. 
J. Sheridan le Faxu. 
J. Sheridan le Fanu. 

H. C. BUNNLR. 



Price 3s 

The Parson and the Fool. 
Baptist Lake. 
Earl Lavender. 
The Pilgrimage of Strong- 
soul. 

The Great Men. 
Bruising Peg. 
Strong Men and True. 
The Bend of the Road. 
Another's Biirden. 
Tales of the Rock. 
A Rogue's Conscience. 
Young Mrs, Staples. 
Epicures. 

Three Men and a God. 
A Fool of Nature. 
The Earth Mother. 
The Land Smeller. 
Shadows on Love's Dial. 
The Ragged Edge. 
Pinches of Salt. 
Ballybeg Junction. 
The Circassian. 



. 6d. each. 

Wilfred Woollam. 
John Davidson. 
John Davidson. 

John Davidson. 
John Da^'idson. 
Paul Creswick. 
Morlev Roberts. 
James MacManus. 
J.v:\iEs 1'a\'n, 
Mary Anderson. 
David Christie Murray. 
Emily Soldene. 
Lucas Cleeve. 
Lieut. -Col. Newnham-Davis. 
Julian Hawthorne. 
MoRLE^■ Roberts. 
The Author of " Anchor-Watch 
"Carmen Sylva." [Varus.'' 

The Countess de Dreiiont. 
F. I\L Allen. 
F. M. Allen. 

Morlev Roberts and Max 
Montesole. 



nOIVA'EY &= CO.'S rUBLICATIONS 



Two Shilling Novels. 

A Lonely Girl. Mrs. Hunckkford. 

The O'Donoghue. Charles Levek. 

" Ninety -Eight." John Hill. 

Mrs. Bouverie. I'". C. Philips. 
Adventures of a Ship's Doctor. Morley Roberts. 

A House of Tears, F. M. Allen. 

The Ugly Man. F. M. Allen. 



Shilling- Novels. 



A Fool of Nature. 
The Amazing Judgment. 
My Sister Barbara. 
'Twas in Droll Donegal. 
A Sensational Trance. 



Juli.\n H.wvxhorni-. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Lady Poore. 

" Mac." 

Forres Dawson. 



A New Series of Popular Novels. 

Uniformly Bound in Stiff Wrappers, is. 6d. : Cloth gilt, 2s. 



Constance. 
The Co-Respondent. 
A Life's Mistake. 
Tales from the Terrace. 
Golden Lads and Girls, 
Scholar's Mate. 
A Philanthropist at Large. 
A Fallen Star. 
An Experiment in Respecta- 
bility. 



F. C. Philips. 

G. W. Appleton. 

Mrs. Lovett-Cameron. 

W. B. GUINEE. 
H. A. HiNKSON. 

Violet Magee. 
G. W. Appleton. 
Charles Lowe. 

Julian Stern. 
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/)r)IJ\V/;v C-' CO.'S PUBLICATIONS 



"Splendid Sixpennyworths." — Blaci: ami White. 

DOWNEY'S SIXPENNY LIBRARY 

Of the Best Novels by the Most Popular Authors. 

llicse books are print td from mw and readable type on good 
paper, sntabl cro^vn St'o size. 

It is never too late to mend. Chari.es Reaiu;. 

The Dead Secret. 

Lewis Arundel. 

Frank Fairlegh. 

Esmond. 

Oliver Twist. 

The Antiquary. 

Basil- 

The O'Lonoghue. 

Jane Eyre. 

Torlog-h Brien. 

Contarini Fleming. 

Rory O'More. 

Ormond. 

Last Days of Pompeii. 

O'Donnel. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

Frankenstein. 

Midshipman Easy. 

Fardorougha, the Miser. 

The Epicurean. 

Hajji Bab a. 

The Collegians. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Digby Grand. 

Arthur Gordon Pym, and other_ 

Tales. 
The Scarlet Letter. 
The Scalp Hunters. 
Handy Andy. 
Wuthering Heights. 
Mr. Verdant Green. 
Paved with Gold 
An Unprotected Female. 
Con O'Kelly. 
The Caxtons. 
Ernest Maltravers 
Alice. 

Mary Barton. 
Ivanhoe. 



WiLKiE Collin^. 

F. E. S-MEDLEV. 

F. E. Smedle\". 
W. M. Thackeray. 
Charles Dickens. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
WiLKiE Collins. 
Charles Lever. 
Charlotte Broxte. 

J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 
B. Disraeli. 
Samuel Lo^'ek. 
Maria Edgworth. 
Lord Lytton. 
Lady Morgan. 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
Mrs Shelley. 
Captain JNTarryat. 
\V. Carleton. 
Thomas :\Ioore. 

J. MORIER. 

Gerald Griffin. 
Charles Reade. 

G. ]. Whyte-Melville. 



Edgar Allen Poe. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Mayne Reid. 
Samuel Lover. 
Emily BRONTi:. 

CUTHBERT ISEDE. 
■AUGUSTL'S ^LAYHE\\•. 

Tom Taylor. 
Charles Le\-er. 
Lord Lytton. 
Lord Lytton 
Lord Lytthn. 
Mrs. Gaskell. 
Sir Walter Scott. 



DOJVNEY cj- CO:S PUBLICATIONS 
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DOWNEY'S SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 



*Lady Audley's Secret. 
*Henry Dunbar. 
^Eleanor's Victory. 
* Aurora Floyd. 
*Johii Marohmont's Legacy. 
The Doctor's Wife 
Only a Clod. 
Sir Jasper's Tenant. 
Trail of the Serpent- 
Lady's Mile. 
Captain of the Vulture. 
Birds of Prey. 
Rupert Godwia. 
The Yellow Aster. 
Two Captains. 
The Devil Stick. 
The TJgly Man. 



) Miss BRAr>DON. 



/ 



G. 
G. 
F. 
R. 



Cabinet Secrets- 
Mrs. Bouverie. 
A Terrible Legacy. 
The Co-Eespondent. 
Through Green Glasses. 
A Dark Intruder. 
Another's Burden. 
Eobert Holt's Illusion. 
The Bishop's Amazement. 
Did He Deserve It? 
The Voyage of the Ark. 
Adventures of a Ship's Doctor.MoRLEY Roberts. 
A House of Tears. E. Downey. 

Checkmate. J- Sheridan le Fanu. 

Viva. Mi^s. Forrester. 



" Iota." 

W. Clark Russell. 

Fergus Hume. 

The Author of "A House 

of Tears." 
Headon Hilt,. 
F. C. Philips. 

W. Appleton. 

W. Appleton. 

M. Allen. 

DOWLING. 

James Payn. 

Miss LiNSKILL. 

David Christie Murray. 

Mrs. RiDDELL. 

F. M. Allen. 



These volumes are iioiv ready. 



DOWNEY &' CG.'S PUBLICATIONS 



ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 



Price 42s. net. 

The Life of John Mytton. By " Ximrod." "With 20 

Illustrations by Henry Alken, reproduced in Colours. 

Price 2Is. each. 

The Yukon Territory. By Wm. Dall, J. S. Ogii.\-ih, 

and G. M. DawsoN- With 72 Illustrations and a new Coloured 
Jilap of the Yukon Territory. 

Historic Churches of Paris. By W. F. LoxeisGan. 

Illustrations by B. S. Le >anu and from Photographs. 

Price 1 2s. 6cl. 

Hyde Park from Domesday-Book to Date. B3 John 

ASHTON. With 31 Illuslrations by the Author. 

Price lOs. 6cl. each. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With :,o Etcliings 

by George Cruikshank. 

Harry CoYerdale's Courtship. By F. E. S.medley. 

With 30 Etchings by " I'Hiz." 

Lewis Arundel. By F. E. Smedlev. With 42 Etchings 

by " Phiz." 

Paved with Gold. A Story of London Streets. By 

Augustus JIavhev. Illustrated with 26 Etchings by John 
Lekch, printed from tlic Original Steel Plates. 

Christopher Tadpole. By Albekt Smith. Illustrated 

with 26 Etchings by Joh.n Leech, printed from the Original Steel 
Plates. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

The Fortunes of Torlogh O'Brien. A Storv of the 

Wars of King James. By j. Sheridan Le Fanji. "llhistrated 
with 22 Etchirgs by " Plliz," printed from the Orig nal Steel 
Plates. 

Price 6s. 

Old London Taverns. By Edward Callow. 

Price Is. 

Wealth and Wild Cats. Travels through the Gold 

Fields of Australia and New Zealand. 

Price 6d. 

The Great Water Joke. Written and illustrated by 
Jas. F. Sullivan. 



DOJl-A'EY &= CO.'S PUBLICATIONS 31 

BOOKS FOR B0Y5 & GIRLS 

Price 6s. each. 
Here they are Again. More Fairy Tales. Written 

and l]hislr:it<M.l Ipy Jai\1L':s V. SlM.r.lVAN. 

Queer Side Stories. Written and illustrated by James 

F. SL'LLI\"AN. 

College Girls. B3- Ai:i;i{ Carthi^ Goodloe. Illustrated 

by ClIAl I l-S i>A>.'A GlI'.SON. 

The Kanter Girls. A Book ior Young People. By 

Makv L. Ukanxh. llluslrrit(jd lij' Hki.kn Maitlamd Armstrong. 

Price 5s. each. 

Yarn of a Bucko Mate. By H. E. Hamblkx. 
The Fugitive. By Joh\ R.'Si'eaks. 

Price 3s. 6d. each. 

An Ocean Tramp. A Story of Maritime Adventure. 

Bi- Caplaii] Chart es Clark. Illustrated by W. B. Handrokii!. 

Disobedient Susan. By FLORi:\f e Leigh. With 

Coloured Iliii^trations by the Author. 

Greedy Frederick. BypLORENtK Leigh. With Coloured 

Jllubtrations Ity the Author, 

Arthur Gordon Pym. By Edgar Allan Poe. Illus- 
trated l.t',- A. 1'. r\IcCoR^iicK. 

The Scalp Hunters. By Captain Mayne Reih. Illus- 
trated by W. lb H AMU'OR-ni. 

The Gold Bug and other Tales. By Edgar Allan 

Poe. IlkKtrated by A. D. McCoRllu K. [W. B. Handforth. 

The Epicurean. By Thomas Moore. Illustrated by 
Brayhard. The Strange Adventures of One Ass and 

Seven Champions. By F. M. Al.LEN. Illustrated by Harev FiniNlss. 

Schoolboys Three. A Story of Life in a Jesuit College. 

By W. P. Kkli V. Illustrated by M.'FiTZGliRAr D. 

A Fallen Star. A Story of the Scots in Prussia. By 

Charltis Lowk. Illustrated by George M. Paterson. 

The Circassian. A Story of Adventure. By Morley 

Bor.ERT- ,-uid Max Mmv-j-ksole. 

Ulrick the Ready. By Standish O'Grady. 
Captain Lanagan's Log. By Edmuxd Downka'. Illus- 
trated by .Matt. Strp.tcii. 

Price 2s. 6d. each. 

The Adventures of Mr. Yerdant Green. By Cuthbert 

IJEDE. Illustrated by the Author. 

Prince Patrick. By Arnold Gra\'es. Illustrated by 

a. D, McCriKiiiCK. I by B. S. Le Fanu. 

The Little Green Man. By F. M. Allen. Illustrated 
Anchor Watch Yarns. B)- F. M. Allen. Illustrated 

by M. FiTZGKRALU. [by M. Fitzgeralii. 

Through Green Glasses. By F. M. Allen. Illustrated 



DOIVNEY cr CO.'S PUBLICATIONS 



DOWNEY'S LIBRARY 

OF 

HALF=BOUND NOVELS 



Each Volume is tastefully bound in 

half Persian calf, gilt elegant, 

marbled edges. 

PHce 3s. Gd. net. 



David Copperfield. 

The Pickwick Papers. 

Yanity Fair. 

Esmond. 

Peter Simple. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Ivanhoe. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Yicar of Wakefield. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Westward Ho ! 

Harry Lorrequer. 

Jack Hinton. 

Wuthering Heights. 

The Spy. 

Old St. Paul's. 

Two Years' Ago. 

Wylder's Hand. 



Charles Dickens. 
Charles Dickens. 
W. M. Thackee.vt. 
W. M. Thackeeay. 
Captain Maeeyat. 
Chaelbs Eeade. 
SiE Waltee Scott. 
Miss Muloch. 
Oliver G-oldsmith. 
Jane Austen. 
Charles Kingsley 
Chaeles Levee, 
Chaeles Levei:. 
Emily Bronte. 
J. Fenimoee CVkjpee. 
W. Harrison Ainswoeth. 
Charles Kingsley. 
Sheridan Le Fanu. 



